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Forging Plant in Wisconsin 


\ | ANY industrial institutions which materially 
enlarged their facilities to help win the war now 
find themselves equipped for increased peace- 

time business. Among the plants which expanded to 
meet the emergency needs of the Government was the 
forge shop at the West Allis, Wis., plant of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. This company first engaged in the 
production of its own forgings about 12 years ago 
when the development of its large units for steam, 
electric and hydraulic plants brought it face to face 
with the alterr=tive of buying in the East, or even from 
Krupp’s, to secure the large forgings required, or ex- 
pending a li sum for the construction of its own 
forge shop. in view of the delay and inconvenience 
which it would have experienced had it elected to pur- 
chase its forgings from distant plants, the management 
decided on the latter course. 

At the time war was declared, the company’s forge 
shop was approximately 160 x 446 ft. and was equipped 
with a 3000-ton hydraulic press, a 6-ton, a 3-ton and 
a number of smaller steam hammers. When it became 
apparent that this country would become involved in 
the European war, a 100 x 346-ft. addition was erected 
to provide space for the installation of a 1000-ton hy- 
draulic press and horizontal heating furnaces, and the 
roof was raised several stories at one end of the plant 
to permit the construction of two large vertical fur- 
naces. Fora period of 14 months prior to the armistice, 
the plant was operated 24 hours a day. The forgings 
it produced included guns and tubes, torpedo cylinders, 
recoil cylinders and pistons for the largest navy guns, 
shafting for battleships, cruisers and destroyers, as 
well as shafting, connecting rods, rudder stocks, etc., 
which it furnished the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

The 3000-ton hydraulic press, shown in one of the 
accompanying illustrations, is located in the older sec- 
tion of the plant. It is a Niles-Bement-Pond machine 
equipped with a United Engineering & Foundry Co. 
steam intensifier. In the same aisle are located a 6-ton 
steam hammer, a 3-ton hammer, two 3590-lb hammers 
and a number of smaller ones. 

A 1000-ton United Engineering & Foundry Co. hy- 
draulie press of the steam intensifier type is situated 
in the newer section of the shop. When it was decided 
to install this machine, it was found that the manufac- 
turer would be unable to deliver for months on account 
of previous commitments. This obstacle was overcome 
by the Allis-Chalmers company by securing the loan of 
the designs. Within a period of 45 days the company 


By Developing for Its Own and 
Government’s Needs, Allis-Chal- 
mers Co. Has Facilities Com- 
in East 


parable With Best 


Interior 
Is Housed in the 


of Vertical Heat-Treating Department, 
Seven-Story Building. The suspended 
shaft hangs above a vertical furnace 706-ft. deep. A 
50-ft. furnace is located between the larger furnace and 
an 80-ft. quenching tank shown in the left of the illus- 
i Both furnaces are set 25 ft. in the ground, 

le the tank extends 37 ft. below the floor level. 


Which 


made the patterns from the drawings, poured the cast- 
ings, did the necessary machine work and erected the 
press. Within 60 days the press was in operation, the 
entire machine with the exception of the valve mech- 
anisms, having been manufactured in the West Allis 
plant. For 14 months thereafter the press was operated 
night and day on Government work. 

For heat-treating purposes the plant is equippe: 
with three car-type box furnaces, 8 x 12 x 16 ft.; two 
car-type furnaces, 6 x 8 x 30 ft.; two car-type furnaces, 
6 x 8 x 45 ft.; one car-type furnace, 6 x 8 x 50 ft.; one 
open-top furnace, 5 x 7 x 16 ft.; one open-top furnace, 
6 x 8 x 50 ft, and many other furnaces of smaller di- 
mensions. All of these horizontal furnaces are of the 
semi-muffle car type, i.e., containing interior baffle walls 
which deflect the flames from the oil burners so that 
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Turning a Two-Throw Crankshaft 


they pass above the steel being treatad. 


of burners or thermocouples, 
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At 3-ft. inter- 
vals along the furnace walls are sockets for the insertion 
both of which are 
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Furnace, Showing Two Shafts Before 
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Forged in the Allis-Chalmers Shop 


gered, a burner being opposite a thermocouple in the 
other wall. This arrangement is followed to make for 
an even distribution of heat. The thermocouples are 
connected to Leeds & Northrup pyrometers in a pyrom- 
eter house where temperature readings are recorded 
every 30 seconds. The pyrometer room is also equipped 
with a potentiometer, from which a magnified reading 
can be taken at any moment. Through these indicators 
tue temperatures at the various furnaces are continually 
under observation. 

Between the tracks leading into the two 45-ft. fur- 
naces is a horizontal quenching tank which is 45 ft. in 
length. 

The most interesting section of the forge shop from 
the point of view of design and equipment is the ver- 
tical furnace department, which is located in the west 
end of the older portion of the plant. Here the roof 
was raised several stories to provide room for handling 
forgings upon their insertion and withdrawal from the 
furnaces. This department was provided for the heai 
treatment of hollow shafts, and contains two larg: 
semi-muffle cylinder vertical furnaces, one of which is 
14 ft. in diameter by 70 ft. deep, for treating shafts up 
to 60 ft. long, and the other 14 ft. in diameter by 50 ft 
in depth. Both furnaces are set 25 ft. in the ground so 
that they project 45 ft. and 25 ft., respectively, above 
the floor level. 

The furnaces are surrounded by a structural steel 
scaffold, which carries the working galleries and sup- 
ports the various auxiliary facilities required for the 
operation of the furnaces. This framework is tied to 
the steel work of the west wall of the plant. 

The furnaces are enclosed in steel shells, lined with 
brick 18 in. thick. On the inside of the brick insulating 
wall is a brick baffle wall 4% in. thick. The chamber is 
8 ft. 4 in. in diameter within the baffle wall. Between the 
latter and the insulating wall is a 4%4-in. annular space 
for the circulation of the heat before it passes through 
numerous apertures in the baffle wall into the interior 
of the furnace. The illustration showing a horizonta: 
cross-section of one of the furnaces indicates the loca- 
tion of the thermocouples and the oil burners. It will 
be noted that the burner inlets are set on a tangent so 
that the heat will strike the baffle wall at an angle and 
circulate around the furnace, thereby insuring an even 
temperature. To the same end the holes in the baffi 
wall are arranged so that they will not receive the ful! 
force of the heat as it enters from the burners, th« 
wall at these points being solid. 

The vertical cross-section of one-half of the smaller 
furnace gives another view of the burner inlets, locates 
the observation holes of which there are four on each 
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gallery, and shows the numerous openings in the baffle naces hand operative beams open and close the covering 
wall. doors, which are lined with brick 3 ft. thick. 

There are two sets of four burners, or eight in all, Shafts to be heat-treated are fitted in crabs on a 
on each gallery level, there being nine gallery levels in shaft loading platform, of which there are two in the 
the case of the larger furnace. At the top of the fur- department. Suspended from the crab, the shaft is 





A 1000-Ton United Engineering Hydraulic Press 
of the Steam Intensifier Type. Having secured the 
loa. of the designs, the Allis-Chalmers Co. built 
and erected the press within 45 days 
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right Furnace and a Horizontal Cross-Section. 

The tangential openings in the walls of the furnace 

admit the heat from the oil burners. The observa- 

tion holes and the thermocouples are set, radially 
from the interior of the furnace 


lifted by a 50-ton Alliance crane and then lowered into 
the furnace, flanges on the crab resting upon the beams 
which extend across the doors. The crane serving the 
furnaces is 135 ft. above the floor level and has a lower- 
ing speed of 175 ft. per min., insuring the expeditious 
handling of material to be treated. The crane is under 
remote control, being operated from an enclosed ob- 
servation box, which may be seen in the illustration of 
the vertical furnace department on the right-hand wall 
just above the lower crane. Here the operator has an 
excellent view of the furnaces and the quenching tanks. 
He is not, however, dependent upon his eyesight to 
control the movement of pieces to be heat-treated. 
Through the simultaneous flash of a pair of lights for 
each furnace and the large tank, he is advised when the 
shaft is suspended directly above the furnace or tank 
ink ‘ich it is to be inserted. 

To facilitate intra-shop communication telephones 
connect the observation box with the floor and with the 
platform joining the top of the larger furnace with 
that of the larger quenching tank. The high crane is 
also equipped with a telephone so that repair men may 
call for necessary tools without leaving their work. 

An automatic electric elevator serves the furnaces 
and the quenching tank. This insures the attendants 
quick access to all parts of the furnaces and tank, both 
above and below the floor level. Each furnace is pro- 
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vided with a main shut-off on the fifth gallery le, 
which is just above the floor. This enables the op 
ators to extinguish the burners promptly in case 
emergency. 

The larger quenching tank, which is used in conjun 
tion with the furnaces, is 14 ft. in diameter by 80 ft. 
depth, extending 37 ft. below the floor level. Wat 
inlets are situated at equidistant points up the side 
the tank. The water, as it enters, is deflected by shield 
which cause it to assume a circular motion in the inté 
rior of the tank. This arrangement makes for a mor 
uniform temperature than woulfl be otherwise possible 
The control valves for all of the inlet pipes are located 
on the floor level. 

To the north >f the forge shop is the stock yard, 
where materials are arranged according to size, the 
smaller sizes being placed towards the end of the plant 
where light forging is done, while the larger sizes, in- 
cluding billets up to 24-in. square and ingots up to 
62 in. in diameter, are piled adjacent to the section of 
the shop where the hydraulic press and the heavier 
steam hammers are located. The yard is 66 ft. wide 
and 446 ft. long, running the length of the older portion 
of the forge shop. For handling material within the 
yard a 40-ton Niles-Bement-Pond crane has been pro- 
vided. Three railroad tracks connect the yard with 
the shop. 

The company maintains a unique record system to 
keep track of its raw material. As soon as new stock 
arrives, it is painted with its heat number, which is also 
entered in a journal in one of a number of columns 
designating the character of the steel—whether it be 
low, medium or high carbon material, or a special steel 
alloy, such as nickel, chrome, vanadium, or chrome 
vanadium steel. The heat number also serves as a page 
number for a detailed record of the material, a sample 
of which is reproduced. These record sheets give the 
name of the manufacturer furnishing the material, indi- 
cate the grade of the ingot or billet, its size and weight, 
the date of receipt, the car number and initials, and 
the number of the bill of lading. Space is also provided 
for entering the results of the manufacturer’s chemical 
and physical tests, as well as the chemical test of the 
forge shop, if such a test is made. Or the same sheet a 
record is kept of all forgings from the material, in the 
order in which they are made. Here are entered a brief 
description of the work, the name of the company or- 
dering the forging and various other details, such as 
the order number which the shop has assigned to the 
work, the test bar number, the maximum dimensions, 
the weight, date of forging and the capacity of the 
press or hammer used. Detailed information regarding 





View in Machine Shop Serving Forge Plant, Showing 
Lathes Used for Boring and Turning Large Forgings 
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the time and manner of heat-treating and the results 
of the physical tests made thereafter are also reg- 
istered. 

This scheme of accounting gives the forge shop a 
‘omplete check on the results achieved with all the 
materials it uses. If an ingot or billet does not run 
uniform, it soon becomes apparent and an inquiry can 
be directed to the manufacturer to ascertain the source 
of the trouble. By showing the weight of each piece 
of work, the record of forgings taken from a given ingot 
indicates the amount of material not yet utilized. 

In handling stock the company keeps an equally 
careful record, under which no piece of material, no 
matter how small, ever loses its identity. As soon as 
an unused portion of a billet or ingot is cut off a forging, 


Chicago and Meriden, Conn., Plants Taken Over 


The Ayer-Kempton Corporation, capitalized for 
$700,000, has been organized to take over the business 
and plants of the Ayer-O’Connell Co., Meriden, Conn., 
and the Bennett-O’Connell Co., Chicago, manufacturers 
of polishing wheels. The Ayer-Kempton Corporation 
recently acquired the Pfleghar Hardware Specialty Co., 
New Haven, Conn., which manufactures a line similar 
to its own. The merger of the three companies becomes 
operative Jan. 1 next. The Ayer-O’Connell Co. oper- 
ates a factory and storehouse in Meriden, and the Ben- 
nett-O’Connelk Co. a three-story factory in Chicago. 
These plants were taken over on a $450,000 net basis. 





Steel Heat-Treatment Chart 


A heat-treatment chart which embodies in compact 
form the factors that are ordinarily involved in the 
heat treatment of steel, is being distributed by W. S. 
Rockwe!l Co., 50 Church Street, New York. The chart 
gives Fahrenheit and Centigrade temperatures, with 
corresponding heat colors, tempering colors and the 
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its weight, the heat number, the size of the original 
billet, and the most important chemical characteristics 
are painted thereon by an employee assigned solely to 
that duty. For instance, the characters “tr. van. 56” 
680 lb. C 33 H 3640” indicate that the heat number of 
the material is 3640, that it contains 0.33 per cent car- 
bon and a trace of vanadium, weighs 680 lb. and was 
taken from what was originally a 56-in. ingot. 

So carefully has this method been followed that the 
loss of material has been reduced to a minimum. In 
handling 98,000,000 lb. of forgings in the forge shop, 
the loss in stock was less than 0.1 per cent. 

As a check on its own work, the company stamps 
each finished forging with its order number, test num- 
ber and heat number. 


list of tools to which they are ordinarily applied, and 
figures for carbon content with trade classifications of 
and uses for steel of corresponding carbon content. A 
critical range diagram covers temperatures as related 
to steels of various composition with regard to har- 
dening and annealing conditions. Data on specific 
heats and melting points, conversion table of equiva- 
lents, heat equivalents, and a chart showing degrees 
in Centigrade, and equivalent degrees in Fahrenheit. 


November Structural Contracts Less 


The bridge and structural shops of the country took 
on contracts in November for 124,200 net tons of steel 
work, equivalent to 69 per cent of the full shop capac- 
ity, according to statistics of the Bridge Builders’ and 
Structural Society, 30 Church Street, New York, com- 
piled by its secretary, George E. Gifford. This is a 
slight recession from the average of about 78 per cent 
that has held for the previous three months or more. 
Should December business approximate that booked the 
past month, the average for this year will be about 
50 per cent of capacity. 
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BOLT AND NUT MACHINERY 


A New Line With Bearings Specially Bushed to 
Resist Wear 


A line of machinery for hot forging bolts and cold 
punching nuts has been placed on the market by the 
Wm. H. Haskell Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. The general 
design is aimed to provide especially durability and 
economy of operation, and with this in view, bearings 
carrying heavy loads or those that are subject to se- 
vere stress are bushed with either babbitt, bronze, steel 
or cast iron. 

For hot forging square, hexagon and a large variety 
of special heads on all sizes of stock up to and includ- 
ing %4-in. in diameter, a standard type machine is 
offered of a design providing a spread‘ of 24 in. across 
the legs to afford an especially rigid support. The die- 
opening handle is 3 ft. 9 in. long, making the dies easy 
to open without recourse to the use of short pipe lengths 
or other expedients for extending the lever length to 
provide desired leverage. The balance wheel is bushed 
full length with hard bronze, all link connections are 
bushed with hardened steel, and the levers and cross- 
head are bushed with steel to eliminate the cost of bor- 
ing out when making repairs. The operation is by con- 
tinuous belt drive. 

The No. 2 upright shear for cutting round bolt stock, 
studs, etc., with practically square ends, can be fed two 
%4-in. soft steel bars at a time through stationary tool- 
steel bushings. To prevent creeping under the thrust 
of the shearing an adjustable yielding gage is provided 
to insure the cutting of all pieces practically square 
across and exact to length. The machine is belt-driven 
by 26-in. tight and loose pulleys carrying 5-in. belt, 
the tight pulley acting as a balance wheel. The shear 
stroke is 2 in. Gearing is machine molded. The 
pinion is of gun iron and the ratio between gear and 
pinion is about 4 to 1. For safety the pinion gear is 
enclosed in a special cast-iron guard. An adjusting 
clutch allows the operator to rotate the gears one- 
quarter of a revolution to vary the tooth contact pre- 
venting uneven wear due to the impact of shearing. 
To avoid the necessity of upsetting the machine to 
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tighten the bolts holding the body to the base, t! 
castings are designed so that the bolts are outside t! 
standard. Both eccentric shaft and balance wheel shaf 
bearings are bushed. 

Its No. 2 metal press for %-in. standard squar 
or hexagon nuts can be used for all kinds of punchin, 
within the capacity of the machine. It is clutce} 
operated by foot treadle. The machine is driven by, 
26-in. tight and loose pulleys carrying a 5-in. belt 
The drive shaft is extended beyond the pulleys to 
floor stand support, eliminating uneven wear on thx 
intermediate bearing due to the weight of the balance 
wheel. To further insure low power consumption the 
intermediate bearing is babbitted. All other bearings 
are cast-iron bushed even to the eccentric shaft bea: 
ings. The large gear is of gray iron and the pinion 
of gun iron, which, it is stated, gives 50 per cent greater 
strength than gray iron, both being machine molded. 
The gear ratio is 5% to 1 and the stroke is 1% in. The 
body casting is heavily ribbed inside for additional 
strength. In addition to the two die-block bolts four 
studs are employed for positioning the die-block. To 
prevent injury to the operator’s hand by jamming be 
tween the front shaft bearing and the capstan fo1 
adjusting the plunger to permit insertion or removal 
of tools, the latter is made circular in shape. 

For trimming the flash from bolt heads and for 
bending parts, the company has designed a long stroke 
press with a 7-in. stroke. In place of an eccentric 
sliding box, it is equipped with an eccentric crank and 
pitman, with friction band on clutch block. Balance 
wheel shaft is supported on the end by floor stand. 

The line also includes a 2-spindle horizontal type 
bolt milling machine, both the spindle and feed being 
driven from a three-step cone pulley. The driving shaft 
turns an 8-in. gear through two 4-in. pinions meshed 
with two 6-in. gears on the main spindles. The feed 
is by a worm and worm gear through another pair of 
gears to a rack and pinion, giving a carriage travel 
of 14 in. Bearings are cast-iron bushed throughout. 
The feeds are independent of each other and the duplex 
mhchines are customarily set up in pairs, one operator 
tending 4 spindles. As desired, hand feed may be 
substituted for power by employing the star wheel. 





No. 2 Nut Press for %-In. Standard Square or Hexagon 
Nuts, Also Adaptable for Various Other Punching Opera- 
tions 


No. 2 Duplex Upright Shear for Round Bolt Stock, Studs, 
Ete., Up to %-In. in Diameter 


TO 
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Long Stroke Press Equipped with Eccentric Crank and 
Pitman Instead of Sliding Box 


Automatic knockout for the feed stops the milling as 
the tool approaches the bolt head, the finishing of the 
head being done by the operator employing the star 
wheel. 


Hindley Worm Gears 


The grigin, method of production and advantages 
of the Hindley type of worm gears were discussed by 
H. Fleckenstein, Hindley Gear Co., Philadelphia, at the 
recent convention of the American Gear Manufacturers’ 
Association at Boston. This type of gear was designed 
by an English engineer, named Hindley, about 1857. 
The gears are cut from solid blanks, and are explained 
as being theoretically correct, as the cutters which pro- 
duce the worm and wheel are rotated on their own 
axes and are positive driven. The gears are ground 
together after they are cut, thus to give good contact 
and smoothness of motion. 

This type of gearing was pointed out as being par- 
ticularly adaptable for valve motion drives, as they can 
be designed so that the wheel can be the driver and 
the worm the driven member. They have been used, 
Mr. Fleckenstein said, on special tire-making machinery, 
for mine hoists, gantry cranes, coal pulverizing machin- 
ery, horizontal boring mills, and other machine tools. 
Because this worm gear was found to stand up so well 
against the recoil of the guns, they were used by the 
United States Ordnance Department for elevating, 
traversing and sighting movements of guns. As an 
example of the load a Hindley wheel can carry, it was 
explained that the load due to the firing of a gun in 
one of the battleship turrets is 350,000 lb. This load 
is carried on the pitch line of a gear 25 in. in diameter. 

The advantages of the Hindley type of gearing over 
the ordinary straight worm gear were explained by Mr. 
Fleckenstein as follows: They have a greater number 
of teeth in contact for a given pitch; they can be made 
with a greater depth of tooth; the teeth on the wheels 
have a straight side, which produces a flat bearing 
surface between the threads on the worm and the wheel 
teeth. On account of this, they have a greater bearing 
surface and slide together correctly. Therefore, there 
is only one action on the teeth of these gears, that is 
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a sliding contact at right angles or neatly so to the 
worm shaft, whereas the ordinary straight worm gears 
have practically two actions—a sliding contact at right 
to the worm shaft, and a rolling contact (the 
action of the teeth of the wheel, rolling in and out of 
the threads of the worm, similar to the contact of the 
teeth of two spur gears). 

It was explained 


angies 


that on account of the greater 
surface of the teeth a greater load can be 
carried on a Hindley worm wheel than on an ordinary 
straight worm gear of the same size. The given load 
is distributed over a greater bearing surface, thereby 
the carrying of a greater pressure on the 
if the same load is carried as on a straight 
the bearing pressure is greatly reduced. 

Hindley worm gears, it was stated, are especially 
adaptable for large reductions and high speeds. When 
run at slow speeds bearing pressures almost equal to 
the breaking strength of the metals can be carried. 
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allowing 
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Fuel Oil Heater for Power Plants 


When fuel oil is burned under boilers it is 
sary to preheat the oil before it goes to the furnace 
in order to insure proper vaporization and therefore 
good combustion of the fuel. <A device for this pur- 
pose, known as. the Reilly fuel oil heater, is stated by 
the manufacturer, the Griscom-Russell Co., 90 West 
Street, New York, to have been in use for a number of 
years in the United States Navy and merchant marine 
vessel It is now being marketed for general use in 
stationary power plants. 

The shell of the heater is of cast iron, said to be 
suitable for a working steam pressure of 250 lb. per 
q. in. The oil is pumped through the coils of seam- 
less drawn steel tubing, which constitute the heating 


neces- 
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Heater Are Eliminated 


of This Fuel Oil 
Thus to Eliminate Contamina- 


Oil Joints Inside 
by a Special Construction 


tion of the Condensed Steam by Oil Leaks 


surface. The coils are helical in form and are inter- 
changeable. 

Inasmuch as high pressure steam is generally em- 
ployed as the heating medium and as the condensation 
from this steam is returned to the boilers, it is neces- 
sary that the construction of the heater be such that 
there is no danger of contamination of this condensed 
steam by oil leaks, for this would mean that oil would 
be carried into the boiler. It is explained that the 
heater is built so that there are no oil joints inside, 
due to the use of a patented oil heater joint, shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 

In 1918 Brazil exported 393,388 tons of manganese 
ore. For the first time in five years the shipments 
showed a decrease. 
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ACCIDENTS DECLINE 


Statistics as to the Steel Industry Before and 
During the War 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 22.—The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics has completed a new study of the accident rates 
in the iron and steel industry, based particularly on 
a comparison of the five-year: period before the war 
(1910-1914) and the war-time period (1915-1918). 

Considering the unit as a whole, both the frequency 
and severity were less in the war period than in the 
pre-war period. A closer study of the figures reveals 
that the 1910 high-water mark was so much above any 
of the succeeding years that it alone was sufficient 
to account for much of the discrepancy. The frequency 
rate declined from 177.7 cases per thousand 300-day 
workers to 129.6 cases in the war period. The severity 
rate declined from 12.3 per worker to 10.9. In 1910 the 
figures covered 202,153 300-day workers of whom 3273 
were killed, 848 were permanently disabled—with an 
average disability per worker of 15.9 days. In 1911 
the number of workers increased to 231,544. But of 
this number only 204 were killed; permanent disability 
figures rose to 931, and temporary disabilities fell. to 
34,676, with an average for all disabilities of 10.4 days 
per worker. In the first year of the war period, 1915, 
the total number of workers slumped to 116,224, with 
87 deaths, 372 permanent disabilities and 13,481 tem- 
porary disabilities, and making a low-water mark of 
119.9 disabilities per thousand workers and a disa- 
bility record of 8.1 days lost per worker. In 1918 the 
industry had reached its high-water mark of employ- 
ment, with 455,360 workers; 496 deaths; 1209 per- 
manent disabilities and 52,896 temporary disabilities 
with a disability loss per worker of 10.6 days. 

The blast furnace record shows an even more 
decided improvement than the industry as a whole. 
Its accident frequency rate dropped from 186.7 cases 
per 1000 300-day workers in the pre-war years to 
118.3 in the war period, while the severity rate dropped 
from 21.4 days to 15.7. In the Bessemer furnaces the 
frequency rate fell from 269.3 to 196.3, while the 
severity rate increased from 19.0 to 22.8; and the open 
hearth furnaces fell in frequency rate from 224.9 to 
155.2; but again the severity rate in- 
creased from 19.7 to 21.0. 

In the foundries the frequency rate 
for the pre-war period was 190.8 and 
during the war interval it rose to 194.0. 
The severity rate increased from 10.0 
to 11.5. The record for the heavy roll- 
ing mills showed a frequency rate of 
138.0 and 97.5 during the war, while the 
frequency rate rose from 11.0 to 12.0. 
The frequency rate in the plate mills 
was 149.1 before the war and 132.0 dur- 
ing the war, while the severity rate fell 
from 11.4 to 8.4. The sheet mills re- 
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war and 107.7 during the war, with 
severity rates of 7.7 and 6.0 respectively. 

The lowest record is that of the tube mills which 
showed a frequency rate of 121.5 before the war and 
68.1 for the war period, with severity rates of 6.6 and 
5.4 respectively. In the fabricating shops the frequency 
rate dropped from 239.7 to 172.7, and the severity rate 
from 10.4 to 8.7. In the unclassified rolling mills, the 
frequency rate decreased from 219.8 to 128.5, and the 
severity rate from 10.8 to 6.5. The wire-drawing 
industry showed a decrease from 197.1 to 150.0 in 
the frequency rate and from 9.5 to 8.5 in the severity 
rate. 

The heaviest mortality as well as accident rate 
is that in the erection of structural steel. Out of 
2157 300-day workers in the years 1912-1913-1914 there 
were 26 deaths, 24 permanent disabilities and 738 
temporary disabilities, which gives an accident fre- 
quency rate of 365.3 per thousand 300-day workers 
and a loss of 94.2 days for each 300-day worker. In 
1918 the figures decreased slightly. Out of 1234 300-day 
workers, there were 10 deaths, three permanent disa- 
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bilities and 364 temporary disabilities, giving an a 
dent frequency of 30.5 and a disability rate of 58.8. 

The death rate in the erection of structural st 
is markedly in excess of that in coal mines, says t 
report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





Combination Pneumatic and Hand 
Clamping Device 


A pneumatic device for clamping the column and 
which can also be clamped by hand is announced by th 
Fosdick Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati. It is for use with 
the company’s 4, 5 or 6-ft. heavy duty radials. A notice- 
able feature is the location of the cylinder, which, it is 
pointed out, not only brings the pressure directly to the 
point of clamping, but also eliminates a number of the 
usual working parts. It is explained that the cylinder 
will operate equally as well on very high or very low 
pressure, and during tests operated successfully on 45 
lb. pressure. Relief valves are provided for each end 
of the cylinder and are regularly set for a pressure of 
45 lb., although 150 lb. or more, it is stated, will show no 
shock or jar in clamping or unclamping. This is ac- 
complished by an air cushion at each end of the cylinder 
formed by additional ports in the valve to cause a com- 
pression at the proper termination of each stroke. 

The valve, a six-ported flat disk valve, is operated by 
mechanical connection to a horizontal shifter bar run- 
ning along the entire length of the radial arm. The 
advantage of this device is that it has no connection 
with and does not interfere with the moving of the 





spindle head. In case of failure of the air, pet cocks 
at each end of the cylinder are opened and the ordi- 
nary method of clamping by hand is used. 


The method for disposing of breeze from blast 
furnace coke in use at the plant of the Weirton Steel 
Co., Weirton, W. Va., is described in No. 8 of Depere 
Service, published by Depere Mfg. Co., Chicago. The 
coke breeze is screened out just before the charging 
skips are loaded, and is delivered by auxiliary skip 
equipment from the pits beneath the screens to bins 
whence it can be spouted to cars for disposal. 


The Navy Department has announced that sales of 
surplus iron and steel will be made at the office of the 
Board of Survey, Navy Yard, New York, on Dec. 30. 
Included are scrap iron and steel, bolts and nuts, drop 
forgings, boiler tubes, etc. Inspection may be made by 
application to the Navy Yard, New York. 





Pulverized Coal in Open-Hearth Practice 


A Review of the Experience of Eighteen 
American Steel Plants—Feeder and Burner 
Mechanism — Proper Furnace Design 


— — ——BY W. H. FITCH 


which have been operated with pulverized 

coal, the basic open-hearth has presented the 
most interesting study, due to its complexity of 
design compared with the reverberatory or non- 
reversing type. The principal concern in the begin- 
ning was what effect, metallurgically, the ash would 
have when coming in contact with the bath. This, 
however, was soon established to the satisfaction of 
those concerned. 

A search for information as to how a furnace 
should be designed to properly burn pulverized coal 
proved unavailing. As was to be expected, this 
resulted in the application of pulverized coal to 
some existing furnace, which after a short run 
developed numerous difficulties, the most annoying 
of which was the clogging of checkers in the regen- 
erative chambers with ash and the filling of ‘slag 
pockets, either one or both of which were the con- 
trolling factors in the number of heats that could 
be made without shutting down the furnace for 
cleaning. 

Prior to the advent of pulverized coal firing, 
producer gas was the generally accepted form of 
fuel for steel melting in open-hearth furnaces, 
and for this reason the average furnace met with, 
in the application of pulverized coal, was designed 
for producer gas although in some cases the fuel 
was natural gas or oil. 

Upon investigation we find a difference of opin- 
ion as to.the best design of furnace for producer 
gas, even where the furnaces are of a _ given 
capacity and have been operating under similar con- 
ditions for several years. Some melters claim better 
results are obtained with one air port, others with 


Q* the several types of metallurgical furnaces 


two; bath areas vary from 6 to 10 sq. ft. per ton 
of steel in figuring capacity; opinions differ as to 
the cubial capacity of regenerative chambers—slag 
chamber and height and shape of roof. In many 
instances we find the furnace above the charging 
floor has been changed from time to time to increase 
capacity without increasing the capacity of regene- 
rative chambers. Steam boilers are in favor with 
some and net with others, all of which have their 
influence and assist in explaining why the results 
are so variable. 

In almost every instance where a change of fuel 
had been made, as in the case of natural gas taking 
the place of producer gas, we were told considerable 
trouble had been experienced in learning the most 
economical design of neck, port, etc. Therefore, 
it is to be expected that a change from producer 
gas to pulverized coal as a fuel would require a 
very careful study in design to meet the new con- 
ditions. 

Advancement in the art of applying pulverized 
coal during the past two years has undobutedly 
been retarded due to the abnormal conditions in 
the steel trade and the unwillingness of the opera- 
tors to make changes in furnace design and thereby* 
interfere with production. 

With these facts in mind let us proceed to inves- 
tigate the application and use of pulverized coal 
to open-hearth furnaces in several different plants 
that formerly used producer gas, natural gas and 
in some instances fuel oil. There are about 18 
plants with a total of 70 furnaces operating with 
pulverized coal which will be referred to as A, B, C, 
etc., as a matter of convenience. Reference to two 
installations is omitted by request. 


Experience of 18 Plants Using Powdered Coal 


Steel Plant A 


Billets, sheet-bars and cotton-ties. 
basic and 3 acid), 


Product: 
Six 30-ton furnaces (3 
built for producer gas. 

Pulverized coal was applied to furnaces designed 
for producer gas and subsequently fired with fuel oil. 
Before starting with pulverized coal the checkers were 
removed and baffle walls substituted. 

Coal dust was conveyed from the pulverized coal 
bins to the burners by air at 6 oz. pressure. Com- 
pressed air at 80 lb. pressure per sq. in. was intro- 
duced at the burner. 

The downtakes were narrow and slag pockets small. 
The bulkheads burned out quickly. Flues leading to 
stack had to be pumped out occasionally. Heats were 
made in 8 to 9 hr. with 600 Ib. coal per ton metal 
poured. 

Quality of metal from basic furnaces was first 
class, while the acid steel was not satisfactory. 

After some months of operating with pulverized 
coal the fuel economy was offset by disadvantages 
that could not be changed or corrected conveniently, 
and fuel oil, which had been used and was well adapted 
for acid process, was again resorted to and applied 
to all furnaces. 

Steel Plant B 
Product: Steel castings for railroad use. 


Four 30 and three 15-ton basic furnaces, 
built for producer gas. 


*Manager, metallurgical department, Fuller Engineering 
Co., Allentown, Pa. . 
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These were all originally built as acid furnaces, 
producer-gas fired. They were then converted to fuel- 
oil fired and basic bottoms installed. Since 1913 they 
have been in continuous use with pulverized coal as 
a fuel. 

The separate gas and air checker chambers of the 
original furnaces were changed by throwing them into 
one chamber at each end of the furnace, although imme- 
diately under the furnace, a small slag car being lo- 
cated directly under the down comers in this chamber. 
The checker brick are placed to form large flues with a 
direct vertical passage at quite a sacrifice of checker 
area, but without the effect of losing time in making 
heats. The same time was maintained as that when 
fuel oil was used, three heats in 24 hr. 

The coal varied from 0.50 to 1 per cent sulphur, and 
the ash from 4 to 6 per cent with normal coal. This 
did not apply to coal received during the war, however, 
as the ash content went very much higher, due to poor 
mining practice. The smaller furnaces were used for 
pre-melting steel for electric furnaces, each furnace 
making from five to six 10-ton heats in 24 hr. No 
finishing, of course, was done in the furnace. 

The net saving by using pulverized coal compared 
with fuel oil during the past two years has been very 
great., Heats to the number of 250 to 300 are made 
without rebuilding roof; the roof forms a straight line 
from bulkhead to bulkhead. 

Fuel consumed averages 550 Ib. per ton of steel 
tapped for the year. This is a little higher than 
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would be the case in making ingots, as the metal must 
be hotter for pouring castings and, further, the heat is 
held longer for obvious reasons. 


Steel Plant C 

Product Steel 

One 25-ton basic 
ized coal. 


furnace, built for pulver- 

The slag pockets are larger than those originally on 
this furnace for oil firing. The regenerative air cham- 
bers are built back of the slag pockets and are longer 
than on the original furnace. These chambers each 
have a capacity of about 80 cu. ft. per ton of metal 
melted. 

Much trouble was experienced with the coal feeder, 
a double screw type, one screw above the other, with an 
air column passing between the upper and lower screw, 
it being intended to return the surplus coal dust by the 
lower screw. This arrangement was finally removed 
and a modified screw and air syphon feed substi- 
tuted. 

There were 162 heats made without a shut down. 

Fuel consumption averaged about 700 lb. of pulver 
ized coal per ton of charge. 

Much to encourage the management in using pul- 
verized coal resulted, but the need for steel became so 
urgent, and as the other furnaces were operating on 
oil, it was found desirable to operate all furnaces on one 
class of fuel only at that time, and the furnace was 
changed back to oil. 


Steel Plant D 
Steel eastings 
acid furnace, built 


Product: 
One 20-ton 
gas 


for producer 


The furnace design was not altered and the slag 
pocket and checkers soon became clogged. The coal 
was pulverized at an adjoining plant and carried to the 
furnace in steel containers which were placed at the 
end of the furnace and then connections made to burner 

Coal was not pulverized to the proper degree of 
fineness. 

After one week’s operation it was pronounced unsat- 
isfactory and discontinued. 


Steel Plant E 
Product: Ingots. 
One 30-ton basic furnace, built for producer 


gas. 
This furnace has small slag chamber. No checkers 
used. Regenerative air chambers so arranged that 


they may be cleaned during operation of furnace. 
Coal consumption averaged 650 lb. per ton of metal 
poured. Charge is made up of cold and hot metal. 
There were 75 to 125 heats made before repairing 
the room. Quality coal used covered a wide range 
from 1 to 3 per cent sulphur and 7 to 14 per cent ash. 
Steel Plant F 
Product Ingots for wire and wire 


One 35-ton basic furnace, built 
ized coal, 


nails. 
for pulver- 


When it was decided to install pulverized coal a fur- 
nace was rebuilt to conform to the requirements as 
they were then known. The walls and roof were 9 in. 
thick; combination screw feeders and burners were 
used; the coal averaged 1 per cent sulphur and 6 per 
cent ash; slack coal was used for pulverizing, the lump 
coal going to the gas producers. 

After a several months run it was found that the 
quality and quantity of steel produced was satisfac- 
tory compared with that made in the producer-gas fired 
furnaces, but an average of 4 days a month was re- 
quired for cleaning slag pockets and checkers. Various 
arrangements of checkers and baffle walls were em- 
ployed; the latter, however, were found faulty and 
abandoned, using checker brick arranged with vertical 
and horizontal openings. The slag pockets were too 
shallow and were deepened with improved results. 

By the end of the first year it was demonstrated that 
the walls and roof were too thin, that the steel binding 
was too light to hold heavier walls and roof and the 
furnace was torn down to the charging floor and re- 
built with 13% in. walls. 

The next period of operation—12 months—resulted 
in an average production of 2800 tons of steel per 
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month and fuel consumption of 490 lb. coal per ton of 
steel tapped. The best monthly production was 3300 
tons of ingots, while 9000 tons have been produced in 
three months with an average coal consumption of 
440 lb. per ton of ingots poured. 

The slag chambers are being made wider, it having 
been found desirable to make these the maximum per 
mitted by building conditions, as past experience indi 
cates that the number of heats that can be run with 
out stopping is limited to the capacity of the slag cham 
bers. The checker space as arranged at present is 
about 50 cu. ft. per ton of metal poured. The space 
available makes it impossible to enlarge the checker 
area and improve conditions in this direction. 

The results of three years operating with pul 
verized coal are very satisfactory and plans are being 
made to install an additional furnace designed with a 
dust chamber to burn pulverized coal, sufficient space 
being available. 


Steel Plants G, H, I 


Product: Ingots and billets, ete. : 
Thirty-five 50-ton basic furnaces, built for 
producer gas. 


These plants employ furnaces of practically the 
same capacity and design operating under similar con 
ditions, therefore it will be convenient to refer to them 
collectively. 

Although the furnaces were designed for producer 
gas, natural gas was used. The bath area is approxi- 
mately 480 sq. ft. or 8 sq. ft. per ton of metal. 

The ports were four in number and so arranged that 
the necks of the furnaces were 15 ft. from the bulk- 
head to the bridge wall, much longer than furnaces 
that had been previously fired with pulverized coal. 

Slag pockets were of small cubical capacity, while 
the checker space in regenerative chambers (air and 
gas combined) were very large, approximately 150 sq. 
ft. per ton of metal. 

A semi-duplexing process was the practice, charges 
consisting of 50 per cent cold metal and 50 per cent hot 
metal, on the average. At times as high as 80 per cent 
hot metal was charged and oftentimes this was blown. 

Heats were made in 5 to 12 hr., according to the 
charge. 

During the winter of 1916 there was a scarcity of 
natural gas and the management became interested in 
finding a substitute, fearing the necessary supply of 
gas would not be obtainable. 

The encouragement received from visiting several 
small plants using pulverized coal, as well as results 
obtained by their own experiments, influenced them to 
install pulverized coal equipment. In one case the steel 
company let a contract to an engineering company to 
install pulverizing machinery, distributing system and 
furnace fixtures and in the others purchased the equip- 
ment and installedit themselves. We refer to the 
plant that was built by the engineering company. 

It was the consensus of opinion of the several in- 
terested parties that furnace design was the principal 
factor that would require careful study, and it was de- 
cided that it would be best to make as little change as 
possible to begin with, allowing result of experience 
of applying coal dust to one furnace to point the way 
and nature of changes necessary. Pulverized coal screw 
feeders of the single screw type and combination burn- 
ers were used. 

The distance between the bulkhead and the bridge 
wall was too great for the design of burner, resulting 
in combustion being too far advanced before the gases 
reached the bridge wall. To overcome this a dog house 
was built and the burner was equipped with a tele- 
scopic device projecting the coal further into the fur- 
nace. The result of all this was unsatisfactory, due 
to the dog house burning out every few heats, and it 
was abandoned. 

The necks of the furnace were shortened a little, 
improving flame conditions and control and decreasing 
time of heats proportionately. This condition was im- 
proved by widening the necks of the furnace to obtain 
greater port area. Improvement was continued until 
the division walls between the ports were removed, a 
water cooled heel-wall being found a satisfactory sub- 
stitute. , 
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The best arrangement that could be made, however, 
did not produce results that were as satisfactory as was 
desired, the objection being that the roof over the neck 
burned badly. A siphon burner was substituted, which 
brought relief so far as refractory trouble was con- 
cerned, as it was possible to project the coal further 
into the furnace; on the other hand, unburned gases 
passed through the furnace and burned in the slag 
pockets. The latter was the least objectionable, as the 
fuel ratio was less important than production. 

Due to a number of furnaces being in use it was pos- 
sible to make minor changes at various times when a 
furnace was down for repairs, and in this way dif- 
ferent arrangements of checker brick, ports and roof 
were experimented with. Changes that could be made 
easily to the furnace above the charging floor were 
limited, due to the necessity of making very radical 
changes in steel work, which for the time being were 
prohibitive. 

The checker chambers of these furnaces being large 
afforded ample space to experiment with arrangement 
of checkers. Large flues, small flues and a combina- 
tion of both, as well as different depths of checkers, 
were tested, with the result that the combination gave 
the best results. 

Eventually the slag chamber was found to be a 
very important factor, as its capacity decided the num- 
ber of heats that could be made without stopping the 
furnace for cleaning. When the slag pocket filled it 
obstructed the area of fan tail or permitted the gases 
to carry oxides and ash directly into the checker cham- 
ber. There were 240 heats obtained without cleaning 
checkers with the best coal, while only 75 heats could 
be obtained without cleaning the slag pocket. 

The final method of operating was about as follows: 
After 75 heats, clean slag pockets; after 150 heats, clean 
slag pockets and checkers; after 225 heats, clean slag 
pockets; after 300 heats, clean slag pockets, checkers 
and repair roof and walls. 

Based on results of several months the coal con- 
sumption was approximately 500 lb. per ton of metal 
poured on a basis of all metal charged cold. Time of 
heats, tap to tap, 4 to 11 hr. Varying quality of coal 
was used, analyzing from 1 to 3 per cent sulphur and 7 
to 14 per cent ash. The poor quality was very unde- 
sirable on account of both sulphur and ash being so 
high, but the ash caused the greatest objection on ac- 
count of the small capacity of slag pocket and the 
extra labor involved in cleaning these and the checkers. 

The fact that hot metal formed part of the charge 
caused a slag to be formed immediately, and this af- 
forded protection to the metal, much of the sulphur 
leaving the furnace in the form of sulphur gases. 

The necessity of remodeling furnaces for improved 
results with pulverized coal and the impossibility of 
making the change during the war led the companies to 
return to natural gas fuel, which was again obtainable 
in satisfactory quantity. 


Steel Plant J 
Product: Steel castings 
Four 25-ton basic furnaces, built for pro- 
ducer gas 

These furnaces have been operating continuously 
with pulverized coal since 1915, the fuel consumption 
per ton of charge being 510 lb. average for the year. 
This is very good compared with fuel used in furnaces 
producing ingots, as the castings require hotter metal 
and the heats are held longer in the furnace. Many of 
the castings made are % in. in cross section. About 
one hour is required to pour a heat. 

The gas producers that were installed originally 
have been dismantled and sold. It is interesting to 
note that the fuel consumption was 800 lb. coal per 
ton of metal charged when coal was gassified. The 
cost of pulverizing is 72c. per ton of metal charged, 
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at present prices of power, labor, repairs and material 
for repairs. 

The cost of furnace repairs is about the same as 
when using producer gas. 

Heats are now made regularly in less than seven 
hours and 300 heats have been obtained without shut- 
ting down for repairs. 

The checkers are now cleaned daily from the out- 
side through openings in the walls. The larger part of 
the dust which settles is dry and flaky and can be 
easily removed by blowing. The rest is removed by 
poking. This dust, which falls to the bottom of the 
checkers, is scraped out once a week. Two men are 
required to do this work and they have no difficulty in 
keeping the furnaces in good condition during the run. 

The regenerative chambers are directly beneath the 
furnace, resulting in higher temperature of checkers. 

he furnace roof forms a straight line from one bulk- 
head to the other. 

The bath area is 11 ft. x 23 ft., or about 10.1 sq. ft. 
per ton of metal. 

Coal used analyses 3% to 5 per cent ash and % to 
| per cent sulphur, with a volatile carbon content of 35 
per cent. 

A screw feeder and burner combination utilizing air 
at 8 oz. and 40 to 50 Ib. is employed. 


Steel Plant K 


Product Ingots, blooms, billets., etc 
Four 50 and two 80-ton basic furnaces, 
built for fuel oil 
Pulverized coal eqpipment was installed at this 
plant in 1913, and since that time the furnaces have 
been in continuous service with very satisfactory re- 
sults. 
Furnace slag chambers are large and equipped with 
car bottoms. 
Data as to fuel consumption, number of heats on 
roof, and time of heats not obtainable. 


Steel Plant L 
Product Ingots and special forgings. 
One 18-ton basic furnace, built for fuel oil. 

Pulverized coal was used as an experiment and 
proved very unsatisfactory. The operators, not being 
familiar with its use, ran too high a temperature and 
melted the doors and roof. The test lasted only one 
week. 

Charges consisting of scrap, pig iron not being ob- 
tainable, were melted in 2 hr. The molten metal was 
taken to the electric furnace for refining. 

Checker arrangement was not satisfactory and soon 
clogged with ash. 

Coal used analyzed 1.5 per cent sulphur and 8 per 
cent ash. 

Steel Plant M 


Product Castings for railroad use 
One 15-ton acid furnace, built for producer 
gas 

Furnace was equipped to burn pulverized coal. It 
has been fired on several occasions, but is not ready 
for regular service. 

The furnace design is similar to other small fur- 
naces referred to in this paper, where the regenerative 
chambers are located beneath the furnace with a slag 
buggy located between, the principal difference being 
that the furnace under discussion has an acid bottom. 

The method of conveying coal to the furnace is to 
mix coal with air until a saturation point of the latter 
is reached. Air pressure of approximately 1 lb is used. 
The mixture is applied directly to the furnace; no pul- 
verized coal storage bin used. Part of the air supply 
for combustion is drawn from the regenerative cham- 
bers. 

Coal used for pulverizing contains 1.4 to 2.2 per 
cent sulphur. 


Recapitulation and Conclusions 


From the foreging it will be apparent that the 
problem of using pulverized coal successfully as a 
fuel for open-hearth furnaces involves a study of 
several conditions such as the process, charge, prod- 





uct, quality of coal, burners and design of furnace. 

Making acid steel has not been successful, due to 
the fact that the coals pulverized were not of the 
proper quality (low in sulphur). The basic process 
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results however were very satisfactory from a 
metallurgical standpoint. 

Among the plants mentioned we find the pig and 
scrap are charged cold in some instances and in 
others 50 per cent cold metal and 50 per cent hot 
metal, and at times 80 per cent of the hot metal 
was blown. 

The cold charge is subjected directly to the 
action of the flame in melting down and will absorb 
sulphur if any is present. In the case of semi- 
duplexing or duplexing, this condition is greatly 
reduced due to the fact that a slag is created imme- 
diately upon the hot metal entering the furnace. 
Obviously practice will vary as to quantity of steel 
produced per month in a given sized furnace under 
these conditions. 

Quality of product is readily obtainable with 
pulverized coal by selecting the pig and scrap and 
adding a little more lime. In one of the plants 
referred to a heat is made occasionally when speci- 
fications call for 0.45 per cent carbon and no trouble 
is experienced. 


Quality of Coal 


The quality of coal used for pulverizing is the 
same as that used previously when gas producers 
were employed in many instances, although very 
poor grades were used when the desirable kind was 
not obtainable. Coal analyzing 3 per cent sulphur 
and 14 per cent ash was used successfully in a semi- 
duplexing process for a short period. In one case 
where gas producers and pulverizers are used in 
the same plant, the coal is screened, the lump coal 
going to the gas producers and the slack to the 
pulverizers, and there is no appreciable difference 
in the quality of the product. 

It should not be understood from this state- 
ment that the high sulphur coal is preferred or as 
good as low sulphur coal for duplexing as it cannot 
be for obvious reasons. The use of high sulphur 
coal where it was used was compulsory during a 
period when no other kind was available. High 
sulphur coals for open-hearth steel melting are not 
desirable for metallurgical reasons aside from 
mechanical considerations. 

Sulphur in the coal and its effect upon the 
charge when melting depend upon the percentage of 
sulphur in the coal and the fineness of the coal when 
pulverized. If the coal contains a low percentage 
of sulphur and the product when pulverized con- 
tains a high percentage of impalpable powder, a 
gaseous condition is established immediately when 
the powder is projected into the furnace, and the 
sulphate present is apparently oxidized and carried 
out of the furnace with the waste gases. Coals 
containing over 1.5 per cent sulphur are not desir- 
able in any event. 

A 200 mesh sieve should be used for measuring 
fineness and 85 per cent of the product should pass 
through. Sieve tests are the only practical method 
we have of testing at the present time and it must 
be remembered that this determines only the quan- 
tity of material passing through, leaving the fine- 
ness to be determined by other means. 

The fineness to which the coal is pulverized will 
be reflected in the time of heats—the higher the 
percentage of impalpable powder in the product the 
nearer a fixed gas condition is approached and the 
faster the heat. 


Burner and Feeder Mechanism 


The feeder and burner mechanism is more 
important than would seem at first thought. The 
coal feeder is attached to the bottom of the coal 
bin and controls the flow of pulverized coal to the 
column of low pressure air used for conveying the 
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mixture to the burner. The burner itself is on! 
part of the apparatus, its function being to conve) 
the mixture of coal dust and air to the furnace, at 
une same time permitting the velocities to bh 
reduced without separating the coal dust and air. 
The burner is fitted with a high pressure air jet 
to insure the mass being projected into the furnac« 
the proper distance before combustion is completed. 

Burners of this type attached to a furnace with 
a very long neck have not been successful due to 
combustion taking place before the gases cross the 
bridgewall, and as a result the roof over the neck 
was burned unnecessarily. 

Another method is to siphon coal from the pul- 
verized coal bin, the latter being used in furnaces 
with long necks which could not be conveniently 
changed to overcome the objection met in the use 
of the screw feed type, although the former has 
not been found the most efficient as regards fuel 
consumption per ton of metal poured. 

There are two combinations of air pressure 
in use at the present time, due to the different 
design of furnaces and conditions. Where the screw 
feeder is used 6-0z. pressure is employed to convey 
the pulverized coal to the burner at which point a 
very small quantity of air at 80 lb. pressure is used 
to mix the mass with the volume of air coming from 
the regenerators. Where the siphon is used the 
6-0z. air is eliminated. 

The quantity of cold air introduced into the fur- 
nace in the form of a vehicle is estimated to be 
15 per cent of the total air required for combus- 
tion. 

The best results obtained is the use of a pres- 
sure which will give the proper mixture of coal and 
air at a minimum velocity through the furnace 
affording time for combustion in the place where 
it is wanted—the heating chamber and not in the 
downtakes and slag chambers. 

Oxidation resulting from the use of pulverized 
coal is comparable with best practice where other 
fueis are used. Due to the impalpable powder to 
which the coal is pulverized and its independent 
control make it possible to mix with air in dif- 
ferent proportions as required. A reducing, neutral 
oxiding flame condition is readily obtained. 

Time of heats, tap to tap, in a 50-ton furnace 
vary according to the nature of the charge. With 
all metal charged cold consisting of 30 per cent pig 
and 70 per cent scrap, an average of 11 hr. for a 
period of one year has been obtained. 

Production in most of the furnaces using pul- 
verized coal has been very satisfactory. The fact 
that its use is being continued under very unfavor- 
able conditions in some plants is significant. 

A monthly average of 2800 tons of ingots is 
being obtained in one plant where all metal is 
charged cold, and the furnace is not an ideal design. 
In another plant, all cold charges, 12,000 tons of 
ingots per month was averaged over a period of 
half a year. Where semi-duplexing is practiced the 
average for the month was 30,000 tons. 

Coal consumption is very uniform in the various 
furnaces, taking into consideration the difference 
in furnace design and burners. The best practice 
is 500 Ib. of coal with a maximum of 700 Ib. on a 
cold charge basis. 


Repairs Per Ton of Metal 


Repairs per ton of metal poured is a great 
variable. In some furnaces the cost of refractories 
is as low as 28c per ton and in others as high as 
70c per ton. The great difference in design of 


furnace is responsible for excessive refractory cost. 
With well proportioned furnace the cost of refrac- 
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tories should not exceed 25c per ton, all economies 
considered. 

The common method of distributing is the screw 
onveyor connection being made to pulverized coal 
bin at each end of each furnace by means of 
spouts. Some attempts have been made to elimi- 
nate its pulverized coal bin at the furnace project- 
ing the coal and air mixture directly into the fur- 
nace, but up to the present time this has not been 
very successful. A supply of pulverized coal at 
the furnace, making each furnace an independent 
unit, is to be preferred for obvious reasons. Dis- 
tributing coal by high pressure air through a small 
diameter pipe, the coal dust being separated by a 
cyclone and precipitated into the pulverized coal 
bin, has been introduced and promises to be satis- 
factory under certain conditions. 

Pulverized coal bins of different design are in 
use and generally speaking there is little difference 
to the casual observer. However, the design is 
important to insure the steady flow of coal dust 
and this is best accomplished by using a bin with 
one side straight, 90 deg. The capacity of the bin 
need not exceed 6 tons for proper operating con- 
ditions on a 50-ton furnace. Bins should be 
equipped with a vent. 


Furnace Design 


Furnace design is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant item of the several mentioned, as the success 
of pulverized coal firing depends upon the smooth- 
ness of operation and the minimum time required 
for repairing the furnace. If the furnace is not 
properly designed the cost of material and labor 
for repairs as well as the production sacrificed may 
offset the advantages of firing with pulverized 
coal. 

It has been learned that a design had to be 
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worked out and by comparison we note that much 
has been accomplished with a furnace embracing a 
slag chamber of large cubical contents, having a 
removable bottom, affording the gases an oppor- 
tunity of expanding and pregipitating the heavy 
oxides and molten ash, and with regenerative cham- 
ber at each end of the furnacp, gf large volume, 
provided with observation and: predning doors, the 
checker brick being assembled ‘to srovide vertical 
flues of comparatively large area! and the waste 
gases passed through a boiler. 

In this class we find two methods of operating, 
one in which the fine ash is blown through the 
regenerative chamber and out of the stack, the 
checkers arranged to form large vertical flues; and 
the other where the checker arrangement, forming 
small flues, catch a large quantity of the ash mak- 
ing it necessary to clean continuously or close 
down every few weeks for cleaning. The first 
method is subject to a loss of heat unless waste- 
heat boilers are used and in the second, extra labor 
is required. 

In most instances the placing of checker cham- 
bers under the furnace is objected to for obvious 
reasons, and as a rule waste-heat boilers are used 
as the only means of avoiding a loss of heat caused 
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by a poorly constructed furnace or bad operating 
conditions. 

The most economical results are obtained by 
returning all of the waste heat available to the 
furnace, and a design of furnace that will provide 
for the accumulation and removal of fine ash afte? 
passing through the slag chamber will have the 
effect of cleaning the gases before they enter the 
regenerative chamber and it will be possible to so 
arrange the checker brick to form flue areas that 
will absorb the maximum quantity of heat from 
the outgoing gases and permit the incoming live air 
to be heated to the desired temperature. 

In our opinion a dust chamber of sufficient 
volume located between the slag chamber and the 
regenerative chamber affording a low velocity of 
gases will cause precipitation of a large quantity 
of fine ash, and any particles that remain in sus- 
pension will be carried with the waste gases out 
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of the furnace. It is a mistake to apply pulverized 
coal to an improperly designed furnace. In the 
event of building a new plant there is sufficient data 
available to enable one to build a practical furnace. 

Steam boilers should not be necessary in a 
properly designed and operated furnace as the 
temperature of outgoing gases should not exceed 
700 deg. Fahr. 


. insane 
Pulverizers 


22 kw. X 24hr. X Ic 
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Accidents and Explosions 


Casualties have attended the use of pulverized 
coal as has been the case with all kinds of fuel. 
The number has been small and in many instances 
were the result of negligence on the part of the 
operator. Coal dust explosions are impossible with- 
out mixing it with air, and when transported or 
stored in bins at furnaces it has been kept inactive 
for weeks without any disadvantages. 

Certain coals will fire spontaneously under cer- 
tain conditions, whether in lump or pulverized form, 
and if this happens with the latter in a bin at the 


furnace, it need not be a cause for alarm to the’ 


extent of stopping the furnace and emptying the 
bin, as it is only necessary to stop the feeding 
of coal into the bin, allowing the furnace to con- 
tinue until the smoldering coal dust has been con- 
sumed, after which an inspection should be made 
to ascertain if there is any carbon accumulation to 
be removed. 

We are frequently asked the comparative value 
of pulverized coal and gasified coal, and from the 
best information obtainable in practice we have 
tabulated the cost of these two methods covering 
power, labor, repairs and material for repairs, tak- 
ing as a base 10 mechanical gas producers and two 
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pulverizers with a. rated capacity of 240 and 180 
net tons of coal per day of 24 hr., the pulverizing 
method requiring 25 per cent less coal. 

The best grades of gas coal highly desirable for 
gasification are more costly at the present time 
and attempts are made to use cheaper grades. 
Only those who have operated producers can appre- 
‘iate the lack of satisfactory performance in the 
case of gasifying poor grade coals, involving great 


Side-Opening Heat Treatment Furnace 


An underfired side-opening furnace intended for use 
by those forging shops which handle material differing 
widely in shape and size has been developed by the 
W. S. Rockwell Co., 50 Church Street, New York. The 
furnace, as shown in the accompanying illustrations, 
was originally built with the chamber 5 ft. 9 in. long 
from front to rear and 36 ft. wide. In order to anneal 
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and heat treat the largest shafts and similar pieces 
handled in the forge shop where it is installed, the 
furnace is now being lengthened to provide a working 
chamber 105 ft. wide in the clear, the length remaining 


the same. The construction is such that the furnace 
can be built of any width and any reasonable length. 

The furnace is provided with movable partition walls 
and can be divided into seven separate chambers, each 
approximately 5 ft. wide. The doors covering the work- 
ing openings can be raised or lowered independently of 
one another. Doors are dovetailed and form guides 
within themselves that prevent the escape of hot gases, 
and are raised and lowered by compressed air and coun- 
terweights. Each individual valve operating the air 
hoists are located at the side of the furnace, from which 
point the operator can see the doors. 

The roof is constructed of flat tiles, thus to avoid 
the thrust caused by the ordinary arch construction. 
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expense of labor, low gas value and slowing d 
of time in making heats, all of which influence 
cost of fuel per ton of steel poured. 

Records of the amount of coal gasified in n 
large steel plants show a wide diversity as 
results. Some run as low 500 Ib. of eal 
under certain conditions, while many plants 
from 900 to 1000 Ib. of coal per ton of st 
poured. 


as 


The roof and the door lift rigs are suspended from ¢ 
overhead truss. Oil or gas may be used as fuel, 
combustion taking place in a series of combustion cham- 
bers located under the hearth. This location is empha- 
sized as insuring a hot bottom and the best of heati: 
conditions. Some of the gases in the heating chambe 
are siphoned back into the combustion chambers, thus 
to insure complete circulation and uniformity of tem 
perature throughout the heating chamber. The spent 
gases as they leave the vents circulate through pre 
heaters at the rear of the furnace and arranged above 
the vents. Due to the method of application of the 
heat and the utilization of the waste heat, the fuel 
consumption is stated to be very low. 
The burners are controlled from 
level at the rear of the furnace. 
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brickwork, or of the furnace as a whole, is taken up 
by heavy springs which can be seen at the side of the 
furnace. The overhead trusswork has been divided to 
prevent distortion due to the heat in the furnace. 

If the pieces to be heated are small, they may be 
placed on the floor of the furnace; or if they are large 
and rather unwieldy, heavy cast-steel trucks may be 
used, upon which the pieces are supported above the 
floor level, special provision also being made to take 
care of the expansion of the pieces within the furnace. 


On Oct. 1 the Dickey Steel Co., Inc., Woolworth 
Building, New York, was appointed Eastern sales and 
export representative of the Hammond Steel Co., Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., manufacturer of high grade electric 
furnace, alloy and carbon steels in the form of ingots, 
billets, bars, die blocks, weldless ring forgings and 
special shapes. 





The Truth About the Rock Island Plan 


Arsenal Scheme of Employee Organiza- 
tion Neither Subversive to Discipline nor 
Prejudicial to Authority of Management 


BY GILBERT L. LACHER 


HAT is the truth about the Rock Island plan? 
W This question, no doubt, has arisen in the minds 

of many who have read the conflicting press re- 
ports regarding the character of the scheme of em- 
ployee organization in effect at the United States 
arsenal, Rock Island, Illinois. Articles published in 
some of the leading newspapers, particularly in the 
East, conveyed the impression that the plan _ trans- 
ferred authority from the management to labor and 
constituted a revolutionary development in industrial 
relations, strikingly similar in many respects to the 
soviet idea now in vogue in Russia. It was charged 
that arsenal employees elected their own foremen and 
determined their own rates of pay. It was also al- 
leged that the workmen had formed a sales organiza- 
tion to compete for business with private manufactur- 
ing piants, 

Because of the general interest in the Rock Island 
plan and the seeming paradox of the creation of so rad- 
ical a scheme in a military organization, the IRON AGE 
sent a representative to Rock Island to determine if 
the current reports had any foundation in fact. 
Through the courtesy of the management and em- 
ployees from whom he secured detailed information 
concerning the organization and operation of the ar- 
senal works council, we are able to present an exposi- 
tion of the plan. 


Plan Intended as Preventive of Misunderstanding 


At the outset it may be said that the works organi- 
zation of employees at the Rock Island arsenal, is 
neither subversive to discipline nor prejudicial to the 
authority of the management. The plan is intended 
only to provide a definitely organized means of com- 
munication and conference between the management 
and the employees of the arsenal. Like the works 
council plans in effect in a number of large industrial 
institutions, such as the International Harvester 
Co., it aims to prevent misunderstanding and pre- 
serve harmonious relations between employer and em- 
ployees through the operation of established machinery 
for the discussion and adjustment of matters of mutual 
interest. 

The Central Council 


The instrument of communication between the 
workers and the management is the Central Council, 
a body made up of 39 employee representatives, elected 
from 13 divisions of the arsenal—three representatives 
for each division. The council elects a chairman and sec- 
retary and designates four members to act with the chair- 
man as a Conference Committee to meet with the com- 
manding officer, and from officials of the arsenal ap- 
pointed by him as representatives of the manage- 
ment. These 10 men with the commanding officer as 
the chairman, constitute the Joint Conference Commit- 
tee. Twelve standing committees, of two members 
each, are elected by the council to meet with a like 
number of representatives of the management, ap- 
pointed by the commanding officer. These committees 
have been assigned such specific duties as have been 
mutually agreed upon by the Joint Conference Commit- 
tee. Council members are eligible for duty on only one 
of these committees, unless otherwise determined by 
the joint committee. 


Final Authority Rests With Commanding Officer 


The three Council representatives from each division 
constitute a Department Committee and are expected to 
make every effort to settle all departmental matters with 
the civilian or officer in charge of the department. In case 
of disagreement, however, the point at issue is referred 
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to the joint standing committee having jurisdiction. 
If, after a thorough investigation by that body, no de- 
cision is reached, the case, together with a full written 


record, goes to the Joint Conference Committee. Al- 
though this is the normal procedure, individual em- 
ployees or groups of employees have the privilege of 
presenting nay matter directly to the Central Council 
or to the Commanding Officer or his representatives, 
but exercise this right only under exceptional circum- 
stances. If the Joint Conference Committee fails to 
dispose of a case referred to it, the final decision rests 
with the Commanding Officer. Although no machinery 
has been provided in the council plan for any appeal 
from his decision, employees, as individuals, are au- 
thorized under statute to bring their grievances to the 
attention of the Chief of Ordnance and, if not satisfied 
with his disposition of the case, may appeal to the 
Secretary of War. 

It is not anticipated, however, that many matters 
will have to be referred to the Commanding Officer or 
that individual employees, dissatisfied with his treat- 
ment of a case, will feel called upon to exercise their 
legal right to appeal to Washington. At any rate, the 
principal purpose of the Rock Island plan is to provide 
a common forum where workers and officials can freely 
meet, frankly discuss their problems, and by becoming 
acquainted with all viewpoints on a given question, 
arrive at a mutually satisfactory agreement. The 
scheme was created on the theory that misunderstand- 
ing is the mother of unrest and that the surest way to 
preserve harmonious relations between employee and 
management is to furnish a vehicle of expression 
whereby the views of the working force will win ap- 
propriate attention. 


Employees Exercise No Executive Functions 


Through the council plan the employees are at lib- 
erty to make any recommendation they see fit. If 
these meet the approval of the management represen- 
tatives on the committee concerned, the suggestions 
are adopted. Otherwise the matter will be finally dis- 
posed of by the Commanding Officer. It should be 
noted here that the execution of any change adopted 
at the suggestion of employees, rests solely with the 
management, the function of the council being of a 
suggestive or advisory character and not executive. 


The Sub-Committees of the Council 


Insofar as possible the Central Council and its sub- 
committees are relieved of the necessity of considering 
matters which are purely of departmental concern, 
such questions being generally settled by the employee 
representatives of each division in conjunction with the 
officer or civilian in charge. The arsenal has been di- 
vided into 13 divisions ,including approximately equa) 
numbers of workers. The 13 departments are as fol- 
lows: 


Engineering Division, 

Purchase, Storage and Transportation Division, 
Construction and Maintenance Section, 
Administrative Division, 

Small Arms Section, 


Equipment Section, 

Harness Section, 

Woodworking Section, 

Cloth Section, 

Tool Manufacturing Section 

Artillery Vehicle Section (Shops I and G), 
Artillery Vehicle Section (Shop FE), 
Artillery Vehicle Section (Shops L and M). 


Employees Have Not Raised Own Wages 


The 12 standing committees of the Central Council 
are shown in the following list. 


‘(Continued on page 1369) 
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DOMINION STEEL CORPORATION 


British Interests Said to be Planning Large 
Construction Program 


Some strange statements concerning the Dominion 
Steel Corporation’s Sydney, Nova Scotia, plant are 
made in a cabled report from London to Montreal news- 
papers. Col. Grant Morden of London is quoted in one 
cable as saying that British engineers, after a com- 
plete survey of the steel plant at Sydney, have reported 
in favor of “scrapping nearly all of it” as it was very 
out of date, and they recommend the installation of a 
new plant at a cost of between “two and three million 
pounds.” 

It is understood that British interests have taken 
50,000 shares of the company’s treasury stock, or 10 
per cent of the consolidated capital of the Dominion 
Steel Corporation, this investment being estimated at 
$3,500,000. Jron and Steel of Canada comments as 
follows on the London cablegram referred to above: 


One hardly knows what to make of such irresponsible 
statements. No new steel plant can, be built for “two or 
three million pounds.”’ Further, the Dominion Steel Corpora- 
tion has just put its plant in very good shape, and the only 
really weak link in the plant is the rather out-of-date and 
inadequate open-hearth plant. The blast furnaces are in 
good condition. The coke ovens and washery are new, and 


the best of their kind, and it must be a cold douche to trust- 
ing, not to say credulous, holders of steel stock to hear that 
after spending so many millions on the extension and re- 
habilitation of the steel plant, it “is very much out of date’’ 
and should be “nearly all scrapped.’’ 

The place where the Dominion Steel Corporation now 
needs to spend money is not on its steel plant (which is in 
better shape than it ever was in its history), but on the 
collieries, on which practically nothing has been expended 
Since 1912. 

The Dominion Steel Corporation has made lots of steel 
in the past, and good steel. Why should it be thought 
proper for British engineefrs, or any other kind of engineers, 
to inspect a going plant, which recently made a lot of money, 
and nonchalantly announce that the aforesaid plant is a 
junk pile? It is a wonder the term a “streak of rust’’ was 
not used. It is a favorite expression of outside engineers 
when inspecting Canadian steel plants. 

If the Dominion Steel shareholders presently wake up and 
ask who is running their affairs it will not be surprising. 


In the London report cabled to Montreal it was 
stated that when the new Dominion plant is built it 
would have great possibilities in export trade as well 
as home trade; that for years there would be a shortage 
of steel and of ships; that if the Canadian Government 
assisted shipbuilding with a subsidy the company would 
build ships. 


Canadian Orders Go Begging 


TORONTO, Dec. 22.—There are firms in Canada, many 
of them, that cannot get a mill to take their steel 
orders at all. There are orders going begging, espe- 
cially for sheets that in ordinary times would be keenly 
solicited. One Canadian buyer for large importing and 
warehousing interests returned this week and confessed 
that he had failed in his mission. “It looks to me as 
though the United States mills did not want to take on 
business now. In one case the bookings were not over 
three months, but one of the officials at that mill told 
me that they did not intend to repeat the mistake of the 
war, when they booked for months ahead at stated 
prices. From that I take it that they are keeping their 
bookings at present prices within reach so that they 
can take on business at the higher levels that they look 
for when the spring rush comes.” 

Nearly all the Canadian machine tool dealers have 
been served by their United States principals with no- 
tices of increases in price, generally of the 10 per cent 
variety. The president of one of the largest Canadian 
concerns stated to THE IRON AGE this week that the 
increase in price and the exchange rate made it a 
pretty stiff proposition to buy in the States, but he was 
not aware that it was holding back any business. “The 
big thing now is delivery,” is his opinion, “and the 
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buyer at present seldom haggles over the price if we can 
secure what he wants at anything like a reasonable 
delivery date. The chief difficulty is in keeping ou: 
customers who have received quotations from us in- 
formed of the changes. There should not be muc! 
worry over the exchange,” he concluded, “as prices are 
based on delivery dates, and the exchange rate may 
have righted itself considerably by that time.” 


Experienced Chemists and Salesmen Seek 
Positions 


The Employment Bureau of the United States Army 
Chemical Warfare Service is rapidly reducing its force 
and among those who will soon be thrown out of em- 
ployment. are 24 chemists experienced in analyzing iron 
and steel and about a dozen iron and steel salesmen. 
Major Frederick M. Crossett, director of the Chemical 
Warfare Service Employment Bureau, has been tour- 
ing industrial centers in connection with the placing of 
some of these men. In speaking of the type of man 
in the Chemical Warfare Service during the war, many 
of whom are still seeking positions, Major Crossett 
said: “There were consulting chemists who abandoned 
the businesses they had spent years in developing. 
There were in addition men who held high salaried 
positions in the arts and in industry. There were 1400 
chemists who worked in the experimental laboratories at 
Washington. They were the men who discovered the 
secrets on which the Germans relied when they set out 
to win victory through the use of gas.” The address 
of the Employment Bureau of the Chemical Warfare 
Service is Washington. 


International Steel Corporation 


The word “American” has been dropped from the 
name of American International Steel Corporation, 
which will hereafter be known as International Steel 
Corporation. It was found that the name of the Amer- 
ican International Steel Corporation, which is one of 
the group of companies operating under American In- 
ternational Corporation ownership, was sometimes con- 
fused with that of the parent corporation, and the 
change was for this reason, as well as for the conveni- 
ence of the shorter name. The International Steel Cor- 
poration’s business has mounted steadily, despite the 
unfavorable conditions which have tended to restrict the 
industry; and the year is closing with millions of 
dollars’ worth of unfilled orders on its books. 

Its original offices with the parent corporation at 
120 Broadway have been outgrown and it has leased 
the entire floor of the Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank Building at 51 Chambers Street, where it will 
occupy new quarters about Feb. 1. The Allied Ma- 
chinery Co. of America, another subsidiary of the 
American International Corporation, also has its offices 
in the same building. 

Among other companies in the A. I. C. group are 
G. Amsinck & Co.; Carter, Macy & Co.; Rosin & Tur- 
pentine Export Co., and American Balsa Co. The 
American International Corporation also has substan- 
tial investment interests in International Mercantile 
Marine, United States Rubber Co., Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Co., United Fruit Co., and New York Shipbuilding 
Co. One of its achievements is the construction and 
operation of the Hog Island shipyards. It also has a 
number of large projects under way in foreign coun- 
tries. The directorate includes many of the best-known 
financial and industrial leaders in this country. Charles 
A. Stone of Stone & Webster is president, and Frank A. 
Vanderlip is chairman of the board. 

The directors of International Steel Corporation are 
all identified with the parent corporation. The presi- 
dent is C. A. Richards, whose services we) 2 invaluable 
to the War Trade Board during the war. Morris Met- 
calf is executive vice-president, and Albert C. Mann is 
vice-president in charge of purchasing and traffic. 


The Chaplin-Fulton & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, is 
building an addition to its plant in that city. 
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TYPES OF END STANDARDS* 


Relative Value of Flat, Cylindrical, Spherical and 
Other End Standards 


The term end standard is used to designate a stand- 
ard of measurement the gaging dimension of which is 
the distance between the two ends, in contradistinction 
to the line standard on which a dimension is repre- 
sented by the distance between two lines. The test 
pieces which accompany micrometer calipers are end 
standards, and the familiar 6-in. rule is a line standard. 


Precision Gages and Flat End Standards 


Precision blocks or gages are end standards, but 
there is seldom any question as to whether precision or 
another type of end standard should be used for a given 
piece of work. They are used generally for compara- 
tively small measurements in combinations that give 
the exact size desired. They should be accurate to 
0.00001 in., with sufficiently large gaging surfaces to 
insure stability when they are wrung together, without 
being so large as to be awkward in use. Such blocks 
cannot be made by the average manufacturer for his 
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This can be done on a measuring machine supplied with 
ball contacts, or with a micrometer caliper if sufficient 
patience is exercised. Nevertheless, the two following 
types require less time for the same accuracy. 


Cylindrieal and Spherical End Standards 


Cylindrical end standards, Fig. E, have end faces 
which are portions of the lateral surface of a cylinder. 
If a reference measuring disk is cut through at equal 
distances each side of the center, a cylindrical 
end standard is left. Cylindrical end standards also 
can be made by the manufacturer for his own use. 
They possess an advantage over flat end standards, 
in that it is comparatively easy to align a gage in one 
direction only. They are used exactly as disks are 
used for the smaller sizes. These standards are found 
to be surprisingly rare, considering their general de- 
sirability. 

Spherical end standards, Fig. C, occupy the same 
relation to steel balls that cylindrical end stand- 
ards do to disks. The end surfaces are spherical 
with radii equal to half the length of the standard. 
They are the easiest end standards to handle when it 
comes to the larger sizes, because no attention need be 
paid to their alignment, so long as contact is secured 
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Flat, Pin, Spherical, 


own use, and should be purchased from a reliable firm. 
Fig. D shows two types of precision gages. 


Whereas precision blocks require special methods and 
skill in their manufacture, flat end standards of the 
usual type, Fig. A, can be made by a manufacturer 
for his own use. The end faces of an ordinary flat 
end standard are likely to be 0.00005 in. out of flat, 
and they are frequently out of parallel. The chief 
objection to flat end standards, however, is the trouble 
experienced to get them properly aligned. This ma- 
terially limits the accuracy attainable with flat end 


standards over 6 in. in length, for it is difficult to “feel” ° 


whether a standard of greater size is in proper contact 
with the flat measuring surfaces of a measuring ma- 
chine. 

An imperceptible deviation from the proper align- 
ment will give a reading diagonally through the 
standard which is considerably greater than the true 
length of the standard. Thus, if a 12-in. flat end 
standard is turned only 10 min. from its proper posi- 
tion, an error of somewhat over 0.0009 in. will result. 
Consequently it is difficult to repeat readings closely. 


*By R. L. Rankin, assistant physicist, Bureau of Stan- 
dards, Washington. 
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somewhere on the spherical ends. The radii on the 
commercial standards are usually ground with suffi- 
cient accuracy to give very similar measurements for 
different positions of the stdndard. The chief disad- 
vantage is the difficulty of producing them in the aver- 
age shop. Another disadvantage, due to the fact that 
point contact is obtained between a spherical and a flat 
surface, is that if the standard is used for a while in 
about the same position, it is worn away at that point 
so that a larger measurement is obtained for any other 
position. The effect of compression caused by pressure 
on these standards should be considered also for precise 
work. 


Pin Gages Not Accurate 


Pin gages, Fig. B, are not accurate enough to war- 
rant their use if any other type will do. They are 
ground with a small radius and the larger sizes are 
sometimes flattened slightly on the ends. Readings 
change so, with the gage in different positions, that 
it is almost impossible to tell just what dimension the 
standard truly represents. If it is necessary to gage 
a groove into which only a small standard will go, it 
would be better to make a cylindrical or a spherical end 
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standard and ‘taper the ends down to the desired size, 
rather than use a pin gage as commonly made. 

One point which has not been mentioned is important 
in connection with all end standards, excepting new 
and reliable precision blocks. This is the calibration of 
the standards by the comparison of their length with 
that of known standards of length. It rarely happens 
that even a well-made end standard is accurate as to 
length. The average error in the length of 100 flat 
end standards tested recently by the Gage Section of 
the Bureau of Standards, ranging in size from 1 to 24 
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in. was 0.00032 in., and the average error in 40 spheri 
cal end standards was found to be 0.00024 in. Th 
average manufacturer would make standards with co. 
siderably larger errors than these. Thus it is advisabl 
to have at least one set of reference standards tested 
at the Bureau of Standards if a manufacturer is en 
gaged on accurate work. Such tests are made for a 
nominal As indicated above, this should not be 
necessary in the case of new precision blocks made 

a reliable firm. 


fee. 


Electrically Driven Reversing Rolling Mills 


Essential Equipment and Its Functions—Power Problem 


of the 


N interesting discussion of electrically driven revers- 


ing rolling mills was given by Wilfred Sykes, West- 


inghouse Electric Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., be- 
fore the sixteenth general meeting of the American 
Iron & Steel Institute, New York. After briefly re- 
viewing the factors that lead up to the development of 
the electric drive for rolling mills, Mr. Sykes outlined 
the necessary equipment and the functions of the vari- 
ous units. 


Principal Parts of the Reversing Drive 


The principal part of an electrical reversing drive, 
he said, is of course the motor connected to the mill. 


The Reversing Mill Motor, Seen in the Background, Is 
Set Which Provides a Means for Controlling the Speed 
izing the 
These motors are direct current machines and differ 


little in general cheracteristics from those with which 
we have been long familiar. There are, however, many 
special features that play a most important part and 
that spell the difference between success and failure. 
Of first consideration must be the mechanical construc- 
tion and this must be beyond question. We must make 
a closer study of the details of construction than is 
usual to insure there can be no relative movement of 
parts under the severe shocks that the motor has to 
stand, and prudence requires that all parts be so strong 
that in case something must break about the mill it 
will not be the motor. Together with this, we must 
keep our design balanced so that the weights of our 
moving parts are not excessive, as an appreciable 
amount of energy is required to accelerate and retard 
the motor itself. 


Plant as a Whole—Electric vs. 


current flows through it. 


Steam Drive 


The motor is not supplied with energy direct from 
the power plant, but through a so-called “flywheel 
motor generator set.” The function of this set is to 
provide means for controlling the speed and direction 
of rotation of the motor and of equalizing the load on 
the power plant. It would be, of course, very difficult 
to build any type of controlling equipment that would 
handle the large current involved in motors of this 
type, as will be readily appreciated when we think of 
the flashing and noise made by the controllers for the 
motors driving the tables, screw down, etc., which sel- 
dom exceed 100 hp., whereas our main motor may 
carry loads 100 times as great. The speed of the 





Supplied with Current Through the Flywheei Motor Generator 
and Direction of Rotation of the Mill Motor, and of Equal- 
Load on the Power Plant 


motor is proportional to the voltage impressed on it, 
and its direction of rotation depends on the way the 
By having a special gen- 
erator to supply the motor we can through the excita- 
tion of this generator vary the voltage and the direc- 
tion of the main current, and we need handle only about 
4% of 1 per cent of the current in the motor. This is, 
of course, easily done, and the control of our 10,000 to 
20,000-hp. motors is actually better than the control of 
the table motors. 

The second function of our flywheel set is to pre- 
vent the terrific peak loads from the mill from being 
thrown on the power plant. If this were not done it 
would be necessary to have large generating capacity 
running at very low average load to carry the mill. 
Fortunately, we can equalize the load to a great extent 
by a properly controlled flywheel which will give up 
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energy during periods of great demand and absorb it 
during the intervals. For this reason suitable fly- 
wheels are connected to the generators supplying power 
to the reversing motor and through the aid of suitable 
controlling apparatus they are utilized so that the load 
on the power plant is only about one-fourth of the peaks 
on the main motor. 

For driving the generator and flywheel some kind 
of motor is required, and the type is dependent on the 
power system. This motor is only large ehough to 
carry the average load, is not connected with the peaks 
of the mill motor. The remainder of the equipment is 
for the purpose of controlling these functions and pro- 
viding meens for measuring and recording the power 
used. The starting and the control of the speed of the 
motor driving the set is done by the slip regulator, 
which automatically slows down the fiywheels during 
peak load, thus causing it to give up energy and ac- 
celerates it during intervals, thereby absorbing energy. 

This may seem a rather roundabout system, but it 
functions admirably, and it does more than a steam en- 
eine, inasmuch as it equalizes the load which is of the 
greatest importance from an economic standpoint. 


Electric vs. Steam Drive 


As to the first cost, the reversing motor and equip- 
ment is a little more expensive than a high class engine, 
all factors considered, but the fuel required does not 

xeeed one-third of that for the average engine and is 

less than one-half of that for the best engine we can 
build. Such items as labor, maintenance, etc., are 
small, so that altogether it shows great economy com- 
pared with steam drive. 

We are accustomed to associate a considerable 
boiler plant with a reversing engine and it is rather in- 
teresting to find that with electric drive the power 
taken by the reversing motor, compared to the mill 
auxiliaries, is not greater than it is. A five months’ 
average of one plant shows that the main blooming mill 
equipment took only two and one-fourth times the 
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It is not reasonable to take a part of a-mill and make 
comparison of cost of electric versus steam drive, espe- 
cially where the steam plant mey be an isolated unit, as 
we unduly load the electric motor with a part of the 
generating plant out of proportion to the real facts. It 
is where we consider the plant as a whole that the elec- 
tric system demonstrates its value. For economy we 
must concentrate our power equipment so as to utilize 
the best that science provides us with. By using large 
units the greztest economy is obtained and the rela- 
tive labor and other costs are reduced to a minimum. 
If we then connect to such a power generating station 
all our power consuming devices we will find that the 
aggregate required is less than the sum of the loads 
on the individual consumers. 

Electricity provides us with a means of using the 
most economical prime movers, and the consuming de- 
vices can be driven with machines that will transform 
our wholesale generated power to mechanical work 
with a loss of only a few per cent. We not only con- 
vert more of the heat units in our fuel into useful en- 
ergy, but we can arrange to take advantage of the 
overlapping of the fluctuations of the demand of our 
consuming devices to averege them and so keep the 
rate of generation approximately constant. 

We should lay out our generating stations with units 
of such size and characteristics in relation to the ulti- 
mate requirements as to get the best economy and with 
such a margin of capacity that the electrification of our 
plants can take place as opportunity offers, without 
having to consider each time we desire to add a motor 
whether the generating plant will not have to be ex- 
tended. We can then modernize our mills as changes 
are required and ultimately convert our wasteful 
methods of power generation of the past to the best 
that we have at present knowledge of. Great force 
is given to this viewpoint with the rapid rise of fuel 
and labor costs, two of the principal faetors in our 
power costs. It is wise in this respect to consider the 
possibilities of ultimately tying different generating 
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stations together for the material benefit of those con- 
cerned. In this way, power may be interchanged at 
times to advantage and the stand by value of such in- 
terconnection reduces the amount of spare plant re- 
quired with the consequent savings. 


power required for the euxiliaries of the same mill. 
This brings us to one of the most important fac- 

tors in considering electric drive, and that is we must 

consider the power problems of the plant as a whole. 
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Contracts of Gray & Davis, Inc. 


Gray & Davis, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., announces 
that it has closed a contract for 10,000 additional 
starting and lighting systems with the Chandler Motor 
Car Co., and that this department of its business is 
to-day operating fully 50 per cent larger than ever be- 
fore in the history of the organization. The Paige- 
Detroit Company has placed an order of similar size 
with the concern, and the company’s French agency has 
sent in an initial order for 6,000 systems. 

The daily output of the company is running from 
150 to 500 systems, and the management hopes to in- 
crease this to 550 by Jan. 1. The first shipment of the 
company’s unit car has been made to the Butler County 
Railway Co., of Missouri, and others will shortly follow. 
The showing of Gray & Davis, Inc., is attracting con- 
siderable attention throughout New England. Its recov- 
ery from financial difficulties within a comparatively 
short period has been most remarkable. 





The Toledo Steel Products Co.’s New Plant 


The Toledo Steel Products Co., Toledo, Ohio, until 
recently the Lewis Steel Products Co., will move from 
its present location on Detroit Avenue to its new plant 
on Summit Street and the Maumee River on or about 
Jan. 1. This company is the outgrowth of a small busi- 
ness organized in the early days of the automotive 
industry by George Lewis, pioneer manufacturer of 
poppet valves. Later the Lewis Electric Welding Co. 
merged with the Lewis Foundry Co., and the two be- 
came the Lewis Steel Products Co. In January, 1919, 
Mr. Lewis disposed of the business to A. R. Clas, who 
until that time had been in charge of the management 


of the Falls Motors Corporation of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Clas has associated with him as assistant general man- 
ager J. George Lude and as factory manager W. P. 
Childs, both of whom had also been identified with the 
Falls Motors Corporation. Since the start of the year 
1919 considerable additional equipment has been in- 
stalled and production correspondingly increased, but 
on Sept. 18 ground was broken for a new plant, which 
will be complete in every detail. The building includes 
a foundry, power and boiler rooms, departments for 
cleaning, inspecting, and annealing, a plant for thread- 
ing and cutting steel, and a machine shop including a 
tool, screw machine, grinder, and inspection depart- 
ment. The plant will have a capacity of between 50,000 
to 60,000 poppet valves daily, and the company will 
employ from 500 to 600 men and women. 


Robert W. Hunt Prize to Be Awarded Annually 


At the fiftieth anniversary dinner of the Western 
Society of Engineers, held at Hotel Morrison, Chicago, 
on Dec. 2, it was annonced that $5000 had been set 
aside by Robert W. Hunt, president, Robert W. Hunt & 
Co., Chicago, the income of which will constitute a 
prize to be awarded annually for the best paper pre- 
sented before the society on the manufacture of iron 
and steel. Three prominent engineers will pass on 
the papers, one of whom must be a recognized author- 
ity in the iron and steel field. If no paper is considered 
worthy of the prize, the income from the fund for that 
year will be given to St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago. In 
the event of no award in five consecutive years, the 
principal itself will be turned over to the hospital. 
Competition will be confined to club members 30 years 
of age and younger. 
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WORKS EMPLOYEE PLAN 


Men Elect Representatives Who Meet in Confer- 
ence With Superintendent 





To provide a medium through which the employees 
may present grievances and suggestions, and the 
management a means of getting into close personal 
touch with the men, the Erie City Iron Works, Erie, 
Pa., recently effected an organization of its employees 
who select representatives to meet with the general 
superintendent and informally discuss any matters that 
may be of mutual interest. 

The outstand'ng feature of this plan is that no 
attempt is made to give the men employees’ representa- 
tion, and in fact they were given clearly to understand 
at the start that the plan did not involve giving them 
any authority whatever. The company felt that the 
men doubtless had grievances that they were unable to 
get to the management through the foremen, that they 
were not inclined to state their grievances to foremen, 
that the foremen are so busy looking after production 
work that they do not have time to look after the 
troubles of the men, and that the men themselves would 
welcome any plan under which they would feel free 
to make their complaints known to the higher execu- 
tives. Accordingly, in establishing this closer relation- 
ship the foremen are entirely eliminated, the manage- 
ment dealing directly with the men. 


Employee Representatives Hold Conferences 

Under the plan what is known as a men’s conference 
is held with the general superintendent. The entire 
body of workmen elect the'r own representatives, about 
25 in number. It was the company’s aim to have a 
fair representation from each general line of work, but 
not from every one of the numerous trades employed. 
The representatives include men from the foundry, 
boiler, tank, engine, machine, pattern and carpenter 
shops, the number of representatives being fixed by the 
management, and not being arbitrarily apportioned ac- 
cording to the number in each department. The men 
selected meet in conference with G. Greig, general 
superintendent, who represents the company or board 
of directors. 

When the plan was adopted, the plant was shut 
down for an hour and the 800 employees were called 
together, The first vice-president acted as chairman 
of the meeting, and introduced Mr. Greig, not because 
an introduction was needed, but to give him an oppor- 
tunity to emphasize to the men that Mr. Greig repre- 
sented the company, that the company stood back of 
any plan he proposed, which was fully approved by the 
management, and should be considered just as official 
as if it were presented directly by the board of directors. 
Mr. Greig, in outlining the plan, explained that he 
had not called the men together to discuss industrial 
democracy, but to provide means by which they could 
present officially any grievances or suggest changes, or 
other matters to the company. He told the men that to 
eet the organization started he would divide the plant 
into departments and would suggest the number of 
representatives to be chosen from each department, 
which could be changed later by the men should they 
so des‘re. The only positive restriction he made was 
that no man should be elected a representative who 
had not been an employee of the company for a year. 
After the plan had been fully explained, it was left 
to the men themselves to decide whether it had their 
approval, and the two officers left the room while it 
was being discussed. Then a vote was taken and the 
men unanimously endorsed the plan. 

The company did not concern itself as to how the 
representatives were chosen, leaving that matter en- 
tirely in the hands of the men, who in most cases made 
good selections, although a few were elected who were 
somewhat inclined to radicalism. 

Superintendent Represents Company at Conference 

The men’s conference, which is now being held 
regularly, is devoid of formality. The superintendent 
is the only officer of the company present; foremen are 
strictly barred. The time is spent largely in making 


suggestions, many of them of benefit to the compan 

regarding unsafe conditions, changes in the work, et 

Of course, there are quite a few complaints, but on 
object of the conference is to bring these out an: 
eliminate if possible the causes, if the complaints ar 
justified, and quickly check any dissatisfaction among 
a limited group that might eventually lead to unres| 
throughout the entire plant. Men are not allowed ¢ 
t-lk about or find fault with the foremen. If the man 
has a grievance against a foreman, he must go to his 
foreman first and give him a chance to straighten th: 
matter out. If he is unsuccessful, he can then take th 
matter up at the conference. It is believed that the 
foremen will be more inclined to listen to the man’s 
complaint and give him a square deal when he knows 
that the man can take a grievance up at the conference 

The conference gives the superintendent an oppor- 
tunity to talk to the men on efficiency, Americanization, 
and other subjects of mutual benefit, but he avoids say- 
ing anything that might give the employees the impres- 
sion that the company is trying to get something out 
of them. The men at first were not inclined to talk, 
but the superintendent got them started in the dis- 
cussions by asking questions, and they now talk quite 
freely. 

A record is kept of the main points brought out at 
the meetings, and copies of these, with the names 
omitted, are posted in all the shops soon after the 
sessions, so that the employees may know what was 
discussed. Representatives of the men are advised that 
they are free to take up any matter individually with 
the superintendent at any time, so that they have full 
opportunity to be heard if they are backward about 
taking up certain topics in open meeting, and advantage 
is being taken of this opportunity. The men in one 
department got to talking over the company’s business, 
and concluded that labor was not getting its full share. 
A representative went to the superintendent and said 
in effect: “Labor is paying so much for making this 
product, material costs so much, and the company sells 
it at such a price, making as a profit the difference 
between the selling price and the combined cost of 
labor and material.” In reply the superintendent care- 
fully explained to the man the various items that must 
be added to the bare cost of labor and material, such 
as overhead, selling costs, etc., in figuring the selling 
price. The man went away satisfied. 


Foremen Have Separate Meetings 


The men’s conference is held every two weeks, and 
on alternate weeks the foremen hold a meeting. At the 
foremen’s meetings the superintendent brings up 
matters that come up at the men’s conference that he 
wishes to discuss with the foremen. The men’s con- 
ferences, which are held during working hours, are 
well attended, an average of 80 per cent of the repre- 
sentatives being present, or 92 per cent excluding 
representatives who are absent from work at the time 
the conferences are held. The men’s conferences have 
been going on about four months, and the company 
finds that the feeling that the men now have that they 
are provided with an avenue through which they can 
get to the executives has resulted in an improvement 
in the spirit of the employees, less unrest, better work 
and less labor turnover. The latter item, which was 
high before the inauguration of the plan, has been 
reduced 20 per cent, and the company believes that this 
reduction is largely due to the establishment of the 
men’s conference. 


The British military governor in the section of 
Cologne reports that for the last few months prospect- 
ing for iron and manganese has been taking place in the 
Idarwald, about thirty-five miles south of Coblenz. It 
was known before the war that there was iron ore in 
this region, but with the Lorraine iron fields in their 
possession, the Germans did not consider the exploita- 
tion of the deposits in the Idarwald profitable enough. 
Deposits have been discovered in the regions of Rhau- 
ne:i-Sulzbach, Weitersbach, and Horbruch. The ore 
lies at a depth of 6 to 10 ft., but in several places also 
just below the surface. It contains from 55 to 60 per 
cent metal, and up to 30 per cent manganese. 
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DOCK CRANES OF NEW TYPE 


Supported on Semi-Portal Bridges—Handle 
Large Tonnage at Army Supply Base 


A new type of dock crane to handle freight to and 
from ships has been brought out by the Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, and four of these cranes 
have been installed at the Army supply base, South 
Boston. This is said to be the most complete plant in 
the country for handling merchandise for ocean 
transportation. Its construction was started during the 
war for handling Government shipments to France, and 
it is used now by both the Army and Navy, but it is 
fitted for commercial work, and it is expected that the 
plant will be used eventually for handling regular com- 
merciai shipments from Boston. 


The Army section of the terminal includes an eight- 
story warehouse, 638 ft. long, and a two-story wharf 
shed of the same length and 100 ft. wide. These two 





Four 

Semi-Portal Bridge Cranes in 55% hr. The cranes have 

four motions, bridge travel along the wharf, trolley slew- 
ing, boom hoisting or luffing, and load hoisting 


An 8000-Ton Vessel Can Be Loaded with These 


buildings are parallel, and between them are railroad 
tracks and a roadway for trucks. The second floor of 
the wharf shed and the third floor of the warehouse are 
connected by six bridges. Between the water and the 
wharf shed is a space 35 ft. wide, occupied by a landing 
platform carrying two. railroad tracks from which 
freight is delivered to or received from the boats. The 
four cranes that span the landing platform handle 
freight either to or from this platform, a gallery on the 
second floor of the dock shed and the boats. The Army 
warehouse was built to store merchandise to be held for 
some time. This is served by 24 elevators of 10,000 Ib. 
capacity. Merchandise is transported from the ware- 
house to the wharf shed with electric tractors and 
trailers. The section of the base operated by the Navy 
comprised two three-story freight sheds, each 924 ft. 
long and 100 ft. wide, connected by four bridges span- 
ning three depressed tracks. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan cranes that span the 
landing platform consist of a traveling semi-portal 
bridge which carries a rotating frame work that sup- 
ports a luffing boom at its forward end. The bridge 
runs on two rails, one located near the face of the 
wharf, and the other supported on brackets carried on 
the side of the wharf shed. The crane has four mo- 
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tions, the bridge travel along the wharf, trolley slewing, 
boom hoisting or luffing, and load hoisting. The 
mechanism is so arranged that the motion of either 
hoisting or luffing can be operated simultaneously with 
both rotating and traveling motions. All motions are 
under the control of the operator located in the cab on 
the rotating carriage. The cranes are so designed that 
additional drums can be added for the operation of two 
rope grab buckets. Current for operating all mechani- 
cal equipment is delivered at 13,800 volts, and trams- 
formed to 2300 volts at the sub-station for distribution 
about the plant, being further transformed at various 
points for lighting and power. Direct current at from 
230 to 250 volts is supplied for use in the cranes and 
dock winches by two 500-kw. rotary convertors. Each 
crane is rated to handle 8000 Ib. at a distance of 29 ft. 
and 5000 lb. at a distance of 52 ft. from the center of 
the rotating carriage. The principal dimensions of the 
crane are as follows: 

Horizontal 26 ft. 5in 
44 ft. 

360 deg. 

26 ft. 7 in. 


span, center to center of runway rails 
Maximum reach of boom from face of capsill.... 
Angle through which boom may be slewed...... 


Top of wharf rail to top of shed rail............ 


In designing the semi-portal bridge supporting the 
operating mechanism 100 per cent was added to all live 
loads to allow for impact. In addition, allowance was 
riade for the swaying of the load. A steel casting 
track ring is bolted to the deck of the bridge for sup- 
porting the revolving super structure. The inside of 
this track ring is arranged to carry a circular rack for 
the slewing motion. Concentric with this casting is a 
hollow center pivot pin, the lower end of which is held 
by cross framing between the main girders of the semi- 
portal. The bridge dock is covered with checkered steel 
plate, and hand railings are provided. 

The wharf end of the crane is carried by two cast- 
steel equalizing trucks, and the opposite end is carried 
on the shed rail by two wheels, one at each corner. The 
track wheels are double flanged, and those on the shed 
rail have extra wide treads to allow for expansion or 
contraction, as well as any ordinary misalignment of 
the two lines of rails. The motor for propelling the 
crane along the wharf is secured to one of the girders 
of the bridge, and is connected to half the wheels on 
each track through spur and bevel gear reductions. The 
base frame carrying the hoisting and slewing mechan- 
isms is of rolled steel shapes and plates well braced. It 
is carried on six steel rollers, four in front where the 
heaviest loads occur, and two in the rear. Those in 
front are equalized to distribute the loading evenly, and 
all are spaced to operate on a circular track 9 ft. 4 in. 
in diameter. 

The lower end of the boom is bifurcated and pin- 
connected to the base frame at each side of the opera- 
tor’s cab, this arrangement giving the operator a clear 
view of the load. The operator’s cab contains only the 
master controllers, brake and clutch levers and the pro- 
tective panel. The hoisting, luffing and slewing mechan- 
isms, as well as control switchboards and resistors, are 
in the machinery house. The hoisting and luffing 
mechanism consists of two winding drums connected to 
a motor through suitable gearing and clutches. Spur 
gearing is used in the hoist mechanism while the final 
reduction of the luffing mechanism consists of a worm 
and gear. The pitch of the worm is such that no 
mechanical brake is required to prevent the load from 
lowering. The entire unit is mounted on a cast-iron 
bed plate. The slewing is accomplished by a motor 
operating through a train of spur and bevel gearing 
and a pinion meshing with the circular rack, attached 
to the bridge. 

The electrical equipment includes a 65-hp. motor for 
hoisting and luffing, a 15-hp. motor for slewing and a 
25-hp. motor for bridge travel. The motors are of the 
mill type. The hoist and traveling motors are each 
equipped with a selenoid brake mounted upon the arma- 
ture shaft extension. The cranes are completely 
equipped with improved safety devices. Hyatt roller 
bearings are used throughout. 

With the facilities provided, it is estimated that 200 
carloads, 6000 tons, can be unloaded from freight cars 
and put into storage in the warehouse in a 10-hr. day, 
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or 4200 tons unloaded from cars and placed in storage 
in the lower story of the wharf shed in the same time, 
and an 8000-ton vessel can be loaded with the bridge 
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cranes in 55% hr., but it is stated that the cranes ;; 
actual service show a considerably higher unloading 
speed than this estimate. 


World’s Output of Electric Steel and Pig Iron 


Producting American and Foreign Electric Furnaces 


in Six Years—Progress in Electrically Made Pig Iron 


-BY W. 


HERE have been various estimates of the world’s 

‘ output of steel and pig iron from electric furnaces, 
but only very recently has it been possible to collect re- 
liable data showing the remarkable strides made 
in the six years previous to 1919. Statistics from the 
various leading countries having such furnaces have 
been very slow in reaching the public, especially figures 
that could be relied upon. Not only has the war inter- 
fered but such information has not been collected in 
some countries until lately. 

In the following a study is given of statistics from 
many sources coming to this country in the past year 
at various times and a compilation has been made which 
is believed to represent in a fairly correct way a record 
of this industry. The less important producing coun- 
tries have not been considered. 

Electric Steel 

As to steel the following table gives the output of 
electric steel ingots and castings in the leading pro- 
ducing countries from 1913 to 1918 inclusive, 1914 
being omitted as of less importance: 

World’s Output of Electric Steel from 1913 to 1918 


Country 1913 1915 L416 1917 1918 
United States . . 80,180 69,412 168,918 304,543 911,364 
«yermany ; 101,755 131,579 190,036 219,700 221,824 
‘reat Britain 22.000 $9,256 120,600 147,922 
(Canada ‘ 5,625* 30,053 50,467 120,0007 
\ustria-Hungar’y 26,837 23,895 47,247 47,152 41,163 
France. 1S,000 21,000 35,0007 54,000 58,000 
Italy 22 387 22.376 36,948 10,0004 
Sweder 5.661 5, 682 6.648 10,664 15,0007 

Totals 182,433 301,480 549,534 844,074 1,155,273 


*§ 1 


tons in 1914 +Estimated 

The extent of the expansion of this industry as a 
whole is represented in the totals for 1913 and 1918. 
In 1913 five countries produced 182,400 tons, while in 
1918 eight countries made 1,155,200 tons in electric 
furnaces or over six times the 1913 output. The same 
countries which produced 182,400 tons in 1913*are cred- 
ited with 837,300 in 1918 or 4% times as much. 

The expansion with each year varied. The total 
output in 1915 was 65 per cent more than in 1913, while 
in 1916 it was 80 per cent greater than in 1915, this 
being the highest percentage. From 1916 to 1917 the 
increase was 300,000 tons, or 55 per cent, and from 
1917 to 1918 the growth in output was about 37 per 
cent. 

One of the most striking features of this compila- 
tion is the relative growth of the American and German 
electric steel industries. In 1913 Germany led the world 
and produced over 50 per cent of all the electric steel 
then made. In that year the United States had only 
just started, although it ranked second. The German- 
speaking countries, Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
were credited with about 70 per cent of the world’s out- 
put in that year. In 1918, however, a different story is 
told. While Germany had a little more than doubled her 
electric steel output in six years, the United States 
had increased its production 17 times and easily led all 
competitors. Its output was not only twice that of the 
two German countries referred to, but it was not far 
from half of the total production of the world. 

Other comparisons and deductions are possible, that 
may be left to the analysis of the individual reader. 
Attention should be called, however, to the rapid de- 
velopment in two other English-speaking countries, 
Great Britain and Canada. In four years both greatly 
increased their respective outputs of electric steel, the 
former nearly 7 times and the latter 21 times. 

Two kinds of pig iron are made in electric furnaces; 


H. 


FITCH* - pertinence 


one, and the more important, is that made direct from 
the iron ore. The other has been termed synthetic iron 
or pig iron made from steel scrap in electric furnaces: 
of this fairly large quantities were made during the 
war. 
Electrically Made Pig Iron 

The two leading countries in the electric smelting 
of iron ore have been Sweden and Italy, while Canada 
and France have probably surpassed all other countries 
in the making of pig iron from steel scrap. Data re 
garding these materials are not easy to obtain, but the 
following tables have been compiled as being the latest 
available: 


Electric Pig Iron from Iron Ore—Tons. 


1915 1916 1917 1918 

BN a a 35,075 44,782 65,059 ..... 

Italy 69S eye ooo 3.800 17,208 66,684 ..es. 

OPUS sek e RRR OD 8,742 :) cveleate’ Ge we 
Synthetic Pig Iron 


RGD ines cosa wheelie’ vada 3,691 30,425 


oo ae 


*160 tons in 1913 

Considerable synthetic pig iron was made in the 
United States during the war, but data as to quantity 
are not obtainable. There has been also some elec- 
trically smelted pig iron in California and Canada, but 
the quantity is indefinite. 

Sweden has 12 electric smelting furnaces for pig 
iron from iron ore, of which 11 were operating last 
summer, according to the testimony of Prof. Joseph W. 
Richards, Lehigh University, who was in that country 
this year. He reports that the electric furnaces are 
surpassing the blast furnaces. Italy bids fair to further 
increase her output of electrically smelted iron, six new 
furnaces being now erected in northern Italy. 


Manganese Ore in 1919 


Reports received from the shippers by the U. S. 
Geological Survey, show that for the six months ended 
June 30, 1919, the shipments of high-grade manganese 
ore amounted to 44,539 tons. The shipments for the 
first quarter of 1919 were 23,937 tons and those for 
the second quarter were 20,602 tons. During the three 
quarters from October 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, the 
shipments of high-grade ore showed a steady decrease. 
The number of shippers of high-grade ore during the 
first six months of 1919-was only 30, whereas the 
number for the year 1918 was 247. 

The total shipments of low-grade ore containing 10 
to 35 per cent of manganese for the six months ended 
June 30, 1919, were 86,158 tons. 


Data on Manganese Ore 


“Information Concerning Manganese Ore” is the 
title of a pamphlet printed for the use of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives 
by the United States Tariff Commission. It contains 
valuable data on domestic production, foreign output, 
importations, prices and competitive conditions. There 
is an extended list of both shippers and purchasers of 
manganese ore. 


A dry valve accelerator for use with Grinnell dry 
pipe sprinkler systems is announced by the General 
Fire Extinguisher Co., Providence, R. I. This acce- 
lerator is said to reduce by 85 to 90 per cent the time 
necessary for sufficient air to escape through the open 
head to allow the dry valve to trip. 
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COAL AND COKE PRICES 


Restrictions Will Probably Not Be Lifted Until 
After First of Year 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 23.—The present prospects are 
that the war-time price restrictions on coke and coal, 
which were reimposed by the Fuel Administration as 
the result of the strike, will not be lifted until after 
Jan. 1. The plan is to continue the prices in effect 
while the Railroad Administration continues to control 
distribution of coal. I% is expected that within 10 
jays or two weeks conditions will have returned to nor- 
nal to such an extent that the price and distribution 
control can be abandoned. 

A peculiar situation exists with reference to the 
price control. The order restoring coke prices and the 
previous order relating to bituminous coal price was 
ssued by Dr. Harry A. Garfield, while Fuel Admin- 
istrator. Dr. Garfield did not delegate his price-fixing 
authority to the Railroad Administration, as he did in 
the case of the distribution of coal. Inasmuch as Dr. 
Garfield has now resigned and no successor has been 
appointed, there is no one except the President himself 
with authority to lift the price restriction. President 
Wilson’s lack of close touch with the situation may 
make it necessary for considerable pressure to be 
brought to bear upon the White House before the price 
restrictions are taken off. 

The Railroad Administration reports the conditions 
are slowly getting back to normal, although there have 
been great difficulties in getting empty coal cars back to 
their normal channels of traffic after the extraordinary 
lisloecation during the coal strike. 

Attorney General Palmer appeared before the Sen- 
ate coal investigating committee in connection with his 
part in the settlement of the coal strike. The Attorney 
General insisted that the Government did not make any 
compromise, but that the miners had accepted its terms. 
Mr. Palmer denied that any inducement had been of- 
fered other than what had been specifically stated in 
the memorandum of agreements. Alfred M. Ogle, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Bituminous Coal 
Operators’ Association, told the committee following the 
Attorney General’s testimony that the operators had 
never agreed to accept whatever decision as to wage 
advances might be made by the commission to be named 
by the President. 

President Wilson appointed as members of the com- 
mission Rembrandt Peale, representing coal operators; 
John P. White, former president of the United Mine 
Workers, and Henry M. Robinson, former member of 
the Shipping Board and now a member of the Indus- 
trial Conference which is in session in Washington. In 
a letter asking them to serve, the President says he will 
give them the authority of the Fuel Administration to 
control prices, if necessary. 


Increased Furnace and Mill Activity in Youngs- 
town District 


Substantially improved fuel supply in the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, district enabled district corporations to 
accelerate operations the week of Dec. 22. A majority 
of the plants will close only Dec. 25 for the holiday 
observance, resuming Friday morning. Three blast 
furnaces were started last week, No. 1 at Hubbard, 
Trumbull County, of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Mary furnace at Lowellville, Ohio, of the Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co. and No. 5 in the Haselton battery of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co. Twenty of the 25 stacks 
in the Mahoning Valley are now pouring, total pro- 
duction averaging 10,000 tons every twenty-four hours. 
The active furnaces are—Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
four at East Youngstown and one at Hubbard; Brier 
Hill Steel Co., two at the Brier Hill works; Carnegie 
Steel Co., six at the Ohio works; Struthers Furnace 
Co., one at Struthers; Sharon Steel Hoop Co., one at 
Lowellville; Republic Iron & Steel Co., four at Hasel- 
ton, and the A. M. Byers Co., one at Girard, Trum- 
bull County. The Republic Iron & Steel Co. expects to 
get its detached furnaces at the Mahoning Valley 
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works, Youngstown, and at New Castle, Pa., and Sha- 
ron, Pa., in blast as soon as fuel supply warrants. 
Brier Hill Steel Co. plans to blow in Grace furnace, 
idle for relining, about the first of the year. 

Of the 63 open-hearth furnaces in the Valley, 55 
were being tapped this week. The Ohio works of the 
Carnegie Company, registered the heaviest steel plant 
operations, with 14 of 15 open hearths producing. 
Brier Hill Steel Co. is operating 12 open hearths, Re- 
public Iron & Steel, 10; Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., 12, and Trumbull Steel Co., 7. 


British Users of American Vanadium 


Commenting on the formation of the Vanadium Co. 
of America in the United States. The London /ron- 
monger has the following to say: 


It is only fair to say in connection with this matter that in the 
past British steelmakers have been considerately treated by the 
Vanadium Co., which, although even then holding a virtual 
monopoly of the supply of ferrovanadium, has never shown 
any disposition to take advantage of it by holding up supplies. 
On the contrary, throughout the war ferrovanadium was the 
only steelmaking alloy of importance of which the supply 
never failed, and the prices ruling in this country were gen- 
America. No attempt was made 
abnormal war conditions to evade contracts en- 
Notwithstanding the present rise 
in values due to a temporary shortage, the quotations here 
lower than in America. British’ requirements of ferro- 
vanadium are still covered for some months at prices substan- 
tially below those ruling in the open market, nor do any of 
the big users here anticipate that their interests will suffer 
from the transfer of the American Vanadium Co. 

There has been no lack of initiative on the part of British 
and other European steel makers and metallurgists to secure 
additional and independent sources of ferrovanadium, but all 
these efforts have failed for the simple reason that no ade- 
quate supply of ores could be discovered. The mines owned 


erally lower than those in 
to use the 


tered into at peace prices. 


are 


by the American Vanadium Co. in Peru are unique, both as 
regards their extent and richness, so that governmental or any 
other action, unless it led to the discovering of an equally 


rich mine or an efficient substitute for ferrovanadium, would 
be quite futile Up to the present time the search for vana- 
dium ores which could be worked commercially have met with 


no success. 


No More British Unemployment Donations 


LONDON, Dec. 5.—The American Chamber of Com- 
merce in London says that the cessation of the govern- 
ment unemployment donation to civilians on Nov. 24 
has put a different aspect on the labor market. The 
Ministry of Labor anticipates a keen demand for work 
of any kind and a consequent decrease in unemploy- 
ment. Some 95,000 civilian men and women must find 
work. As a matter of fact, the dole was paid to 135,- 
000 people altogether, but of these 40,000 were metal 
working shop employees out of work because of the 
iron molders’ strike, now in its eleventh week. It is 
anticipated that the women will again enter domestic 
service. 

Although no longer available for civilians, the gov- 
ernment’s unemployment donation will continue until 
March 31, 1920, for demobilizd service men and women. 
For this period a maximum of 9 weeks doles may be 
granted at the reduced rates of 20s. (nominally $4.86) 
a week for men and 15s. (nominally $3.65) per week for 
women, without supplementary allowances. Since the 
date of the armistice, says the American Chamber, 
3,000,000 demobilized soldiers and sailors and 1,500,000 
demobilized munition workers have been re-absorbed 
in the peace industries. 





American Steel Foundries to Manufacture Aute 
Parts 


The American Steel Foundries has added automo- 
bile parts to its list of products. Its Indiana Harbor, 
Ind., plant is now manufacturing disc steel wheels 
for automobiles and motor trucks, and a large plant 
now being constructed at Detroit will manufacture au- 
tomobile springs. The spring and wheel plants will be 
in full operation on or before July 1, 1920, and their 
output will be handled by the American Auto Parts Co., 
a subsidiary of the American Steel Foundries. 
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Arbitrate or Investigate 

The employer class of Great Britain seems not 
to be united on the question of compulsory arbitra- 
tion of disputes between owners and employees. 
Powerful influences are working against it and in 
favor of what are termed courts of inquiry, whose 
purpose would be to investigate any difference 
which might arise, and place the results before 
the public, including the employees affected. The 
advocates of this plan take the ground that no 
strike can endure in the face of public opinion. 
If the mass of people is against the owners, it is 
argued, they must give in to the demands made 
upon them; if against the strikers they must fail 
for lack of sympathetic backing. In the United 
States no law would be favored which did not aim 
to prevent strikes rather than to place responsibil- 
ity after the strike had come. The Canadian plan 
makes illegal a strike or lockout until the points 
at issue have been investigated and the results 
made public. The New Zealand plan is compulsory 
arbitration in the beginning. No strike can occur, 
legally. In Canada a strike can occur, but not 
until the official investigation has been completed. 

An editorial in a recent number of Engineering, 
London, asserts that in the bill now before Parlia- 
ment for the establishment of industrial courts, 
the most important feature is that creating a court 
of inquiry to establish the actual facts of the case 
where a trade dispute either exists or is appre- 
hended. The writer goes on to say: 


The compelling effect of public opinion has been repeat- 
edly exemplified in the past, notably so in the great strike 
of the dock workers some 30 years ago. So soon as the 
public realized the wretched status of casual labor at the 
docks, the success of the strikers was assured. The pressure 
of public opinion had again much to do with the ending of the 
recent railroad strike. The data published by the Govern- 
ment showed most conclusively that the men had little or 
no warrant for their action, and not all the ingenious special 
pleading of the men’s representatives was able to weaken the 
conviction of the public that the lightning strike was justi- 
fied neither by the present conditions of railroad labor nor 
its future prospects 

The average man in the main demands merely a square 
deal, and will yield to the pressure of public opinion if he 
can be assured that this is based on the actual facts of the 
case and not merely on plausible ex parte statements. It 
is of first importance, therefore, that machinery should be 
devised by which, in the case of differences between capital 
and labor, the community should be in a position to ascer- 
tain the actual facts about the question in debate. Indeed, 
we may go further and insist on the importance of the ma- 
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chinery for bringing home these facts to the rank and fil 
of the workmen concerned. These are not always accurately 
stated by their representatives. 


If the British law should be so framed that no 
dispute can legally go to the extreme of strike or 
lockout until investigation has been made officially 
and reported upon, there would be few strikes. 
The strike would cease to be a weapon. For all 
practical purposes the method would probably 
work as effectively as compulsory arbitration, 
which is the plan most generally favored in this 
country. According to the legal authorities neither 
plan could be adopted under the Federal constitu- 
tion or the constitution of the States, excepting 
as applied to the public utilities and perhaps to 
those industries upon which the people must de- 
pend for the necessities of life. However, if either 
one of the systems were applied in this somewhat 
limited field the effect upon all industry should be 
to spread the doctrine of peaceful adjustment of 
labor troubles. There are many communities of 
the United States where arbitration was made 
compulsory under war conditions, and in every 
instance, so far as can be learned, the workers 
were entirely satisfied; and a great majority of 
them would be loath to resort again to a strike. 
If England sets the example much will be learned 
from the experience. 


Record Rail Exports 


Exports of American steel rails in 1919 thus 
far have broken previous records despite the well 
known international conditions adverse to foreign 
trade. The pre-war record was 460,500 gross tons 
in 1913. War demand caused shipments of 540,800 
tons in 1916, or 45,000 tons per month, but this 
promises to be exceeded in 1919, exports being 
563,900 tons to Nov. 1, or 56,000 tons per month, 
11,000 tons per month above the 1916 rate. As in 
steel plates, to which attention was called last 
week, so in rails Japan is one of the heaviest buy- 
ers. In 1918 that country took 81,000 tons, or four 
times as many as in 1913. But to Nov. 1, this year, 
Japan is credited with 118,300 tons, or 11,800 tons 
per month, as against 7600 tons per month in all 
of 1918. France also ranks high as a buyer of 
American rails, the exports to that country having 
been 13,000 tons per month to Nov. 1, this year, as 
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against 14,300 tons per month in 1918. British 
South Africa had taken a total of 16,100 tons of 
American rails to Nov. 1, 1919, as compared with 
4575 tons to Nov. 1, 1917, or an increase of nearly 
100 per cent in two years. One explanation of the 
large call for American rails is that to Nov. 1, 
1919, Great Britain had exported only 97,700 tons 
of rails, whereas to Nov. 1, 1913, British exports 
were 426,400 tons. Thus it appears that American 
rail exports in the first 10 months of this year have 
been nearly six times the British exports for the 
same period. 


Foreign Exchange and Commerce 


The situation as to foreign exchange has proved 
both puzzling and disheartening to American busi- 
ness. It is somewhat as if two men were trying to 
converse, each using a language the other did not 
understand. The bankers talk of “stabilizing” 
exchange and many business men assume that this 
means the restoration of exchange rates to approxi- 
mate gold parity. Such an undertaking naturally 
appears so chimerical, at least for any time in the 
near future, that no serious interest is taken. 

Stabilization, however, does not necessarily mean 
the restoration of former rates, which were based 
on the relative gold value of the currency units. 
These rates have become hypothetical, since they 
always assumed that gold could be moved to equalize 
the slight divergences that used to occur, and at 
present there is no gold to be moved between Europe 
and this country. The European countries are not 
on a gold, but on a paper, basis. Even in England 
gold is at about 22 per cent premium. If the thing 
could be done, therefore, there would be no particu- 
lar merit in putting the international exchange rates 
at gold parity. 

Fluctuations in exchange rates have been violent 
of late, and in international trade those fluctuations 
are equivalent to fluctuations in prices of the 
commodities bought and sold. One is more or 
less willing to deal in a fluctuating commodity 
when he is familiar with the commodity and 
can thus exercise his judgment based upon that 
knowledge, as to whether the price is likely to go 
up or down. Fluctuations in the exchange rate rep- 
resent price changes of the commodity that come 
from an entirely extraneous source and have nothing 
to do with the market merits or demerits of the 
particular commodity, hence the difficulty in doing 
business. 

Mere stabilization at any rate would be advan- 
tageous. For illustration, par of exchange between 
New York and Paris used to be about five francs 
to the dollar. If the rate were stabilized for a period 
of five years at ten francs to the dollar commerce 
between the United States and France would be 
greatly encouraged. It is necessary to assume for 
the argument that other countries would not inter- 
fere, though that is precisely what would occur, 
for all exchange rates are part of a general struc- 
ture. This stabilization could be effected, granting 
the parties were willing, by an American capitalist 
and a French capitalist, each of unlimited means, 
agreeing with each other that the one would buy 
bonds from the other at the rate of one dollar for 
ten frances, the purchases and sales being made in 
one direction or the other from time to time accord- 
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ing to the requirements of the situation. We should 
then get French goods at half price and the French 
would pay double price for our goods. There would 
be nothing out of the way about that, of course, 
for these disparities in exchange rates reflect simply 
a still greater disparity in commodity prices in the 
respective countries. If exchange in New York on 
Paris is at 50 per cent discount and we do not buy 
French goods it means that those goods are more 
than twice as costly as similar goods in this coun- 
try, freights not considered. Or if the Frenchman 
has to pay double price for exchange on New York, 
ten francs for a dollar instead of five, and still buys 
our goods, it means that the goods are worth more 
than twice as much in the French market as they 
are in our market. 

The chief thing is to enable foreign countries 
to be more productive, so that they will have to 
buy less and can sell more. Thereby exchange rates 
would cease being forced farther from parity, but 
instead would tend to return towards normal. To 
stimulate production, rates between European 
countries need to be stabilized so that one country 
may be free to buy from another and not fear a 
loss. While buyers and sellers may be willing to 
take chances on commodity prices fluctuating, since 
they are familiar with the commodities, they cannot 
take chances with exchange rates since they cannot 
gage the prospective fluctuations. 

Obviously it is no advantage to the United States 
for prices to be so much higher abroad than they 
are in our domestic markets. We desire to have 
commerce, and those high prices prevent our buying 
foreign goods, while on account of the exchange 
situation produced by the disparity the foreigner 
must pay high prices for our goods. 


More Skillful Letter Writing 


The experience of many thousands of men in the 
Army and Navy, as officers or in clerical capacities, 
in making reports and in letter writing has had an 
effect already in the correspondence of business 
houses. Men have learned the value of terse but 
clearly worded and sufficiently comprehensive let- 
ters. Many business firms have realized for a long 
time how costly a thing unskilfully constructed let- 
ters may become. Ambiguity, omission of essen- 
tial details, unnecessary length, untranslatable sig- 
natures, lack of friendly personal touch, roughness 
of diction, omissions of enclosures, the clumsy or 
inadequate form letter—all these and other sins of 
correspondence are mischief makers. In some large 
offices specialists review the daily correspondence, 
in the effort to effect improvement, and call atten- 
tion of employees and owners too, if necessary, to 
the delinquencies and bad habits of their letter 
writing. They work out form letters, and seek 
generally to reduce the length of correspondence 
wherever it is possible and otherwise act for ef- 
ficiency. Not only does the result show itself in 
relations with those with whom the firm does busi- 
ness, but there is 4 direct money saving in bills for 
stenography and typing and office supplies. 

The Army and Navy training has helped this 
work along. Many a man who thought he could 
write a first rate letter has had his conceit de- 
stroyed by some one higher up in the service who 
received his efforts. The Army rule of typing the 
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signature as well as penning it has been adopted in 
some establishments, which is an excellent plan, for 
many signatures are blind though their owners do 
not always realize the fact. ‘“Dictated but not 
read” and “signed in the absence of” are less often 
seen than formerly, because they could not be used 
officially in the service, though the protest against 
the practice had already been heard and in many 
cases heeded. At the top of a letter the subject to 
be treated is now often found. This, too, had pre- 
viously been established as a practice in some of- 
fices. Altogether this new influence which came 
into business out of the war should work out re- 
sults of a good deal of importance. The beginning 
had been made. The added impulse should send the 
movement for good letter writing a long step for- 
ward. Among the customs which might well be- 
rome general is that of indicating, when answering 
a letter from some one connected with a large com- 
pany, the person for whose attention the letter is in- 
tended. In every large office time is wasted almost 
daily in trying to determine for whom letters are 
intended. 


Shop Newspapers 

Shop newspapers are coming into existence in 
various industries every. month. A really useful 
purpose is served, according to managers who 
have had experience with them. The local daily 
paper keeps the people in touch with what is going 
on in their community. The shop newspaper per- 
forms the same service in the smaller community 
of the works. It tends to create neighborliness 
and to spread acquaintance, and thus assists in 
welding the workers into a more homogeneous 
body. It affords owners and their representatives 
the opportunity to place before employees in an 
attractive, friendly way, announcements having to 
do with their employment. The approach to the 
reader is more tactful than in the curt, formal an- 
nouncements posted on bulletin boards or distrib- 
uted in pay envelopes or in other similar fashion. 
The news of the athletic teams and sociai doings 
is read with the greatest interest and each issue 
is looked forward to with expectation by the men 
and women. The influence toward increasing a 
loyal shop spirit is strong and it need not be said 
that such a spirit means greater returns both for 
owners and workers. 


Alaska Produces Tin 


The tin mines of Alaska produced 136,000 lb. of 
tin, valued at $118,000, in 1918, according to the U. S. 
Geological Survey. These figures compare with 200,000 
lb. valued at $123,300, in 1917. The decrease in output 
in 1918 was due to the fact that only one dredge was 
aperated. Additional tin, however, was recovered by 
sluicing. The first important production of Alaska tin 
was reported in 1902, when the output was 15 tons. 
Since 1912 the average has been over 100 tons annually. 


Exports of Machinery 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 22.—France was our best cus- 
tomer in September for metal working machinery. Out 
of a total exportation of $3,701,502 of the various kinds 
of metal working machinery from the United States, 
for September, France received $1,095,418. England’s 
share was $771,538, while Japan received $381,038 and 
Canada $375,740. 
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LAKE IRON ORE IN 1919 


Water Shipments for the Season 14,000,000 Tons 
Less Than in 1918 


The iron ore movement by water from the Lake 
Superior region during the season just closed was 47.- 
177,395 tons, a decrease from 1918 of 13,979,337 tons 
or 22.85 per cent. The 1918 movement was 61,156,732 
tons. The December total this year was only 46,662 
tons, of which 26,390 tons was credited to Escanaba 
and 20,272 tons to Superior. The following table gives 
the season shipments by ports and the corresponding 
figures for 1918 in gross tons: 

Season, Season, 





1918 1919 

RE eee ere eee 6,774,969 4,963,358 
BED: 0 kk ead hes caer be 3,457,054 2,132,935 
Ashland Sigh on’ ef ean eo Sao Ow 7,565,608 5,915,383 
NY Li a:5h.o bo 6a tae Behan 8% 14,068,342 10,919,965 
EINE sss esd cisrescrcesces BORE EEEEE Eee 
Se SOO ONG 6 e:ké eid ows 8,723,472 6,424,545 

CE ae 61,156,732 47,177,395 
SEONG. 6 cdenassatdwsensesueascs 13,979,337 


Duluth shipped 35.66 per cent of the season’s total 
with the Great Northérn dock at Superior next with 
19.32 per cent of the total. 

The 1919 water movement is the smallest in the 
last four years, that for 1916, 1917 and 1918 having 
exceeded 61,000,000 tons in each year. The 1915 move- 
ment was 46,318,804 tons. 


Pig Iron and Steel Output of the Leading 
Countries in 1919 


The National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufac- 
turers (British) has compiled official data of the pig 
iron and steel output of Great Britain, Germany and the 
United States as far as these have been reported in 
1919. They present the following interesting compara- 
tive table in thousands of tons. For the United States 
the pig iron figures are those of THE IRON AGE’s month- 
ly reports, while the steel ingot figures are those of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute: 


Great Britain yermany United States 

1913 ave. Pig Iron Steel Pig Iron Steel PigIron Steel 
per month .. 855 639 1,582 1,502 2,581 2,608 
gam., 1919...8. 664 718 499 559 3,306 3,698 
=: Se ia Keli nan 625 734 469 516 2,940 3,219 
PORTER siccccees 684 758 551 635 3,090 3,168 
UD iia iawn exc 668 434 428 2,478 2,665 
IN ae wie rating 662 755 517 594 2,108 2,296 
NG tds aie wen 612 631 519 631 2,115 2,641 
Oe cite Wahine 660 618 572 785 2,429 2,985 
MOE avcciance ONO 474 561 729 2,743 3,269 
September ..... 574 718 524 726 2,488 “a 
CSOWOP .ckceas 445 433 ~s 1,864 eee 
November ..... 630 693 2,392 oo” 





*Statistics not collected. 


The average output to Dec. 1, 1919, in Great’ Britain 
was 612,000 tons per month of pig iron and 654,000 tons 
per month of steel. In Germany to Oct. 1 the pig iron 
output was 516,000 tons per month of pig iron and 622,- 
000 tons per month of steel. The effect of the railroad 
strike in England early in October is apparent. 





Will Re-erect Boiler Plant 


The affairs of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpo- 
ration at Field’s Point, Providence, R. I., have practi- 
cally been wound up. According to Rear Admiral Parke, 
representing the Navy Department, the framework of 
the big boiler plant will be taken down at an early date 
and re-erected on a new site in Massachusetts, probably 
at Squantum (Quincy). Estimates of the cost of the 
removal have been made, but a few minor details remain 
to be worked out. 


Advances in French Rolled Products 


Due to higher prives for fuel and higher wages, 
Schneider & Co., the leading French producers of 
steel, have raised prices of rolled steel products, the ad- 
vances ranging from 180 to 250 francs. At present 
rate of exchange these advances would represent ad- 
ditions of $18.27 to $25.38 to previous prices. 
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ie ada, of Steel Pieces 


Editor The Iron Age: The loss of shafting, bar 
iron, bundles of iron, castings, molding, building ma- 
terial and similar articles is heavy by reason of the de- 
struction of the tag with which the shipments are 
marked. Such losses in transit can be effectively 
stopped if the shipper will apply a second tag securely 





wired to each piece and conceal it beneath a wrapping 
of burlap, as indicated in the accompanying photograph. 
Very truly, 
H. GATCHELL. 
Staff Officer, Loss and Damage Prevention, Southern 
Railroad Lines. 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 29. 


Ductility in Metallic Arc Welds 


To the Editor: A certain well-known metallurgist, 
a member of the research committee of the Bureau of 
Welding, has contributed a considerable amount of his 
time to the subject of ductility in metallic are welding. 
As I understand the results, the lack of ductility in 
metallic are welding is due to the ultra-microscopical 
films of iron oxide which surround the grains and 
thereby cause in every case an intergranular fracture 
and in no case, as he observes, a transcrystalline frac- 
ture. His view is held by the majority of engineers 
who have worked on this subject. Though he does not 
state this fact, I am of the impression that he has 
undertaken all his experiments with a welding electrode 
of comparatively low carbon and manganese; that is, 
under 0.20 carbon and 0.60 manganese. The tests 
given below were made with wire of approximately 
0.35 carbon and 1 per cent manganese made by a 
special process, in comparison with a low carbon and 
low manganese electrode. 

The question has often arisen as to the proper 
method of measuring the elongation of the welded 
specimen. Should the elongation be measured across 
the weld or should it take in 1 in. or 2 in. of the parent 
metal? If the engineer wishes to measure the elonga- 
tion of the test piece as a unit, not taking into con- 
sideration the fact that he is dealing with two materials, 
which while they may have the same chemical compo- 
sition, are widely different in structure, the proper 
method would be to take the elongation in either 2 in. 
or 4 in., using the weld as a center; if, however, the 
engineer wishes to know the physical characteristics of 
the material deposited in the weld, the proper method 
is to measure the elongation in 1 in. across the welded 
material. This has been the case in the physical tests 
given. The current used averaged 125 amperes at 
35 volts. 


Elastic Tensile Elonga- 
Limit Strength tion, Brinell 
Per Cent 
Average of six tests... 42,925 65,780 20 52 
Average of five tests.. 37,420 60,600 19 
Average of five tests.. 42,750 62,360 23 2 s: 
Average of six tests... 32,750 61,070 18.7 150 


The following tests were made with low carbon, low 
manganese wire to show the comparison. 


Tensile Elon- 
Strength gation 
Avorame of 11 COGRBié «cede cnuceesveuss 54,700 7.67 
Avernme of mine teBtB. <<. ncccccccecse. 56,700 10.00 


Microscopical analyses of two pieces of metal, one 
which had an elongation of 6 per cent and one an 
elongation of 23 per cent, show practically the same 
structure, the difference evidently being due to the 
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absence of the ultra-microscopical fitm of iron oxide 
in the test piece with the 23 per cent elongation. 

In conclusion, it would seem that ductility in elec- 
tric welding is possible to a greater extent than in oxy- 
acetylene welding, although in the former case it is 
not so much a question of the ability of the operator 
as it is the use of the proper kind of material, and the 
proper heat used and maintained in depositing the 
metal. 

In view of the physical tests which are included, it 
would not be too much to surmise that physical char- 
acteristics can be controlled to a certain extent by heat 
treatment. 

J. HAYWARD, 
Metallurgist, Wilson Welder & Metals Co. 
New York. 
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SHEET MAKING CAPACITY 


Important Additions to Be Made in the Youngs- 
town District—Market Conditions 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Dec. 23.—Because of the cumu- 
lative demand for steel sheets from fabricators, the 
building trades, automobile makers and other classes 
of consumers and inability of productive capacity to 
meet the demand, large sheet mill extensions will be 
made in the Mahoning Valley in 1920. Announcement 
is expected shortly of plans of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. to enlarge the DeForest works at Niles, Trumbull 
County, purchased from the DeForest Iron & Steel Co. 
The Republic company is financing these extensions in 
part by the issuance of 26,480 shares of common stock 
at par. 

The Falcon Steel Co. at Niles and the Newton Steel 
Co. at Newton Falls, both sheet producers, will get 
under way in the spring. The Trumbull Steel Co. is 
also planning additions to its sheet-making capacity. 
It is expected Charles S. Thomas, former president of 
the DeForest company, and associates, will build an- 
other sheet plant in 1920. 

No sheets are obtainable in the Valley, and the prin- 


‘ipal producers are sold well into 1920. Some addi- 
tional plate tonnage is being taken. Pipe mill schedules 
are well fille but buyers are not confronted by the 
same condition that exists in the sheet steel trade. 
Valley pipe capacity, however, is well booked ahead. 

One recent transaction included several hundred 
tons of black resale sheets, which brought between 6c. 
and 8c. Quotations, though, are nominal and practical- 
ly without meaning. Only a long, steady productive 
period will enable mills to get back to normal basis 
again. 


Sheet bars continue to command $51, though they 
are practically unobtainable. Several spot sales at a 
high price are reported within the past 10 days. 
Makers, however, are booked over the first quarter and 
are not ready to take on business for much longer de- 
livery until costs become more settled and the heavy 
backlog of orders which has accumulated by reason of 
the strike and interrupted operations due to coal 
scarcity is lessened, 


British Workers Granted Advance 

WASHINGTON, Dec, 23.—The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has received a report from 
the American consulate general at London that the 
Arbitration Court has made an award on the demand 
of the workers in the engineering and foundry trades, 
which gives to workers over 18 years of age, an ad- 
vance of $1.22 per full qrdinary week. The increase 
was put into effect Dec. 1 and is to last four months. 
It inc‘udes the workers belonging to the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, the Federation of Engineering 
and Shipbuilding Trades, National Federation of Gen- 
eral Workers, the National Brass Workers and Metal 
Mechanics, the Amalgamated Machine Engine and Iron 
Grinders and Glaziers’ Society, the Amalgamated 
Moulders’ Union, and the General Iron Fitters’ Asso- 
ciation. The arbitrators state that the total advances 
over pre-war rates given under former awards amount 
to not less than $6.94 a week, plus 12% per cent on 
earnings in the case of time workers, and to $5.23 a 
week plus 10 per cent or over on piece rates, and 7% 
per cent on earnings in the case of piece workers. 


One Method of Increasing Production 


For the past 10 years, employees of the Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio, have been 
given a bonus-:on July 1 and December 31, represent- 
ing their share of the profits distributed for faithful 
service. 

Under th’s system each employee who has not 
been absent from work more than one day each month 
during a period of six months, unless hindered by sick- 
ness or other causes, for which he can give a reason- 
able excuse to his foreman, 2 per cent of his wages 
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has been paid for each full year that he has been in th, 
employ of the company. 

A number of the old employees will receive check 
amounting to 20 per cent of their wages for the past 
six months. This method has been the means of stim 
ulating production. Ten per cent of the men on th 
pay roll have not lost a single day for six months. Of 
the entire number of employees approximately 2% per 
cent of time has been lost. 


German Foreign Trade Advertising Plans 


The German engineering industries are preparing a 
scheme to distribute their technical and trade papers in 
foreign countries on a large scale. Under the leader- 
ship of the National Association of German Manufac- 
turers (Reichsverb und Deutscher Industrieller) and 
the Society of German Engineers (Verein Deutscher In- 
genieure), a combine or trust of the German industrial 
press is to be formed for a concerted effort in the above 
mentioned direction. Besides, a large monthly paper 
devoted solely to the export of engineering manufacture 
will shortly be issued in four languages, German, Eng- 
lish, French and Spanish. German works are subscrib- 
ing freely to this enterprise in the shape of large dis- 
play advertisements. The paper will have a large free 
circulation abroad, which is paid by the German works, 
each taking up the fees for a number of copies for a 
period of five years. Krupp’s alone are said to have 
contracted to pay for a mailing list of 3000 during that 
period. This part of the scheme is under the manage- 
ment of the “Ala” Allgemeine Anzeigen Gesellschaft 
m.b.H., a company closely connected with the Rhenish in- 
dustrial interests. The “Ala” intends to establish 
offices in all the foreign capitals to act as distributing 
centers, advertising agencies, and news gatherers for 
the “Oversea Service,” a large news agency for in- 
dustrial and commercial news. 


Proposed Peace-Time Organization 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 23.—Creation of a peace-time 
skeleton organization similar to the War Industries 
Board and protection of products which would be 
needed in case of war are recommended in a report 
from Bernard M. Baruch to President Wilson. The 
report submits recommendations for the consideration 
of Congress based on Mr. Baruch’s experience as chair- 
man of the War Industries Board. Mr. Baruch believes 
there should be created a peace-time skeleton organi- 
zation based on the experience of the war-making 
agencies. It should be headed by a chairman who, 
when the emergency arises, should be granted the pow- 
ers necessary to co-ordinate and synchronize the eco- 
nomic resources of the country. With him should be 
associated the representative of the Army and the 
Navy, or any other department vitally interested, as 
the Shipping Board, who should have centralized under 
them the various purchasing branches of their depart- 
ments. 





Germany’s Iron Ore Supplies 


In the November issue of Deutsche Rundschau, Pro- 
fessor Beumer of Diisseldorf, discussing the future of 
the German iron industry, points to the necessity of 
opening up new iron ore beds in Germany. The state, 
he declares, is not in a position to undertake this, and 
it is therefore gratifying that the Association of Ger- 
man Iron Masters has formed an ore committee, which 
has been joined by all the leading iron works. This 
committee will not only undertake technical investiga- 
tions and the theoretical and practical work connected 
therewith, but will also deal with the distribution of 
the ore. At present ores destined for the various works 
are sent up and down the railroads without plan or sys- 
tem. With systematic distribution the cost can be much 
reduced. 


The Peerless Drawn Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio, is 
making some additions to its plant, and will likely need 
some new equipment. The company is a manufacturer 
of cold finished rounds, flats, hexagons, squares, special 
shapes and alloy steels. 











Right to Seek Work Vigorously Asserted 


Judge of United States Court Condemns Action of Mayor 


of Cleveland and Grants 
American Steel & Wire Co 


and police of municipalities have no legal author- 

ity to take the side of strikers and drive from a 
city workmen who have come in to take the places of 
men on strike was handed down by Judge John C. Wes- 
tenhaver in the United States District Court in Cleve- 
land Dec. 17. The court action grew out of the steel 
strike, the opinion being given on apptication for an 
injunction that was made by the American Steel & 
Wire Co. against Mayor Harry R. Davis and the chief 
of police of Cleveland. 

During the recent steel strike, failure of the execu- 
tives and police officers of several Ohio cities to afford 
proper protection to loyal employees of the steel com- 
panies who quit work only because of intimidation and 
lack of police protection was a disgrace to the State. 
Mayor and police officers in some of the cities quite 
plainly indicated that their sympathies were entirely 
with the strikers. The mayor of Canton was removed 
by the Governor, after being given a hearing following 
charges growing out of the way the strike situation was 
handled in that city. 

In Cleveland the situation was particularly exas- 
perating because of the high-handed stand without the 
authority of law taken by Mayor Davis, who was mak- 
ing a campaign for re-election while the strike was in 
progress and wanted to win the union labor vote. He 
declared in speeches and in newspaper interviews that 
the steel companies would not be allowed to import em- 
ployees, and following his instructions, workmen arriv- 
ing in Cleveland to work in the mills were arrested on 
leaving trains, after being locked up several hours and 
finally either released or driven from the city by the 
police. These men were not thugs and criminals, but 
American citizens of respectable appearance and good 
character and many were recently discharged soldiers 
and still wore their uniforms. Not only did the Cleve- 
land police, in pursuance of the mayor’s orders to keep 
out workmen from other cities meet incoming trains, 
but in some cases boarded trains before they reached 
the city. 


N important decision making clear that mayors 


Stops Persecution 


To put a stop to this illegal persecution of law-abid- 
ing workmen the American Steel & Wire Co. brought 
proceedings in the Federal Court, first in the form of 
a habeas corpus action to secure the release of men 
illegally detained, and a day or two later by a suit to en- 
join the mayor and chief of police from interfering here- 
with the importation of workers. Judge Westenhaver 
in the Federal Court promptly decided both cases in 
favor of the plaintiff and later handed down a lengthy 
opinion in the injunction proceeding in which he re- 
viewed the facts of the case as submitted by both sides. 


How Men Were Treated 


The court found that the imported workmen were 
arrested without warrant and without reasonable 
grounds to believe that they had committed felonies 
and without finding any of them at the time of their 
arrest violating any Federal or State law or municipal 
ordinance. The court said that it made no difference 
whether the men were American citizens or not, the law 
would be the same if they were aliens lawfully admitted 
into this country. The opinion referred to court de- 
cisions holding that police officers cannot lawfully arrest 
and detain anyone without warrant regularly issued, 
except under certain definite conditions which were de- 
fined. Consequently, the arrest of the workmen was 
illegal and in violation of the plaintiff’s rights. A 
paragraph of the court opinicn reveals the autocratic 
methods of the Cleveland police in driving workmen 
from the city. Referring to the testimony of one wit- 
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Injunction Asked for by 


——Case Grows Out of Strike 


ness relating to a specific case of the deportation of 
200 men, the opinion reads: 


Autocratic Methods Adopted 


“A double line of police officers guarded the means 
of escape inside the station; the mea in charge of the 
policemen were marched through the lines of guards to 
the departing train. One of the group who tried to 
escape was violently thrown back by the police into 
the ranks and compelled to go with the others. All of 
the group, according to this witness, were men of re- 
spectable dress and appearance, and many of them in 
uniform of discharged soldiers of the United States 
Army and Navy. The newspapers of the city next day 
reported that 200 men who had come to the city to work 
in the plants of the plaintiff had been stopped by the 
police and compelled to board trains and leave town. 
This merely conforms to what the newspapers had pre- 
and quoted the mayor as declaring 


viously reported, 
would be done with all strike breakers.’ 

The court held that the effect of the proceaure of 
the Cleveland police was to make it exceedingly difficult 
for the plaintiff to procure men and that the mere 
proclamation of the mayor and chief of police that im- 
ported workmen would be arrested and detained and in- 
vestigated would inevitably tend to prevent the plain- 
tiff from obtaining employees. In this connection the 
court said: 


Company Entitled to Relief 


“That plaintiff is entitled to relief by injunction in 
this situation is obvious from a consideration of well 
settled legal principles. It is engaged in a lawful busi- 
ness and has a right to conduct that business without 
unlawful interference, either by its striking employees 
or any other persons. It may solicit and procure per- 
sons to work in its plant, no matter where they reside, 
or whether citizens of the United States or not. No 
one may lawfully interfere with this right of plaintiff, 
and if deprived thereof, its property is destroyed. This 
is also equally true of all persons desiring to enter into 
the employment of plaintiff. To deny any such person 
that right because he does not live in Cleveland would 
be to abridge privileges and immunities belonging to 
every citizen of the United States and protected by its 
constitution from a denial or abridgement by any state. 
The protection accorded by the constitution of Ohio 
is equally sweeping. The power to preserve the public 
peace and to arrest and prosecute persons for crime 
cannot be made to support action depriving persons of 
these constitutional rights and privileges.” 


Rights of Strikers Defined 

Taking up the question of picketing, the opinion 
stated that strikers have a right peacefully to dissuade 
others from taking their places, but they have no 
right by violence, intimidation, coercion or threats to 
prevent the former employer from conducting his busi- 
ness at will or from obtaining other persons to take 
their places or from entering the plant. In all cases 
where picketing is allowed, the courts have not hesitated 
to restrain or regulate picketing in such a way as is 
necessary to prevent violence, coercion, and intimidation 
from being used against employees or those seeking 
employment. In this connection the court referred to 
various cases in which the same question had been 
brought up. One of these was that growing out of 
the recent strike at the Willys-Overland plant in To- 
ledo, in which Federal Judge John M. Killits limited the 
number of pickets on duty at any one time to 50, not 
more than six of whom should be on duty at any one 
gate, and required each picket to wear a conspicuously 
numbered badge in order that any picket guilty of 
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threatening, intimidating, etc., might be identified and 
proceded against for contempt. 


Calling Employees “Strike Breakers” 


Applying the decisions in the Willys-Overland and 
other cases involving picketing, the court held that the 
principles applied in these cases were equally applicable 
in the Cleveland case. 

“What striking employees will not themselves do to 
prevent an employer from conducting his business may 
not be done by police officers under the guise of preserv- 
ing peace or preventing crime,” continued the opinion. 
“Such conduct is outside of any power or authority con- 
ferred by law on police officers. Nor will the calling 
of such employees ‘strike breakers’ enlarge the power 
of police officials. A strike breaker is really one who 
takes the place of workmen on strike. Defendants in 
this hearing seek to give a different meaning to the 
term strike breaker, but the procedure followed since 
first adopted shows that the illegal arrest and inter- 
ference has been with persons whose only offense was 
taking the place of plaintiff’s former employees at the 
time of strike. The criminal procedure for arresting 
and prosecuting for crime is no different when applied 
to strike breakers as thus defined than to any other 
persons guilty of crime.” 


Another Infringement of Rights 


Another attempt was made by the City of Cleve- 
land to take away the rights of employees during the 
steel strike in an ordinance passed by the Cleveland 
council, Sept. 22, to regulate the employment of strike 
guards. This ordinance provided that no person, firm 
or corporation shall during any industrial disturbance or 
strike employ any person as special guard unless such 
person shall be empowered to act as such special guard 
by the director of public safety of the city, and that 
any person desiring to act as such guard shall make 
application through the director and furnish him any 
information he may require. If the applicant has re- 
sided in the city less than six months and fails to 
file satisfactory recommendations with the director of 
public safety from the police department of the city 
of his last residence, his description and an impression 
of finger prints, shall be forwarded to the police de- 
partment of the place of last residence and no action 
taken upon his application until satisfactory informa- 
tion is received from said police department. Every 
person empowered to act as special guard shall give a 
$1,000 bond and be directly under the orders of the 
chief of police. Any person, firm or corporation em- 
ploying a special guard in violation of the terms of 
the ordinance is liable to fine and imprisonment. 


Violation of Constitutional Rights 


The committee on labor relations of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce regarding this ordinance as dras- 
tic, vague and ineffectual, asked the legal counsel of 
the Chamber, Hoyt, Dustin, McKeehan & Andrews, to 
submit an opinion as to the scope and effectiveness of 
this measure. This opinion, which has recently been 
prepared, points out that the ordinance attempts to reg- 
ulate two constitutional rights, the right of freedom of 
contract and the right to protect property. The opin- 
ion states that the right of freedom of contract and 
of protection of property are not absolute, but are sub- 
ject to regulation which is reasonable and necessary for 
the public good. The ordinance undertakes to prescribe, 
according to the opinion, not the manner in which pri- 
vate property may be protected, but who shall protect 
it to the exclusion of all other persons. The choice of 
the personnel to champion the right of protection of 
property guaranteed by the Bill of Rights is taken away 
from the owner of that property and conferred upon an- 
other. 

In the opinion of the attorneys, the promiscuous em- 
ployment of professional strike breakers during indus- 
trial disorders threatens the public peace and should 
be regulated, but the regulation must be reasonable. 
The ordinance attempts to confer upon the director of 
public safety absolute discretion to grant or refuse 
the privilege of entering into contracts for the em- 
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ployment of private guards or watchmen. Guards 

watchmen desired by the owner of the property mus; 
prove themselves satisfactory to the director who 

bound by no rules or regulations and might be co; 
trolled by a variety of motives and influences. Under 
the wording of the ordinance, the owner of the property 
might be wholly disconnected legally, commercial], 
and geographically with the strike or industrial dis. 
turbance and yet be subject to the prohibition of th: 
ordinance. Furthermore, the ordinance seeks to include 
not only private policemen, but anyone who may act as 
protector of property in any manner whatsoever. 

In conclusion, the attorneys declared that the ordi- 
nance is an abuse rather than a use of police power con- 
ferred upon the city by the constitution of the state. 
and that is an unreasonable and unnecessary evasion of 
constitutional rights of freedom, of contract and of the 
protection of property, and they advised that the best 
method to deal with the ordinance was to ignore it com- 
pletely. If the city made an attempt to enforce its pro- 
vision, its invalidity could be established when legal pro- 
ceedings were instituted. 





American Foundry Equipment Co. Builds in 
Chicago 


The Sand Mixing Machine Co., Cleveland, and the 
Rich Foundry Equipment Co., Chicago, which recently 
combined under the name of the American Foundry 
Equipment Co., have acqu‘red a site of three acres in 
the Kenwood manufacturing district in Chicago, and 
are erecting a plant which will be ready for occupancy 
about March 1. On the site at Forty-seventh Street 
and Kedzie Avenue, purchased from the Phipps Estate 
of New York, the C. A. Moses Construction Co., Chi- 
cago, is erecting a building 100 x 300 ft., with the 
second story a mezzanine floor fronting three sides and 
leaving a craneway in the center of the building. The 
structure will provide 52,500 ft. of floor space. The 
plant is located on the Belt Line, from which a siding 
runs through the center of the building. 


Employee Participation in Management 


Employee participation in management will be one 
of the topics to be discussed at the annual meeting of 
the American Association for Labor Legislation. The 
session is scheduled for Tuesday afternoon, 2.30 p. m., 
Dec. 30, at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago. Royal Meeker, 
United States commissioner of labor statistics, will pre- 
sent the main paper, and among those scheduled to 
discuss it are William C. Procter, Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, and F. S. Deibler, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. At a session scheduled for the evening of the 
same day several papers will be presented, including 
one entitled, “The Challenge of the Industrial Situation 
in America,” by John A. Fitch, New York School for 
Social Work. 


Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association 


The monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundry- 
men’s Association was held in the Elk’s Club, Pitts- 
burgh, on Monday evening, Dec. 15, and was preceded 
by a dinner. Various forms of entertainment were 
provided, and it was an entirely social session, no 
papers being read. Isaac W. Frank, chairman of the 
board of directors of the United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, spoke, and Brigadier-General 
Edgar Jadwin gave a very interesting talk on his 
experiences and observations in the Ukraine. 


Official reports show that several hundred employees 
have oversubscribed the new issue of preferred stock 
of the Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. The 
stock to the amount of $1,000,000, with a par value 
of $10 a share, was authorized by the directors Oct. 7. 


Publication of the “Grid,” the house organ of the 
Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, N. J., was insti- 
tuted with the October number. It is to be published 
quarterly in the interest of users of storage batteries. 
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STEEL SURPLUS SOLD 


Large Tonnage Disposed of by U. S. Govern- 
ment—France Sells Billets 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 23.—After rejecting all bids of- 
fered in the usual manner, officials of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation disposed of approximately 300,000 


tons of surplus steel of miscellaneous sorts in an 
open sale during the past week. The price obtained 
totaled between $10,000,000 and $11,000,000. Fabri- 


cated scrap totaling about 150,000 tons brought $25 a 
ton, while unfabricated steel totaling about the same 
quantity, brought $45 a ton. It was estimated that 
about $1,250,000 more was obtained for the steel than 
if the highest bids previously made had been accepted. 

A group of men purchased the entire amount and 
deposited a check for $250,000 to bind the sale. They 
were L. B. Barde of the firm of Barde & Son, Port- 
land, Ore.; Ernest Dugas, Philadelphia, and J. Rus- 
sell Hundley and C. H. Tribe, New York. They out- 
bid a considerable number of others from eastern cities. 

It took an entire day to put through the sale. John 
Barton Payne, chairman of the Shipping Board, acted 
as chief auctioneer. Others present included John A. 
Donald and Thomas A. Scott, members of the board: 
J. C. Ackerson, general manager of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, and Charles F. Patterson, general 
counsel, 

Among the unsuccessful bidders were representa- 
tives of the Carnegie Steel Co., H. A. Hitner, Sons & 
Co., of Philadelphia; Charles Shongood of New York, 
Charles G. A. Pfitsch of the National Bureau of Sup- 
plies, Thomas Friedeberg of New York, R. D. Young. 
Harris Bros. of Chicago, and a group composed of 
Carl P. Briggs, James H. Turvis and L. Greenberg, 
represented by former Senator James Hamilton Lewis 
of Illinois. 

The steel involved in the sale is the entire sur- 
plus located at points east of the Rocky Mountains 
and north of North Carolina. The purchasers intend 
to sell it to manufacturers. 

The highest bid offered for the 
was in the neighborhood of $39 a ton. 

The Boston D‘strict Ordnance Office, Salvage Board, 
has made the following awards: 


steel previously 


202.743 lbs. 15-in. steel armor plate to the Midvale Steel 
& Ordnance Co., at $30 per net ton f.o.b. Titehhure, Mass 

2.877 Ibs. 110-in. rourd Tobin bronze 10-ft. rod to the 
Metric Metal Works, at $24 rer 100 Ibs. f.0.b. Orange, Mass 

1.561 lbs. strip brass to the Garden City Plating & Mfg 
Co., at $14.10 per 100 Ibs. f.0.b. Scituate, Mass 


France Sells $5,000,000 Worth of Billets 

One of the largest transactions in steel this year 
consummated Dec. 19 when the Steel Producers 
Export Corporation, 120 Broadway, New York, pur- 
chased from the French Republic billets amounting 
to over 130,000 tons for $5,000,000. The billets were 
made by American steel manufacturers and sold by 
them to the French Government for war purposes, but 
after the armistice they were merely surplus ma- 
terial. They are chiefly located at tidewater ready 
for export and distribution. They include both open 
hearth and electric steel, to metric measurements and 
to French specifications and range from 3% in. to 
13 in. sizes. The seller was represented by Comman- 
der Breton, head of the French artillery commission, 
and the buyer by Maxim Karminski, president of the 
Steel Producers Export Corporation. The purchaser 
will dispose of its acquisition in this country and 
abroad. The corporation represents the Knoxville Iron 
Co., the Rockaway Rolling Mill, and the Atlantic Nail 
& Wire Co. 


was 


War Department Sales 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 23.—The Salvage Division of the 
Quartermaster General of the Army is offering for 
sale under sealed proposals approximately 100,000 
tons of machine shop drillings and turnings, all clean 
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and practically dry, located at the Springfield armory, 
Springfield, Mass. Bids for them will be received until 
2 o’clock on the afternoon of Dec. 30, by the Salvage 
officer at the armory. 

Total sales of the War Department for the week 
ended Dec. 12, amounted to $3,994,842. The largest 
figure of the weekly total was $1,283,572, the re- 
ceipts for the week from the Army Quartermaster 
retail stores. From Jan. 1 to Dec. 12, total sales by 
the War Department amounted to $528,520,830, which 
represents a recovery by the Government of approxi- 
mately 73 per cent. of the original cost of the materials 
Sales during the week of Dec. 5, included ma- 
chine tools and machinery valued at $539,490. 

The War Department has now liquidated 22,918 con- 
tracts valued at $2,134,643. There remain to be liqui- 
dated from those suspended at the signing of the 
armistice 4919 contracts. 

The office of the Chief, Motor Transport Corps re- 
ports the sale of 3021 unserviceable motor vehicles to 
Dec. 15 for a total of $981,533. Of these, 1924 trucks 
brought an average of $411; 847 touring cars an aver- 
age of $210, and 250 motorcycles with side cars, $42.86. 
Approximately 5000 more vehicles have been declared 
unserviceable according to reports received at the of- 
fice of the Chief, Motor Transport Corps, and these 
are to be offered for sale in the near future. 


sold. 





Demands of Molders in Cleveland and Other 
Ohio Cities 

Cleveland molders have made demands on union 
foundries for an increase from $6 to $8 for an 8-hour 
day, every other Saturday off during the entire year 
for molders in gray iron foundries, or an average 44- 
hour week, and every Saturday afternoon off in the 
steel foundries, an allowance of 10 minutes of the 
employees’ time in which to wash up before quitting 
work, a weekly pay-day and pay in cash instead of 
checks. The present wage agreement with the mold- 
expires Dec. 31. Molders in Massillon and Alli- 
ance, Ohio, have demanded an increase of from $6 to 
$7 for an 8-hour day, and those in Newark, Ohio, have 
asked for an advance of $6 to $8 for 8 hours. 


German Machine Tool Industry 


The annual report of the Association of German 
Machine-tool Works gives the following particulars of 
the development of the German machine-tool industry: 


Exports 
in million 


Average 


No. ofmen output 


Year Output, employed perhead marks 
Tons Tons 
1913 950 000 54,300 17 100 
1914 s50 000 54,406 16 75 
1915 530,000 51,100 10 40 
1916 330,000 54,600 6 24 
1917 689 000 59.600 10 12 
1918 260,000 71,900 ‘ 20 


In 1913 machine tools to the amount of 950,000,000 
marks were produced. In the course of the war the 
capacity of output has increased. 


Woolwich Arsenal to Build Locomotives 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Dec. 5.—The Woolwich Arse- 
nal just outside London, is to be used for the manu- 
facture of railroad rolling stock. 

To check the recent heavy discharges of men from 
the arsenal, the Government is said to have decided 
to develop it as a railroad center in order to over- 
come the world shortage of locomotives and wagons, 

During the war about 110,000 were employed, but 
the figure has now been reduced to about 30,000. 


Fuel Restrictions Removed in West 


CuHIcaGco, Dec. 22.—All restrictions on the move- 
ment of coal have been canceled in Chicago and the 
Northwest railroad region. It is no longer necessary 
for so-called non-essential industries to file applica- 
tions with the Fuel Administration. Approximately 
3000 cars of eastern coal, rushed to Chicago by the 
fuel authorities, are being disposed of with great dif- 
ficulty because the cheaper Illinois and Indiana prod- 
uct is now available. 
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PRICES TEND UPWARD 


Mill Operations Not Abreast of Demand 


Large Rail Tonnage Pending—Growing Busi- 
ness in Structural Steel 


The steel trade approaches the end of the year 
with mills still guarding against overloading of 
their books. Buyers are by this time so well aware 
of the sold-up condition of some leading manufac- 
turers that they are not pressing for contracts to 
the degree noticed a few weeks ago. 

Some mills that have been refusing business 
since the beginning of the coal] strike have capacity 
open for the first quarter of 1920, but the uncer- 
tainty about their costs still exists and their selling 
policy is not likely to change until the situation has 
developed further. In some cases prices quoted pur- 
posely high to discourage business have been 
promptly accepted. 

Production in the leading centers varies little 
from that of recent weeks, and coal supply has not 
increased to the extent indicated by reports from 
the mines. While coke restrictions have been re- 
moved and output of steel-making pig iron is some- 
what larger, finishing mills have not shown corre- 
sponding gains. Rolling mill working forces are 
not yet balanced and it is evident that a good many 
workers who were on strike have drifted into other 
employments. 

The market shows rather more contrast between 
the policy of the Steel Corporation in holding to 
the prices of March 21 and that of most other pro- 
ducers in selling in their limited way at prices more 
nearly in line with the advance of $10 to $12 per 
ton in pig iron that has taken place since Oct. 1. 

The expectation of considerable railroad busi- 
ness after Jan. 1 is quite general, and in rails alone 
the amounts tentatively named by the Pennsylvania, 
the New York Central, the Reading, and Norfolk & 
Western, together with what has come forward in 
the Chicago district, foot up from 800,000 to 1,000, 
000 tons. 

A significant development is the purchase by the 
Long Island Railroad of 100 passenger cars for 
which no cash is paid, but 20 per cent in notes with 
yearly payments over ten years and 80 per cent in 
car trust certificates. For the Belgian locomotives 
placed here, five-year notes not negotiable but avail- 
able for collateral are to be taken. 

Signs point toward 2.50c., Pittsburgh, for stee) 
bars, 2.55c. for shapes and 2.75c. for plates as the 
minimum prices for second quarter delivery by 
those mills which have not yet got under full opera- 
tion but have bookings which cover the first quarter. 
Meanwhile business for the same period is being 
taken by the smaller makers at $5 and $10 per ton 
higher for bars and plates. 

With the sustained activity in fabricated steel 
work, 1919 bids fair to equal the lean years of 1913 
and 1914, when not over 1,100,000 tons was con- 
tracted for in each case. In the first six months of 
1919 the total business did not exceed 325,000 tons, 
but in the five months since about 680,000 tons was 
done, November contracting, according to the Bridge 
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Builders and Structural Society, being 69 per cent o: 
the capacity of the country’s shops, or 124,000 tons 

For the Steel & Tube Co., at Indiana Harbor, 
2935 tons of steel work has been placed for ex 
tensions to the pipe mills. 

Sharp competition for high speed steel orders 
just placed in the Central West developed prices as 
low as $1 per pound, whereas the recent market on 
current deliveries has been $1.40. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. has again appeared as 
the only bidder as low as 2.50c., Pittsburgh, on 
plates, the price being quoted on 10,000 tons for’ the 
Navy. An Eastern shipyard has bought 15,000 
tons and the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation 
requires 14,000 tons. For Seattle yards 75,000 
tons is under inquiry for the first half of 1920. 

Cast-iron pipe has advanced $4 per ton, or to 
$69.80, Chicago, for 4-inch. Pipe foundries have 
fairly good bookings for the year-end. 

Foundry pig iron sales have fallen off. Mer- 
chant furnaces have had poor car supply and there 
are indications that non-union coal mines have had 
to give up cars they had during the strike to union 
mines just now resuming. 

Two large transactions in surplus war steel have 
been put through in the past week. In one a New 
York export firm bought upward of 130,000 tons of 
shell billets stored at Atlantic ports and belonging 
to the French Government, the intention being to 
resell the steel to domestic or foreign rolling mills. 
The second sale was of 300,000 tons, half of it fab- 
ricated scrap, by the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
to a group of dealers. 

Price advances continue in England. Tin plate 
for the second quarter is, at to-day’s exchange, 
$9.40 per box at Welsh works and $10.50 is the 
price on early delivery sales. Steel bars and plates 
are 3.75c. per pound and higher; and galvanized 
sheets 7.35c. Holland is inquiring for 50,000 tons 
of bar iron. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 23. 

The usual holiday quietness has settled down on the 
iron and steel trade, and while inquiry for pig iron, 
semi-finished steel and finished steel products is still 
very heavy, the amount of business being placed is not 
as large as a week or two ago. This is mainly for the 
reason that blast furnaces have little pig iron to sell, 
steel plants have no billets or sheet bars to offer, and 
the finishing steel mills are also well sold up over first 
quarter, and again some jobbers and consumers have de- 
cided to wait until after the turn of the year before 
placing orders. The whole market is very firm, and with 
the sold-up condition of blast furnace and steel mills, to- 
gether with the active demand, producers look for 
higher prices early in the year on their products. 

The feature of the market is that the subsidiaries 
of the United States Steel Corporation, under instruc- 
tions from New York, are maintaining absolutely the 
March 21 schedule of prices, and not one of the Steel 
Corporation’s subsidiaries has sold a ton of steel at 
higher than the March 21 prices since the upward turn 
in the market started late in October. 

A large independent steel interest here has been 
selling very guardedly of its varied lines of products 
for more than a month, stating that it had all the busi- 
ness on its books it can possibly turn out for at least 
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Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


Dec..23, Dec. 16, Nov. 25, Dee. 24 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1919 1919 1919 1918 
No. 2 X, Philadelphiat...$41.10 $41.10 $36.10 $39.15 
No. 2, Valley furnaces. ..39.00 38.00 32.00 34.00 
No. 2, Southern Cin’ti7. .39.60 38.60 36.60 37.60 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.7.36.00 35.00 33.00 34.00 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago*. 40.00 40.00 32.00 34.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa. .38.00 35.00 31.25 36.90 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 35.00 35.00 30.00 33.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 37.40 37.40 32.90 36.60 
Malleable, Chicago* ..... 40.50 $0.50 32.50 34.50 
Malleable Valley ......... 38.00 37.00 32.00 34.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 36.40 36.40 32.40 34.40 
L. S. eharcoal, Chicago... 42.50 $2.50 39.00 38.85 
Rails, Billets, Ete., Per Gross Tor 

Bess. rails, heavy, at mill.$45.00 $45.00 $45.00 $55.00 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. 47.00 17.00 47.00 7.00 
Bess, billets, Pittsburgh.. 48.00 48.00 43.00 $3.50 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 48.00 48.00 43.00 43.50 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 50.00 50.00 16.00 47.00 
Forging billets. base, P’gh 60.00 60.00 58.00 60.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila. .... 54.00 54.00 $7.50 47.50 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ... 60.00 60.00 55.00 17.00 


Finished Lron and Steel, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 


Iron bars, Philadelphia... 3.74 3.74 245 3.745 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh..... 3.50 3.25 3.25 ,.50 
Iron bars, Chicago ’ 2.87 2.87 2.77 , 50 
Steel bars, .Pittsburgh.... 2.75 2.75 7 2.70 
Steel bars, New York oo mar 3.27 12 2.97 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.65 2 65 3.00 
Tank plates, New York. 3.02 5.02 2.92 3.27 
jeams, ete., Pittsburgh... 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.80 
jeams, etc., New York.. 2.82 2.82 2.72 3.07 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh 2.45 2.45 2.4 2.70 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh 2.65 2.65 2.65 3.00 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.30 


*The average switching charges 
*Silicon 1.75 to 2.25. {Silicon 2.25 to 2.75 


first quarter. Other independent steel mills report 
they have very little material to sel! for first quarter. 

Pig Iron—Actual sales of pig iron were not so 
heavy in the past week, largely due to the fact that 
merchant furnaces are well so!d up for first quarter 
and have very little iron to spare for that delivery. 
Inquiry for basic and Bessemer iron is not so active 
as during the past three or four weeks, but prices are 
very firm. There is active inquiry for malleable and 
foundry iron, and prices are up again on both grades 
about $1 per ton. A sale of 4000 to 6000 tons of mal- 
leable for first quarter is reported at about $38 valley 
furnace. 


The following quotations are all per gross ton at Valley 
furnaces, freight rate for delivery in the Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh districts being $1.40 per ton 


ee.» saves 3 $35.00 
Bessemer .... 36.00 
Gray forge . atu 37.00 
No. 2 foundry.. 39.00 
No. 3 foundry 38.50 
Malleable ..... , ici 38.00 
Ferroalloys.—Inquiry for ferroalloys has quieted 


down somewhat, most consumers being well covered 
over first quarter, but prices remain very firm. 


We quote 78 to 82 per cent domestic ferromanganese $130 
delivered, and English at $110, with a reduction of $1.50 
to $1.75 per unit for lower percentages. We quote resale 
50 per cent ferrosilicon at $80 to $85 and 18 to 22 per cent 
spiegeleisen at $36 to $38, delivered. Prices on Bessemer 
ferrosilicon are: 9 per cent, $56.50; 10 per cent, $59.50; 
11 per cent, $62.50: 12 per cent, $66.10 We quote 6 per 
cent silvery iron, $43.75; 7 per cent, $48.00; 8 per cent, 
$50.00; 9 per cent, $52.00, and 10 per cent, $54.50. An ad- 
vance of $3.30 per gross ton is charged for each 1 per cent 
silicon for 11 per cent and over on Bessemer ferrosilicon, 
and an advance of $2.50 per gross ton is charged for each 
1 per cent silicon for 11 per cent and over on silvery iron. 
All the above prices are f.o.b. maker’s furnace, Jackson or 
New Straitsville, Ohio, which have a uniform freight rate of 
$2.90 per gross ton for delivery in the Pittsburgh district. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Reports are that as high as 
$50 at mill has been offered for 4 x 4-in. open-hearth 
billets, prompt delivery, and the intending buyer was 
unable to get the steel. The situation in billets and 
sheet bars is very tight, and all the mills are very much 
back in shipments. We note a sale of 200 tons of 
forging billets, ordinary carbons, at $64 Pittsburgh. 


We quote 4x4 in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 


for delivery to foundriesin t 


Oy . bres ‘. Dec. 23, Dec. 16, Nov. 25, Dec. 24, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, i919 1919 


1919 1918 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No, 28, P’gh 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.70 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 5.70 5.70 5.70 6.05 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh. . 4.50 4.50 3.50 3.50 
Plain wire, P’gh.... 3.25 3.25 3.10 3.25 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh 4.45 4.45 4.25 4.35 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.35 

Old Material, 
Per’ Gross Ton 

Carwheels, Chicago 831.00 $30.00 $30.00 $27.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia... 30.00 30.00 30.00 25.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh.. 25.00 25.00 23.00 25.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila. 22.50 22.50 21.50 20.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go. 22.00 20.50 20.50 23.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 30.00 20.00 28.00 27.00 
N 1 cast. Philadelphia. .32.00 31.00 29.00 28.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) .33.50 32.50 29.50 26.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila 31.00 30.00 30.00 32.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot.Ch'go(net) 24.00 23.00 23.00 25.00 


Coke, Connellsville, 
Per Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace coke, prompt 


$6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 


Furnace coke, future 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Foundry coke, prompt 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Foundry coke, future 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Metals, 
Ver Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
ike copper, New York 19.00 19.25 19.50 26.00 
ctrolytic copper, N. Y¥ 18.75 IS.87™% 19.00 26.00 
Spelter, St. Louis 8.20 8.25 7.85 8.05 
speiter New York 8.55 8.60 8.20 8.40 
Lead, St. Louis 7.10 6.90 6.55 6.15 
Lead ‘Ne w York 7. 7 15 6.75 - 6.50 
Tir New York 55.50 53.50 64.12% 72.00 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. ¥ §.62%, 9.6214 9.25 8.00 
( nhicago district is « per ton 


- X Z-in 


$48 billets at $4§ to $50; slabs, $47 to $48; 
bars, $50. and 


t forging billets, $64 to $66 base, all 
.b t mill Pittsburgh or Youngstown 

Finished Material—The Steel Corporation sub- 
sidiaries are selling freely for first quarter delivery on 
some of their stee) products at the March 21 prices, but 
some independent mills are selling at anywhere from 
$10 to $20 a ton, or more, above these prices. This 
makes a very wide range in prices on finished steel 
products. The amount of new business offering is very 
heavy, but most mills are turning down more orders 
than they are taking, as they cannot possibly make de- 
livery wanted. Stocks are very low and on wire nails 
there is a famine in supply, with intending buyers 
offering the mills $1 to $1.50, or more, over the March 
21 price of $3.25 per keg. 

We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 2.75c. and from 


old steel rails, 3c. Pittsburgh mills rolling iron bars quote 
it 3.35c. Pittsburgh, plus full freight rate to point of deliv- 


Structural Material 


Beams and channels up to 15-in., 2.45c., Pittsburgh, large 


lots 


Plates 


Sheared tank plates, 4-in. and heavier, at 2.65c. to 2.75e. 
Pittsburgh, depending on order and delivery. 


Spikes 


We quote standard spikes, 9/16 x 4% in., at $3.35 base 
per 100 lb. in carioad lots of 200 kegs of 200 tb. each, and 


small spikes, % in., 7/16 in. and smaller, at $4.25 per 
10) Ib. in carload lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each, plus usual 
extras Boat and barge spikes, $4.25 per 100 Ib. in car- 


load lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each, all f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 
For less than carload lots ic. per Ib. higher is asked 


Cold Rolled Strip Steel 


We quote cold rolled steel at $5.35 to $6.00 base per 100 
lb. fob. Pittsburgh, for 1%-in. and wider, 6.1900 in. and 
thicker, hard tempered in coils 0.20 earbon and under. Box- 


ing charge, 25c. per 100 Ib 


Coke.—The resumption of practically normal opera- 
tions at the coal mines has greatly increased the output 
of coke, and shipments to the furnaces are fairly heavy. 
The fact that the price of furnace coke is $6 as fixed 
by the Government, and that coal is only $2.35 per net 
ton for run of mine, mean that some coal operators that 
have been shipping coal freely will likely put more coal 
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into coke, as the profit is much larger on the latter. 
We continue to quote standard grades of blast furnace 
coke at $6 and 72-hr. foundry at $7 per net ton at oven. 


Old Material——The demand has quieted down a 
little, some consumers deferring intended purchases 
until after the year. Prices are very strong and all the 
local dealers in scrap look for a higher market early 
in the new year, due to the scarcity of scrap for early 
delivery, and also to the high prices ruling for pig 
iron. Many consumers of heavy steel scrap are in- 
creasing the use of scrap in their open hearth mixtures, 
owing to the fact that it is about $10 per ton cheaper 
than basic iron. 


Heavy steel, melting, Steubenville, 


Follansbee, Brackenridge, Mones- 

sen, Midland and Pittsburgh, de- 

ere er ee $25.00 to $25.50 
No. 1 cast for steel plants.......... 30.00 to 31.00 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 

bridge, Ohio; Cumberland, Md 

Franklin, Pa., and Pittsburgh..... 31.00 to 32.00 


Compressed steel 


Bundled sheet sides and ends, f.o.b 


consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh dis- 

THE scene heb separ sis 18.00 to 19.00 
Bundled steel stamping... . sevescecs BOUOSO 17,00 
INO; 2 DEBBIE 6.05 cbcise »oes 24,00 to 25.00 
Railroad grate bars.......... 5 cee B1.00to 32.00 
Low phosphorus melting stock 

(bloom and billet ends, heavy 

plates) 4 in. and heavier ..... 29.00to 30.00 
Railroad malleable aa ... 24.00 to 25.00 
Iron car axles... ; cect ...- 324.00 to 35.00 
Locomotive axles, steel] ; ; ... 33.00 to 34.00 
Stee car axles ' ‘ + i . 31.00 to 32.00 
Railroad malleable . 24.00to 25.00 
Cast iron wheels ‘ 31.00 to 32.00 
Rolled steel wheels... 27.00 to 28.00 
Machine-shop turnings 15.00 to 16.00 
Sheet bar, crop ends (at origin) 29.00 to 30.00 
Heavy breakable cast... rp amen .. 23.00to 24.00 
Cast iron borings 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought...... 27.00 to 28.00 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 23. 
Iron Ore.—Little consideration is as yet being given 
to ore prices for next year, and it is not expected that 
the buying movement will start for some time. Ship- 
ments from docks are tight. Prices f.o.b. lower Lake 
ports, follow: 


Old ing Bessemer $6.45 old range non-Besseme! 


$5.70; Mesaba Bessemer, $6.20: Mesaba non-Bessemer, $5.55 


Pig Iron.—The foundry trade is apparently well 
covered, for its early requirements and inquiry has 
fallen off considerably. Very little Northern foundry 
iron is available, and there is a disposition among some 
producers who are rot sold up for the first quarter to 
take early shipment orders in order to secure the ad- 
vantage of any further advance in prices. However, 
some producers are opposed to further advances. An 
active demand for early shipment foundry iron is ex- 
pected after the first of the year, as some furnaces 
will be far behind on shipments because of delays 
caused by the steel strike. Foundry iron has sold at 
$38.50 for No. 2 for early shipment, but $38 is recog- 
nized as the market price. A 5000-ton lot of Southern 
resale iron sold recently for export to Italy was dis- 
posed of quickly at $37 furnace and some Southern 
iron is now being offered at $38 furnace for No. 2, but 
only for prompt shipment. Virginia foundry iron is 
being offered in this market at the same price. 


Basic ar ‘ ania . $35.40 
Northern No. 2 foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25.. 38.40 
Southern foundry, silicon 2.25 to 2.75 . 42.35 
(Grray torg on ate swe ° o« 87.40 
Mhio silvery, silicon S per cent 52.40 


Standard low phos., Valley furnace. $43 00 to $4.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand for steel con- 
tinues very heavy. Some mills are trying their best 
to take care of their regular trade, but others will take 
on no additional tonnage until they have partially 
caught up on orders‘now on their books. While some 
consumers are apparently attempting to anticipate 
their requirements, most of the tonnage that is coming 
up is for actual first quarter requirements. Plates are 
moving freely at 3c. Eastern mill and as high as 3.25c. 
is being asked. The structural] situation is growing 
tighter. Some mills are declining to protect fabrica- 
tors who are bidding on work, but others will accept 
orders without delivery promises. Some light plate 
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and sheet business is being taken subject to prices pre- 
vailing at time of shipment. With higher prices for 
semi-finished steel, plate and sheet mills not having 
their own supply will not quote present prices for fu- 
ture delivery and may take some action shortly toward 
advancing prices. Rerolling mills are well sold up on 
hard steel bars on which quotations now range from 
3c. to 84%c. 


Steel bars, 3.25c.; plates, 3.57c.; structural shapes, 3.37c. ; 


bands and hoops, 3.97c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.27c.; 


No. 28 black sheets, 5.27c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 6.62c. 

Coke.—The coke market is inactive. Foundries have 
been crowding producers for deliveries and the tem- 
porary scarcity due to the curtailment of production is 
being relieved. 


Ferroalloys.—The price of ferromanganese has been 
advanced to $130 delivered for domestic and to $125 
c.i.f. for English for the second quarter delivery, none 
being available for earlier deliveries. 


High-Speed Tool Steel—Users of high-speed tool 
steel are getting their old stocks cleaned up and are 
coming into the market for contracts. Unusually keen 
competition has developed, which has brought quota- 
tions down to as low as $1 per lb. The regular price 
for contracts is 10 per cent off the current delivery 
price of $1.40. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—There is a heavy demand 
for bolts, nuts and rivets, but the output is curtailed. 
Local rivet prices have been advanced to $4.15 for 
structural and $4.25 for boiler rivets, sales being limited 
to the first quarter. Most consumers were covered 
for that delivery before the $5 advance. Premium 
prices are common on bolts and nuts because of the 
scarcity. 


Old Material.—Weakness has developed in the scrap 
market, although heavy melting steel is slightly higher 
due to some buying by local dealers, one lot moving 
at $23.50. Rerolling rails have advanced, 800 tons 
sold by the Nickel Plate Railroad last week bringing 
about $34. We note sales of turnings to Valley dealers 
at $14.50. Borings are lifeless and cast scrap active. 

Heavy melting SteGli.6 os cicc cs teens as $21.00 to $21.50 

Steel raile, wander $ It... .6scecesver 25.00 to 26.00 

Steel rails, rerolling. 32.75 to 33.50 

Iron rails 00 to 30.00 


' 

Iron car axl 1.00 to 40.00 

34.00 to 
) 


eee BOP OE... ce iwstveues.es ‘ 35.00 
Low phosphorus melting scrap...... 23.00 to 23.50 
Cast DOPING. 2. cccccecs Cae nkerae ka, Ae. 2 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings 13.00to 13.50 
Short turnings (for blast furnaces).. 14.00to 14.50 
COMPrOSBed. STOEL cccesicrcvscrnsreds 17.75 to 18.00 
No. 1 FRLIPORE WTOUGRE. 2 aces cece cnd 22.00 to 23.00 
RallrOnd WiARICRDIS 6 occ es cc eee cess 26.00 to 27.00 
Agricultural malleable ........ eevee 21,0080 22.00 
Bteel me CETAIE bck a a cccas ccs . 17.00to 17.50 
Light bundled sheet scrap........... 14.50 to 15.00 
ra.” 3 Cs en a san bk RES woe WE Wale oe 29.50 to 30.00 
MO. 1 DOR .. 6 vis Kone 8s 0 oe bas eees 20.00 to 21.00 
Drop forge flashings, 10 in. and under 18.50 to 19.50 
Drop forge flashings, over 10 in.... 16.50to 17.00 
Ralireoad arate DATS. .ccecccccscescs 25.00 to 25.50 
BOOTS GARGS i caw cas 00 5408S Cees ee ews 25.50 to 26.50 


BuFFALO, Dec. 22. 


Pig Iron.—The market has been rather quiet the 
past week compared with recent rush demand, the in- 
terest on the part of buyers having subsided tempo- 
rarily on the approach of the holiday season. A firm 
tone is preserved, however, with a stiffening tendency 
in prices. Very little iron is left uncontracted for 
available for first half delivery and even with the holi- 
day lull in inquiry, demand is far in excess of supply. 
One large producer still has three stacks out of service 
and they will not be started up until the supply of 
coke is more plentiful. The furnace interest that has 
the largest unfilled capacity available for first half, 
has advanced its prices during the week to $40 base, 
f. o. b. furnace, for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon; $41.25 for 2.25 
to 2.75 and $43 for 2.75 to 3.25. Other furnace inter- 
ests have no increased prices over last week’s schedule, 
but have practically nothing left to sell and are not 
looking for additional business, and indications are 
that there is likely to be an acute shortage of iron 
during the first half. One producer, however, reports 
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sale of a small tonnage of first half 2.75 to 3.25 silicon 
iron at $41, and a small tonnage of malleable at $39.25. 
We quote as follows, f. o. b. furnace, Buffalo: 


No. 1 foundry, 75 to 3.25 silicon. .$41.00 to $43. 00 


No. 2 X. 25 to | 2.75 silicon i ele aha 39.25 to 41.25 
No. 2 plain ‘foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil... 38, 00 to 40. 00 
Malle able, silicon not over 2.25............- 39.25 


MAG 6 chee eek we Wd 6 68 Seen Cece edi cea eee 36.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, regular grades, f.o.b 
SRTREEE 4.4 403 0602.65 5 4 SOA ae cee tsa 42.60 

No effort is being made by furnaces to negotiate 
third quarter iron owing to probable increased costs 
in production, but the producing interest that has some 
untaken first half capacity, has taken on a few small 
tonnages of third quarter, foundry grades, at its pres- 
ent advanced schedule. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The situation remains 
about the same as a week ago, with very large de- 
mand for all finished products. Mills and agencies are 
only taking orders from regular customers, allowing 
such customers their average proportion of purchases 
computed on the basis of the annual total of the past 
three or four years, and declining to take any larger 
tonnages than the pro rata monthly average of such 
given period. Some sellers have not opened their 
books for first quarter of next year. It is becoming 
very clear that some agencies will have very little new 
material to offer for sale inside of the next 30 or 60 
days. 

Old Material—The market continues very strong 
with active inquiry, and dealers are preparing for 
heavy buying after the first of the year and for an 
advance in prices on all commodities. Stocks are ap- 
parently being held by dealers for the higher prices 
anticipated, and the vrices shown in the current sched- 
ule for the week represent very light trading. It is 
doubtful whether any large tonnage could be secured 
now at the figures named in this schedule. We quote 
as follows per gross ton f. o. b. Buffalo: 


Heavy melting steel, regular grades..$23.00 to $23.50 


Low phosphorus, 0.04 and under.... 27.00to 28.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought. .......ceeee- 28.00 to 29.00 
NG. 5 De GE cantecdcacceeus 30.00 to 31.00 
EPG GE 46.45.66 400 00s eedurh vesewes 35.00 
ee eee ee ee 35.00 
Ce SE bi a nwa de 6 Ow a0 ee 06 Oase, ee £3.00 
FORTE ND oie cc eci ew acaue 24.00 to 25.00 
Machine-shop turnings ..-........-. 14.00 to 15.00 
EECA Geom. CHING ccc ccccicvcess 19.50to 20.00 
CUA GE DOURy kot awoe cect cveere 19.00 to 20.00 
EVO: DE .cctiwn vations set veene vane 28.00to 29.00 
Locomotive grate bars..........se+. 22.50 to 23.00 
OOO DG ios Recd aves dies ve ewede daa 24.00 to 24.50 
Were SO. gc vane ¢htbaecasaews 19.00 to 20.00 
ee OO a Seer rere 20.00 to 21.00 
Bundled sheet stamping............ 16.00 to 17.00 
Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 23. 


Pig Iron.—Sales of pig iron in this territory during 
the past week have been very small, consisting mostly 
of carload lots for prompt shipment. A southern Ohiv 
concern has an inquiry out for 2000 tons of No. 2 
foundry for first half shipment, but the order has not 
been placed. Spot iron has practically disappeared from 
the market and operators are hesitant about opening 
their books for future delivery, as they expect a brisk de. 
mand shortly after New Year’s from foundries which 
have not contracted for first quarter needs. The market is 
very firm with a tendency to higher prices. A number 
of sales of high silicon Southern iron have been made 
at prices equivalent to $38 base. Prices range any- 
where from $35 to $38, Birmingham, for No. 2, but it is 
extremely doubtful whether any can be had at the 
former figure. The inquiry for southern Ohio iron is 
also heavy and one interest reports some small sales for 
first quarter shipment at $39.75, Ironton. The same 
interest reported sales of 3000 tons of basic for Eastern 
delivery. The price was not disclosed. While one local 
seller of Northern iron opened his books for a short 
period early in the week, and after disposing of the 
quantity desired, withdrew from the market, tlie policy 
adopted at present seems to be one of watchful waiting, 
and until the holidays are over it will be very difficult 
to get a line on the situation. 
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Based on freight rates of $3.60 from Birmingham and 


$1.80 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
Southern coke, silicon 1.75 to 2.25 

(RGGO. BeteS). ..sccs ccseldaskes<c een en $39.60 
Southern coke, silicon 2.25 to 2.75 

CNG 3 OGRE is ccc coewicss couweuseceseuueent 41.00 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon. ...........+:. 51.80 
Southern Ohio coke, silicon 1.75 to 2.25 (No. 

BS) cncctumvécuns ceseeibesaceweoeeeenee 38.55 
OOEEG, FEOUOMOR . «064.0 cadbne cuence een eee 36.05 
Sta dard Southern car wheel...........eeee: 48.60 
MEMMOARe «. . viciicd. cue sBiudab ie ce teeeeeeweuns 39.05 


Finished Material—The demand for finished prod- 
ucts still continues brisk, and with the ending of the 
coal strike and the fact that the steel strike is prac- 
tically over as far as the mills are concerned, produc- 
tion is gradually picking up. Sheets are still in great 
demand and buyers are scouring the country for them. 


Old Materiai._-The scrap market is very strong and 
prices have again gone up. Foundry stocks are very 
‘ow and stocks in dealers’ yards are not laige. 


Per Gross Ton 


DeGeet eet: .é.« <cscsvudueeveteenes $15.00 to $16. 00 
Ce GE SU xe bcc0 te d004-606emeewn 26.00 to 27.00 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and UD. kccvccs 42.00 to 43.00 
Rerolling steel POs sec cccectcccws 26.00 to 27.00 
EEORVY SIRGEEI? GONG s cc ccceneuscekees 20.00 to 21.00 
Steel rails for melting. . eeseese 22.00to 23.00 
Old CAF WHOGIE 6 iccciccccuccaccesccel ee ae 
No. 1 railroad wrotiaht. ...«cccccces 21.00to 22.00 


Per Net Ton 


Cast Derteie, 4k. iccccsewetaesmeeewe $11.50 to $45.99 
J ree ee 11. 00 to 

RURSITOG GUNS A ccvccasccecsumeseeew 27.00 to 38. 08 
NO. 2 MRMRINGET: ob cc cctvcidadulenen 80.00 to 31.00 
DOUTRE COORD 2 ewcccccesececcscsedeous 17.00 to 18.00 
EVOM GRIM cc cccccetccsnccecueuecwe Ie 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 21.50 to 22.50 
PIGS DE Beis 6a. cccendsccteeuees 16.00 to 16.50 
BESONEO GRRE «ic cvs ceceuccecedunue’ 19.50 to 20.00 
Railroad tank and sheet............ 15.00 to 15.560 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 22. 

At the close of the week ending Dec. 20 Birmingham 
pig iron had advanced another dollar to $36, that be- 
ing the new minimum. Sales were made at that figure 
in the regular run of business and without solicitation. 
No producer was actively in the market, nor cares to 
be with the advancing tendency still in play. It is 
reliably reported that a Northern Alabama stack has 
sold more or less iron at $40 and that is its price. 
Uthers are reaching to that mark. A large pipe in- 
terest sounded the market on last Saturday for spot 
metal and found nothing under $36. Inquiry is not 
very brisk, due to the attitude of the selling interests, 
whose agents have been called off. All handicaps be- 
Ing removed, production will be increased. The Sloss- 
Sheffield Co. blew in its banked Hattie Ensley at 
Sheffield on Dec. 18. The Woodward Iron Co., as the 
railroads are no longer diverting its coal supply, is 
in a position to relight at the idle Vanderbilt stacks. 
Jenifer, which banked two weeks ago, will probably re- 
sume early in January. There is no labor trouble of any 
kind in the Birmingham district, and the home melt 
of iron bids fair to attain new maximums. The year’s 
output of Alabama stacks will not be over 2,220,000 
tons, which will be over 300,000 tons less than the 
output of 1918, 700,000 tons under that of 1917, and 
500,000 tons under that of 1916. Yards will come to 
1920 with not over 70,000 tons of foundry. The stra- 
tegic position from a stock standpoint is exceedingly 
strong. 

We quote per gross ton f. o. b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnaces as follows: 


Poetics, GG << ccccadccvcciccevecsudesene $36.06 
BOSS cccvccccvséeccssecvesscoseseceseabess 35.00 


Cast Iron Pipe——The pipe makers have a demand 
for capacity output. Sanitary shops will close for the 
holidays according to eustom. Sanitary pipe makers 
are cautious in booking orders for 1920 on account of 
uncertainty as to pig iron prices. Current quotations 
are $59 for 4 in., and $56 for 6 in. and upwards, 
The National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, has 
voted and placed $250,000 of long-time bonds with the 
Mortgage & Securities Co., indicating plant extension. 


Coal and Coke—Peace hovers over the Alapama 
coal region except as to eomplaints that some com 
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panies will not take back agitators. Production is 
again normal. Coke has become sufficient for all local 
needs and movements to Mexican and Texas smelters 
are again taking place. Prices remain at $9 contract 
and $9.50 for spot. 

Old Material The old material market is doing a 
fairly brisk business in both steel and cast iron, the 
latter being strong in place of high-priced pig iron. 
Yardmen are seeking replenishment of stocks. Prices 
are stronger. We quote per gross ton f. o. b. Birm- 
ingham district yards, prices to consumers, as fol- 
Jows: 


Steel rails $21.00 to $22.50 
No. 1 heavy steel 20.00 to 21.00 
«‘ast iron borings 14.00 to 15.00 
Machine-shop turnings 14.00 to 15.00 
Stove plate 24.00 to 25.00 
No. 1 cast.. 26.50 to 27.50 
Car wheels 26.50 to 27.50 
Tramear wheels 25.50 to 26.50 
Steel axles 249.00 to 30.00 
No. 1 wrought . : ; 24.00 to 25.00 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, Dec. 22. 

Pig Iron.—The aggregate of the demand from rel- 
atively small purchasers of pig iron continues large, 
but furnace representatives are unable to accommo- 
date them, as the producers are still unwilling to take 
orders. There is, therefore, an accumulation of cus- 
tomers who want first and second quarter delivery, 
but cannot be taken care of. Representatives gener- 
ally are waiting for the furnaces to permit them to 
book orders, but do not expect any release until to- 
ward the middle of January. Some warrant iron of- 
fered from Philadelphia appeared in the market on 
a basis of $36.50 per ton Birmingham, to which seller’s 
commission must be added, but so far as known, no 
sales of consequence took place during the week. No. 
2 Southern Iron is nominally held at $36 per ton Bir- 
mingham, but as no orders are being accepted, this 
quotation means nothing. Northern iron is quoted at 
$38.75 per ton Ironton, basis of 1.75 to 2.25. silicon. 
Big buyers of pig iron or basic are still out of the 
market. 

Coke.—Deliveries of coke on contract are improv- 
ing and rapidly approaching normal, with considerable 
catching up on delayed shipments due to the coal strike. 
On all contracts under the Government’s fixed price, 
45c to. 60c per ton is being added to cover the in- 
creased cost due to the advance in coal miners’ wages. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—While deliveries of fin- 
ished products are slowly improving, mill representa- 
tives still decline to make promises. Nothing better 
than second quarter can be done on bars with struc- 
tural material and plates running four. to six weeks 
delivery. Track fastenings are generally six to eight 
weeks behind. While shipments are improving, the 
acceptance of new orders, which are looked forward 
to after the first of the year, will undoubtedly con- 
tribute to a continuance of delays. There is some 
disposition to pay premiums on the part of buyers, 
but the large mills will not accept this inducement, 
and such cases as are reported are those of small 
producers of the finished product. Movement out of 
warehouse continues heavier than the available sup- 
ply of material, and while there has been some im- 
provement in the receipt of finished material, the de- 
mand is such as to dispose of most of the material be- 
fore it is received. For stock out of warehouse, we 
quote as follows: 


ft steel bars, 3.44c iron bars, 3.44c.; structural mate- 
ri 3.54¢e.: tank plates, 3.74 No, 10 blue annealed sheets 
1.89c,; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 5.99c.; No 
28 galvanized sheets, black sheet gage, 7.34c 


Old Material—The scrap market has developed 
increased activity since the conclusion of the coal 
strike, and there has been heavy buying, on the part 
of both the consumers and also the dealers who have 
been speculating, or are now short on contracts. The 
rolling mills, foundries, and steel mills have all been 
in the market during the week, with the result that 
prices have been moved up. Old car-wheels have been 
in particularly strong demand with none offered, and 
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much the same situation is reported in all cast-iron 
grades. No railroad lists appeared during the week. 
and none are now expected until after the first of | 
year. We quote dealers’ prices, F. O. B. consum: 
works, St. Louis industrial district, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Ce SPO PRRs ak see coe ke 6 hones $27.50 to $28.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling............ 32.50 to 33.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft....... 25.00 to 25.50 
Relaying rails, standard sections, 

subject to imepectiOn......ccccecces 38.00 to 45.00 
See CS ee re 29.50 to 30.00 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel.. 23.50to 24.00 
Heavy .shoveling steel.............. 21.50 to 22.00 
Ordinary shoveling steel............ 21.00 to 21.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cutapart. 25.00to 25.50 
Ordinary bundled sheets............ 13.50 to 14.00 
Heavy axle and tire turnings....... 17.00 to 17.50 

Per Net Ton 

Iron angle bars..... incase ated cad 25.50 to 26.00 
Steel angle bars... v0 ee 69.0 6 bole CE Oe 
Iron car axies...... viens eats paves BE CBee 
a ee ee eee ee 33.50 to 34.00 
Wrought arch bars and transoms.... 28.00to 28. 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 23.00 to 23 
No. 2 reativead wrowmnht..... 6... cece. 22.00 to 22. 
ee ~»++ 28.00 to 322. 
Steel couplers and knuckles......... 22.00 to 22. 





Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 


smooth inside Sel ee Sine ake 2 as al 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 1 dealers’ forge.. weeeeee 20.5080 21.00 
COE , SNES 5 ik ko oo Wee tewaes 11.50 to 12.00 
EG See 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 1 boiler, cut to sheets and rings.. 17.00to 17.50 

y See. ER OS ows ch Knee Sh won 30.00 to 30.50 
Stove plate and light cast.......... 27.00 to 27.50 
BR 23.00 to 23.50 
Agricultural malleable............... 22.50 to 23.00 
ne GD TDS fn Wes has ooo 8 ae ws . 18.50 to 19.00 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank...... 17.50to 18.00 
OL. er 26.50 to 27.50 
Machine-shop turnings.......... ... 18.00 to 13.50 


a. See ee oe 19.00 to 19.50 
Uncut raHrond mixed.......csecce. 20.00 to 21.00 
OOO WWE CN ws bee ONE Kee vo Cars 22.50 to 23.00 


New York 


NEw YORK, Dec. 23. 

Pig Iron.—Volume of inquiries and orders has 
slackened for two possible reasons: The holiday sea- 
son which has a psychological influence, and the abate- 
ment of what one seller terms “hysteria,” or the fear 
which existed two or three weeks ago on the part of 
buyers lest the coal strike create a panic for iron. 
Price tendency is ever upward, though the tendency, 
if there is one, is not as marked as during the few 
weeks previous. Conditions are still very unusual as 
evidenced by the difficulty of deciding what the market 
price is, and by the shipments into districts where sales 
would be normally the least expected, as for instance, 
the sale of Eastern Pennsylvania foundry iron into 
territory formerly practically monopolized by Buffalo 
furnaces. Iron, silicon 2.25 to 2.75, is commonly sold 
in small tonnages from $40 to $42, furnace, though 
sales as high as $43 are recorded. One New York 
agent disposed of a considerable tonnage of iron, silicon 
3.25 for $44 or $45, furnace. Sales of several thousand 
tons each of basic and gray forge Eastern Pennsylvania 
iron are reported at $38, furnace, it being explained 
that this is the logical price when it is considered that 
foundry iron is selling at over $40. Several report 
inquiries for last half delivery, but these inquiries are 
usually disregarded in view of the uncertain costs of 
the future. 


No, 1 foundry, silicon 2.75 to 3.25....$42.80 to $43.80 


NO, Zam, Mon 286 te. 2B. Fes esc ceo wr 41.80 to 42.80 
No. 2 plain, silicon 1.75 to 2.25.... 40.80to 41.80 
No. 2 X, Virginia, silicon 2.25 to 2.75 43.40 


Ferroalloys.—After making fairly heavy sales of 
ferromanganese for early and first quarter delivery .at 
$120, delivered, domestic producers late last week ad- 
vanced their quotations generally to $130. Demand is 
light, but the price tendency is strong. Very little 
British alloy is available. One representative of Brit- 
ish makers still has 1000 tons available for delivery in 
the second quarter at a minimum of $120, seaboard, 
while another is authorized to nominally quote $125, 
seaboard. Spiegeleisen is quiet but strong at a mini- 
mum of $40, furnace, for the 19 to 20 per cent grade. 
There is still under negotiation 10,000 tons for foreign 
delivery, mostly for Holland and Belgium. One Belgian 
order is for 2500 tons of 9 to 11 per cent alloy. The 
50 per cent ferrosilicon market is quiet at $80 to $85 per 
ton, delivered. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—One of the significant de- 
velopments has been the purchase of 100 passenger cars 
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by the Long Island Railroad without the payment of 
iny money. Car trust certificates have been issued for 
30 per cent of the cost, payable in 10 years, and for the 
emaining 20 per cent notes have been given, payable 
n annual installments, fo 10 years. About 1100 tons 
if steel is involved, covering 50 trailer cars, 30 steam 
oaches and 20 motor cars, and the car equipment manu- 
facturers have accepted the same basis of payment 
1s the car builder, the American Car & Foundry Co. 
The Belgian locomotives, reported last week, will be 
aid for in five-year notes, which it. is understood are 
ot to be negotiated but may be used as collateral. It 
s understood that the steel plates have now all been 

uught and at below 3c., and for shipment probably 
within two months. Against this may be named re- 
peated instances of 3c. and higher for early delivery 
plates, one lot of about 50 tons of universal plates 
selling at 3.40c., New York, for export, and 600 tons 
of ship plates at 3c., Pittsburgh. A local fabricator 
claims to have bought 500 tons of universal plates on 
contract, delivery not known, at 2.65c., Pittsburgh. The 
general situation as to prices as the new year ap- 
proaches, appears as follows: The few large mills 
which are booked fully for the first quarter and have 
not yet entertained second quarter business, will, it is 
believed, ask 2.50c., Pittsburgh basis, for steel bars, 
2.55e. for shapes, and 2.75c. for plates, and then take 
care only of preferred customers. Such mills are in- 
clined to believe that the present existing minimum 
prices available only for indefinite delivery will rise 
soon to the levels named. Fabricated steel activity is 
sustained. The Bridge Builders and Structural So- 
ciety’s report shows that November, at upward of 125,- 
000 tons total fabricated business, is not much below 
the average of the second half of the year so far, which 
is 136,000 tons monthly. There is much unsatisfied 
export demand which could be covered at high prices if 
the m-terial were obtainable, and besides the large 
needs o1 the railroads, jobbers and manufacturing con- 
sumers have low stocks. 

We quote for mill shipment, New York, as follows: Soft 
steel bars 2.62c. to 3.27c.; shapes, 2.72c. to 2.82¢ plates, 
2.92c. to 3.27¢., the minimum prices being for indefinite de- 
livery and the higher prices for the first quarter; bar iron, 
flats, wider than 6 in., 4.07c.; % and 7/16 in. round and 
square, 4.47c., light rounds, squares and flats, 4.77c., and 
other sizes, 3.77c. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Orders are pouring in and prices 
remain very firm. Among the bids submitted to the 
city of Newark, N. J., for 2200 tons of 24-in. pipe, 
the Warren Foundry & Machine Co. was low bidder, 
but the award has not yet been made. The recent 
asking of the city of New York has not yet culminated 
in a contract because it was found that not enough 
money? had been appropriated, but arrangements are 
expected to be made in the near future. We quote 6-in. 
and heavier at $62.30, New York; 4-in., $65.30, with 


$2 additional for Class A and gas pipe. 


Old Material.—Prices have advanced from $1 to 
$2 a ton in a week on all the most common grades. 
Cast scrap is particularly strong, No. 1 machinery 
having sold near by as high as $35, delivered. Those 
grades showing the most marked advance are rerolling 
rails, steel car axles, and locomotive grate bars. Prices 
which dealers and brokers are paying, New York, per 
gross ton follow: 


Heavy melting steel. $20.00 to $20.50 


Rerolling rails........... 29.00 to 30.00 
Relaying rails, nominal 417.00 to 48.00 
Steel car axles..... 30.00 to 31.00 
Iron car axles.. $9.00to 41.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought. . 28.00 to 29 00 


20.00to 20.50 


Wrought iron track 


Forge fire ka ah alld it Se ob eatin i 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long 22.00 to 23.00 
La SD. os ee ee bb 4d ; 7.00 to 8.00 
Cast borings. (clean).... 17.00 to 17.50 
Machine-shop turnings.... 15.00 to 15.50 
Mixed borings and turnings. . 14.00 to 14.50 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. min. diam., 
not under 2 ft. long) wand . 19.00 to 19.50 
Stove plate ...... ; : 21.00 to 22.00 
Locomotive grate bi ae . 24.00to 25.00 
Malleable cast (railroad). . 238.00to 23.50 
Old carwheels ...... .. 80.00to 31.00 
Prices which dealers in Ne w ‘York and Brooklyn are quot- 


.ing to local foundries, per gross ton: 


No. 1 machinery cast.........+.-:- $32.00 to $33.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 

materials, etc.), cupola size..... 31.00 to 32.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size... 24.50to 25.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 

oy ee AS o% ; ; . 23.00 to 24.00 
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Boston 


‘ 


Boston, Dec. 23. 

Pig Iron.—Sales of silicon 1.75 to 2.26 and 2.25 to 
2.75 iron during the past week were smaller than 
those for any corresponding period during the past 
two months. The most active house here did not take 
orders for more than 1000-tons. The comparative 
inactivity is not due so much to a lack of demand as 
to lack of offerings. There have, however, been sales 
of several thousand tons of special iron, mostly high 
in silicon and having varying sulphur and manganese 
content at prices that cannot be considered basic. Some 
800 tons of Eastern Pennsylvania silicon first quarter 
delivery has sold to textile machinery interests at $40 
furnace, and individual car-lots have brought as high 
as $41. A car of silicon 3 to 3.25 was bought by a 
Connecticut consumer at $42 furnace, and another car, 
silicon 2.50 and higher, to a Boston consumer at $43, 
both sales being for immediate delivery. A Massa- 
chusetts consumer bought 100 tons Western Pennsyl- 
vania, silicon 2.75 to 3.25, at $42 furnace, with a 
freight rate of more than $5 a ton, first quarter de- 
livery. No important sales of Buffalo iron are reported 
on this market. One grade is reported as being of- 
fered on a, $39 furnace base for silicon 2.25 to 2.75, 
first half delivery by a steel company itself, and resale 
iron of the company for $1 a ton less. A buyer also 
reports being offered second half iron on a first half 
basis, the name of the furnace being withheld. The 
reports cannot be verified. Sales of Virginia iron 
since last reports have been confined to special silicon 
content and at private terms. No Alabama tonnage 
of importance has been offered here. 

Eastern Pa., No. 2 X, silicon 2.25 to 


2.75 pee (tenes Ceebonnnn an eaen $41.90 to $42.90 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 plain, silicon 1.75 
Oh Bie Suen a sedaokamertn ocesee 46.90t0 41.90 
Buffalo, No. 2 X, silicon 2.25 to 2.75.. 41.90to 42.90 
Buffalo, No. 2 plain, silicon 1.75 to 
RSD eeccdevcdbceny Oeuneuee ee ewes 40.90to 41.90 
Virginia, No. 2 X, silicon 2.25 to 2.75. 43.95to 44.95 
be, — aa No. 2 plain, silicon 1.75 to 
D  . cnads ckanennsnet Gane eee . 42.70to 43.70 
Als abama. No. 2 X, silicon 2.25 > to 2.75 46.00 
Alabama, No. 2 plain, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 44.60 


Coke.—The feature of the coke market since last 
reports has been the decided improvement in deliveries. 
The New England Coal & Coke Co. is now in a posi- 
tion to accept orders for spot shipment. The bulk of 
the foundries, however, are well covered on require- 
ments. The market is reported as very firm on a 
$11.90 delivered base. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The local resale market on steel 
pipe is very strong and stocks are badly broken owing 
to light receipts from the mills during the past month 
or two and the increase in all kinds of construction 
work throughout New England. One and 2-in. pipe 
is especially short. The wrought iron pipe situation 
practically is the same as that of steel. Pipe mill 
representatives here report being offered premiums 
of $5 per ton for first quarter deliveries. 


Warehouse Business.—In some instances local ware- 
houses report slightly better receipts from the mills, 
but the supply situation as a whole remains very un- 
satisfactory. All kinds of bars are in urgent request, 
and some sizes exceptionally difficult to obtain. There 
has been more than sufficient call for concrete bars to 
absorb fresh stock as fast as it arrives. Substitution 
of iron for steel is still commonly practised. All kinds 
of sheets and plates are obtainable only in very small 
lots. Stocks of bolts and nuts continue badly broken. 
Some local warehouse interests are asking $5, $5.50 
and $6 base for wire nails whenever they have any- 
thing to sell. 


Jobbers quote: Steel bars, cold rolled rounds, $5.50 per 160 
squares, hexagons, flats, $6 base: soft estcel, flats, 
rounds, squares, $4 base; concrete bars, plain round, equre, 
$i; twisted squares, $4.50; structural steel under 3 in., $4: 
structural, 3 in. and over, $3.75; tire steel, $4.79; spring steel, 
open hearth, $8.50; special, $12.50; toe calk steel, $6: steel 
hoops, $5.45; steel bands, $5.20; iron, refined, except as fol- 
lows, $4.10 base; % in., 9/16 in. round, square and 2% in. 
round, square and larger, $4.50 base; 7/16 in. round, square 
and maller, $5.50 base; over 6 in. wide, $5. 50 base, best 
refined iron, $5.50 base; Wayne iron, $7 base; band iron, 
$5.20: hoop iron, $5.45; Norway iron, $20; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, $5.20 base: No. 28 black sheets, $7.65; No. 28 
galvanized sheets, $8.50; plates, $3.95 base 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Very little new business 
is being booked by local mill representatives for rods, 


ib. base; 
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sheets, bolts, nuts, ete. That the supply situation has 
grown more acute is shown by the premiums being 
offered for stock and the willingness of buyers to ac- 
cept goods at any price. The Riverside Boiler Works, 
Inc., is in the market for 1800 tons of black sheets, first 
half delivery, but has been unable to contract at any 
price. A Springfield plant will take 1500 tons of 
forging steel, first quarter delivery, at almost any 
price. There is a much better demand for plates with 
premiums offered in some instances. One local repre- 
sentative is still quoting on a $3.00 to $3.25 Pittsburgh 
base, but the others have not met this price. Among 
the contracts placed this week have been 800 tons to a 
car repair plant, first quarter delivery; 300 tons to 
a new England railroad for bridge work, first quarter 
delivery; 1500 tons for a New York State water pro- 
ject, first quarter delivery. The demand for structural 
has taken a spurt, contractors desiring to cover them- 
selves in anticipation of higher prices. The New Eng- 
land Structural Steel Co. has been awarded 2500 tons 
for the First National Bank Building, Boston. Other 
contracts include 321 tons for an East Cambridge soap 
works, 150 tons for an East Bridgewater power sta- 
tion. Bids are in on 1600 tons for a Hartford, Conn., 
electric plant. Bids will soon be asked on, 3500 tons 
for the John Hancock Building, Boston, and on a 
power plant job at Lowell which involves several hun- 
dred tons. 


Old Material— Aside from a decline in turnings 
due to the closing down of some consuming plants, 
prices for old material as quoted on this market re- 
main unchanged notwithstanding a noticeable decrease 
in the demand. Markets at New England points out- 
side Boston are not as strong as local cohditions ap- 
pear to warrant, but the spread in quotations is hardly 
noticeable. The market on turnings today is $13 to 
$13.50, whereas a week ago it was $13.50 to $14. A 
Boston consumer has bought a small tonnage of No. 
1 machinery cast at $35 delivered, and a large ma- 
jority of the other sales made during the past week 
have been practically on that basis. People are ask- 
ing $17 at the mill for cast iron borings. 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........... $17.00 to $18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought...........-+- 24.50to 25.00 
aah... 2. i I, va hake keh ecanere 22.00 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, over 

ee a) eer ee eee 17.00 to 18.00 
Machine-shop turnings ...........- 13.00 to 13.50 
CR TO DO vias ctecdavvnsctews 16.00 to 17.50 
i go RR ee 15.50 to 16.00 
Blast furnace borings and turnings... 12.50to 13.00 
PORNO MOPED 6 45.5000 0'000e 0004 05ese4 13.50 to 14.00 
PIE GOIOOON:. occ cncacadecaeunss 13.50 to 14.50 
ee el Gs 6 ashe wes os Oe we ewes 27.00 to 28.00 
CaP WHOM .s <acisthiki ccs cetnndéassd) BE Bee 
MIACHINGTY GHSE wciccccvcccosveassece SRO Be.00 
eS rerio eee 29.00 to 30.00 
SPD BOS: bs ke ind bc dkc kbd cKens es na, Bee eee 
TERPTORG GERTORIIS «60 iss Sense ees 20.00 
SUOUORO GRID viccadens su bdeeenbe ee 27.50 to 28.50 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 23. 


The steel price situation is giving some of the steel 
companies concern. While there have been advances, 
there apparently is no desire anywhere among sellers to 
precipitate a runaway market, and this is the prevailing 
attitude of the independents as well as the leading 
interest. The pressure from buyers, however, is very 
heavy, and many of the high prices which have been 
quoted, and which have unexpectedly been accepted by 
consumers, were named to discourage business. A new 
price level for 1920 seems certain despite the efforts 
of the leading interest to maintain prices at the level 
adopted by the trade last March 21. In many lines the 
leading interest has nothing to sell for delivery within 
three to six months, so its quotations are in some in- 
stances not representative of the present market. As 
an example, there is its last week quotation of 2.50c., 
Pittsburgh, on 10,000 tons of plates for the Navy De- 
partment, while the bulk of present business is being 
done at 8c. to 3.25c., Pittsburgh. Steel bars are 
scarcely to be had at any price, but 3c., Pittsburgh, 
appears to be the minimum for fairly prompt delivery. 
Sheets, wire products and pipe are almost unobtain- 
able at any price for first half shipment. A local mill 
is quoting 4.05c., Pittsburgh, on blue annealed sheets, 
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an advance of $10 a ton over the March 21 schedule. 
A Buffalo mill is offering limited tonnages of plates 
shapes and bars to regular customers for second quarter 
shipment only, having nothing to offer for first quarter 
Its prices are 2.50c. for bars, 2.60c. for shapes and 2.75c. 
for plates. 

In pig iron there is not the effort to restrain prices 
that is noted in the steel trade, and advances are being 
recorded almost every week. A sale of basic has bee: 
made at $40, delivered, eastern Pennsylvania. Gray 
forge iron has sold at nearly the same level and foun- 
dry iron continues firmly at around $40, furnace, for 
No. 2X. The fuel supply is so uncertain and the supply 
of iron is so far short of potential demands that higher 
prices are predicted. 

Fully 100,000 tons of plates has been offered to 
Eastern mills in the last week and additional large plate 
business is in prospect. Very little of this business 
will come to this district owing to the sold-up conditions 
of the mills. 


Pig Iron.—The market continues strong in tone, with 
prices on the up grade. Eastern Pennsylvania foundry 
iron is firm at $40, furnace, for No. 2 X, 2.25 to 2.75 
per cent silicon, and about $1 less for No. 2 plain. Vir- 
ginia foundry iron has been sold the past week at prices 
ranging from $38 to $40, furnace, for No. 2 plain, with 
$1.25 added for No. 2 X. Consumers are not going 
hungry for iron and at the present time there is prob- 
ably slightly more foundry iron available for prompt 
delivery than is demanded, but the supply will no doubt 
be quickly absorbed when more active buying is re- 
sumed after the holidays. The latest reported transac- 
tion in basic involved a fair-sized tonnage at $40, de- 
livered, but another maker offers 2000 tons at $38, de- 
livered. Sales aggregating 4200 tons of gray forge iron 
have been made by one seller at $39, furnace. Malle- 
able iron has also brought higher prices, namely, $38 
to $39, furnace. Low phosphorus iron, copper free, has 
lately been quoted at $45, furnace, but a transaction 
at $46 is under negotiation at this writing and probably 
will be closed this week. Copper-bearing low phos- 
phorus iron is firm at $40, furnace, with few transac- 
tions. There is no disposition among furnace operators 
to sell iron ahead under existing uncertain conditions 
as to fuel supply. Some furnaces are sold up for months 
and their owners regard it as extremely unwise to take 
on further commitments. The removal of restrictions 
on coke manufacture has by no means solved the fuel 
problem. A car shortage now complicates the situa- 
tion and some furnace operators are apprehensive lest 
they be forced to bank their stacks. 


The following quotations are for iron delivered in con- 
sumers’ yards in Philadelphia or vicinity, except those for 
low phosphorus iron, which are f.o.b. furnace: 

Eastern Penn., No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 

ME crtaidveast vee ce eect eee eeanead $41.10 to $42.80 
Eastern Penna., No. 2 t 


See... snkautawaskaes eaaaen aan 40.10 to 41.80 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil... 43.35to 45.35 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil.. 43.10to 44.10 
Basic deliv. Eastern Pa@......ccseee 38.00 to 40.00 
CRT. SOMO icks 0 sb cadens Canes aves 39.40 
Standard low phosphorus (f.o.b. fur- 

DRGGD. 00 0.00s0 cst secre vienevecns 45.00 to 46.00 
DED. ccc ce ee ease ae che eae a 38.60 to 39.60 
Copper bearing low phosphorus (f.o.b. 

SUFHMGD) cocsceciccossecesevevese 40.00 


Ferroalloys.—Domestic makers of ferromanganese 
are now quoting $130, delivered, and have taken busi- 
ness at this price. Some of the British agents are 
quoting the same price at seaboard, but only for limited 
tonnages for delivery in second and third quarters. 
Spiegeleisen is now quite generally quoted at $40, fur- 
nace. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Open-hearth rerolling billets 
continue on the basis of $54, Philadelphia, from East- 
ern mills, while $65 is the ruling quotation on forging 
billets, plus the $4 freight rate from Pittsburgh. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad is receiving bids to-day on 1000 
to 2000 tons of forging billets for first half shipment. 

Plates.—A large tonnage of plates is pressing for 
acceptance, shipbuilders being the principal inquirers. 
One Seattle shipyard is asking for 40,000 tons for the 
first half, another Seattle shipyard wants 34,000 tons 
for delivery in the same period; a large Eastern ship- 
building corporation with several yards wants 14,000 
tons, and smaller tonnages are involved in inquiries 
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from other yards. A Bristol, Pa., shipbuilding com- 
pany has bought 15,000 tons of plates from Carnegie 
Steel Co. The Sun Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Pa., has 
received contracts for 17 ships, but orders for steel 
were placed some time ago. In addition the locomotive 
companies are in the market for plates, the local com- 
pany having taken an order for 75 locomotives for 
Belgium and 55 other engines are also to be built. The 
Sinclair oil interests have a large program which it is 
said will require about 100,000 tons of plates, as many 
new ships and tanks are to be built. On 10,000 tons 
of plates for the League Island Navy Yard the Car- 
negie Steel Co. bid 2.50c., Pittsburgh, which is identical 
with its quotation on other recent Navy business. Some 
other steel companies bid 3c., Pittsburgh. The pre- 
vailing quotations on plates for nearby delivery are 
8c. to 3.25c., Pittsburgh. One company is accepting 
contracts for 1920 at 3.25c., Pittsburgh, with the under- 
standing that specifications must be received in first 
quarter for shipment at mill convenience. For second 
quarter 2.75c., Pittsburgh, has been quoted by one mill 
to its regular customers, but it has none to sell for first 
quarter. We quote sheared plates, %4 in. and heavier, at 
3.245¢. to 3.495c., Philadelphia. 


Structural Material.—There is more business in 
structural shapes being offered to Eastern mills than 
they care to accept. The price asked by two or more 
mills is 2.55¢e., Pittsburgh, but more could easily be 
obtained, if prompt delivery could be assured. A Buf- 
falo mill is asking 2.60c., Pittsburgh, on contracts for 
second quarter, but it is selling only limited tonnages 
to reguiar customers. It has nothing to offer for first 
quarter delivery. Deliveries on good-sized tonnages 
are three: months or longer in some instances. We 
quote plain material at 2.795c., Philadelphia. 


Old Material—The Bethlehem Steel Co. has bought 
from 10,000 to 15,000 tons of heavy melting steel at 
$21.50 to $22, delivered, and on a large tonnage of 
mixed borings and turnings for delivery at Bethlehem, 
Steelton and Sparrows Point paid from $17.25 to $17.75, 
delivered. The Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. has also 
bought a tonnage of heavy melting steel at $22.50, 
delivered. The latter price now appears to be minimum 
for first grade material. No. 1 cast continues in good 
demand, owing to the scarcity and high prices of foun- 
dry pig iron, sales of cast having been made at $32 to 
$33, delivered. An Eastern steel plant has bought 
2500 tons of machine shop turnings at $17, delivered, 
but it was a forced sale brought about as a result of 
the coal shortage slowing up mill operations and cannot 
be regarded as correctly representing the present mar- 
ket, which is about $18.50 to $19, delivered. We quote 
for delivery at consumers’ works, Eastern Pennsylvania, 


No. 1 heavy melting steel............$22.50 to $23.50 
aR, Me ee 32.00 to 34.00 
No. 1 low phosphorus, heavy, 0.04 

OG DOS ies cradeccewwesneneton 27.00 to 28.00 
CAP WHOGED occa decdeestCecvotusecae 30.00 to 31.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought............. 31.00to 32.00 
No. 1 yard wrought.........+seeeee- 230.00 to 26.00 
eh. 2 Ee DG oot es 06 tees Gand One 18.50 to 19.00 
BumGled SOIC. ccc ccc cccececcces 18.50 to 19.00 
POO. 2 Pe recncn ves colnnntens 20.00 to 21.00 
DUO. |. WN tino wa bec ccueaee eens 16.50 to 17.50 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for ; 

On Ss SE Pens 17.50 to 18.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (for a 

Diast . Cares: WHO ha0< censcesceesse 17.25 to 17.76 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 


mill and steel works use)........ 18.50 to 19.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent). 20.00to 21.00 
Cast borings (for rolling mills)...... 22.00to 23.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plant 


WOOD. cut cvcaccipacdieee vnaueneesoeye 24.50 to 25.00 
Pe Ba davnvanenesessequneenennee 32.00 to 33.00 
Ratiread grate DATS. ..ccecccccccscs 26.00 to 27.00 
DRGVO SORES. oo ncnens Cuenedbeeecceen 22.50to 23.50 
Railroad malleable ....cececcsceseses 27.00 to 28.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 

tubes (new specifications)........ 22.00 to 23.00 
CPG GOR DIG cc cccéunnsecdveeroues 17.00 to 18.00 
TFOR GAP GREGG. .owcceduchs cavdsteds 45.00to 46.00 
Steel car axles (f.a.s. New York for 

GUUGPED  . cavecsiscenduarewcsaueas 35.00 to 38.00 


Bars.—Steel bars are practically unobtainable at 
less than 3c., Pittsburgh, for delivery in first quarter, 
and as high as 3.75c., Pittsburgh, has been obtained by 
a leading Eastern mill for prompt delivery. Another 
independent producer has raised its price from 2.50c. to 
8c., Pittsburgh, but a Buffalo mill offers bars to its 
regular customers for second quarter at 2.50c. Bar 
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iron is in fair demand at the new price, 3.50c., Pitts- 
burgh. We quote steel bars at 3.245c. and bar iron at 
3.745¢., Philadelphia. 


Sheets.—Black and galvanized sheets are practically 
unobtainable at any price. A local mill is quoting blue 
annealed sheets on the basis of 4.05c., Pittsburgh, for 
No. 10 gage. 


Chicago 
CHICAGO, Dec. 23. 


Increasing scarcity of both raw and finished products 
is the ruling characteristic of the market. Most pig 
iron producers are out of the market or selling very 
sparingly. Both rerolling and forging billets are diffi- 
cult to obtain. Two inquiries for 2000 tons each of the 
former product were recently turned down by the lead- 
ing interest because it is booked so far ahead that it 
cannot entertain new business. The two leading steel 
makers in this district will not be important factors in 
plates, shapes or bars for several months to come. The 
foremost-independent is entirely sold out on these prod- 
ucts until July 1 and the Illinois Steel Co. has such 
comfortable tonnages on its books that it does not wish 
to add to its commitments aside from taking small or- 
ders to assist old customers until production is such as 
to warrant it. The automotive industry is exerting tre- 
mendous pressure on mills for its sheet requirements, 
but apparently with little success. Wire products and 
bolts and nuts are also difficult to obtain. Cast iron 
pipe has advanced $4 a ton. Scrap has taken a new 
lease of life and has generally advanced from 50c. to 
$1.50 a ton. 

The foremost independent continues to operate at 
about 80 per cent of ingot capacity. The leading inter- 
est now has nine furnaces in blast at Gary and six at 
South Chicago and expects to have all its open-hearth 
furnaces at those plants in operation before the end of 
the week. The Joliet billet mill is operating again and 
a second blast furnace will go in there soon. The Mil- 
waukee plant of the Illinois Steel Co. is running full 
with the exception that one of its two merchant blast 
furnaces is still inactive. 

Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese 80 per cent has ad- 
vanced to $130 delivered. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese at $130 delivered; 
50 per cent ferrosilicon at $85 delivered; spiegeleisen 18 to 
22 per cent, $40 furnace. 

Plates.—The foremost interest has its books com- 
fortably filled and for the time being is practically out 
of the market. The Manhattan Oil Co. has ordered 100 
tank cars from the General American Car Co. 

The mill quotation is 2.65c. Pittsburgh, the freight to Chi- 
cago being 27c. per 100 lb. Jobbers quote 3.67c. for plates 
out of stock. 

Pig Iron.—The holiday season has slightly slack- 
ened activity in the market, but the demand for malle- 
able and No. 2 foundry is still strong. Inquiry for mal- 
leable during the past week has aggregated 20,000 tons, 
a part of which has been placed. An Ohio furnace re- 
cently sold 200 tons of malleable for prompt shipmenfat 
$39, furnace, subject to a $3.80 freight to Chicago, and 
is quoting $40.25, for first quarter delivery. Valley 
furnaces are offering malleable for first quarter at $39 
furnace and for second quarter at $38. The leading 
producer of Northern foundry is not yet in a position to 
take much business. A steel interest, however, has 
offered 10,000 tons of Northern foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 per 
cent silicon, and is rapidly disposing of it through a 
local dealer. Limited amounts of Southern iron for. 
prompt delivery continue to be offered at prices rang- 
ing from $35 to $38 Birmingham and Virginia furnaces. 
Much of the foundry iron which has been coming into 
this market from other territories i# high silicon mate- 
rial and for that reason No. 2 foundry is now in greater 
demand than the higher grades. None of the impor- 
tant Southern producers are quoting on first quarter or 
first half delivery. A Virginia furnace is quoting $40 
furnace or $44.90 Chicago on first quarter business. 
There is an inquiry for 1000 tons of copper free low 
phosphorus before the trade calling for first half ship- 
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ment. 


This material, however, is not generally in de- 
mand. 

The following quotations are for iron delivered at con- 
sumer’s yards except those for Northern foundry, malleable 
and steel-making irons, including low phosphorus, which are 
f.o.b. furnaces and do not include a switching charge aver- 
aging 50c. per ton 

Lake Superior charcoal, average silicon 1.50, 
f.o.b. furnace, average freight to Chicago, 
$2.50 (other grades subject to usual differ- 
entials) : Linnie Sik-aistp ase ka $40.00 to $45.00 

Northern coke foundry, No silicon, 1.75 to 


ere eee err Te Bis . 40.00 
Northern high phosphorus foundry........... 10.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft, 

ER: Sans A ENE Gs aio: he ao lee kee lee ah ole . 42.70 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry, silicon, 2.25 to 

2-40 bile RE eis . aaah ia i ‘ $1.35 
Southern foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25 10.00 
Malleable, not over 2.25 silicon . 40.50 
Basic ..>» exe ee 
Low phosphorus (copper free) cata Aa ake 1: .00 
Silvery, 7 per cent... ; : . 49.15 to 51.80 


™ Structural Material.— Although material is increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain, the fabricating field continues 
active. In Chicago, however, most fabricators are idle 
on account of a strike which has been in effect for sev- 
eral weeks. The Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee, will 
furnish 2935 tons for extensions to the pipe mills, 
power plant and foundry of the Steel & Tube Co., 
Indiana Harbor, Indiana. The Plamondon Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, has awarded 750 tons for a foundry and 
machine shop to the Northwestern Bridge & Iron Co. 
Other smaller awards aggregate nearly 4000 tons. 
Among pending jobs are the Brandeis Building, Omaha, 
Neb., 2000 tons; the Humble Oil Co. Building, Houston, 
Tex., 1600 tons; a bridge for the Alaskan Northern 
railroad, 1500 tons and the Lake and State theatre, 
Chicago, 750 tons. 

The mill quotation is 2.45¢ Pittsburgh, which takes a 
freight rate of 27c. per 100 lb. for Chicago delivery. Job- 
bers quote $3.47 for materials out of warehouse. 

Bars.—With the two foremost interests practically 
out of the market for the first half, mild steel bars 
are exceedingly difficult to obtain from the mills. A 
further advance in bar iron is expected as a result of 
the current rise in scrap. One producer is taking orders 
with specifications attached for 1920 delivery but is 
unwilling to close any contracts. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.85¢c. to 3.25c., Pitts- 


burgh, taking a freight rate of 27c. per 100 Ib.; common bar 
iron, 2.87c. to 3e. Chicago: rail carbon, 3c. mill. Jobbers 


quote 3.37c. for steel bars out of warehouse 


Belts and Nuts.—The demand continues for in ex- 
cess of the supply with no immediate prospect of any 
improvement in the situation. 

Jobbers quote: Structural rivets, 4.72c boiler rivets, 
4.82 machine bolts up to %4 x 4in., 35 and 5 per cent off; 
larger sizes, 25 and 5 off; carriage bolts up to % x6in 
30 off; larger sizes, 20 off; hot pressed nuts, square tapped 
ind hexagon tapped, $1.45 off; coach or lag screws, gimlet 
points, square heads, 40 and 5 per cent off. Quantity extras 
are unchanged. 

Sheets.—The demand for sheets is exceedingly 
heavy with most mills sold so far ahead that they are 
unwilling to take new business. Automobile manufac- 
turers are unable to secure anywhere near their needs 
and as a result they have been forced to curtail opera- 
tion materially. The output of the most prominent 
Detroit builder is said to have been reduced to 50 per 
cent of normal. One local seller recently turned down 
a 9000 ton order for blue annealed sheets despite the 
fact that the consumer was willing to accept any de- 
livery the producer would specify. 

Mill quotations are 4.35c. for No. 28 black, 3.55c. for No 
10 blue annealed, and 5.70c. for No. 28 galvanized 


Jobbers quote Chicago delivery out of stock: No. 10 blue 
annealed, 4.57« No. 28 black, 5.62c., and No. 28 galvanized 


q 
6 if 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The demand for light 
rails continues heavy both from domestic and foreign 
Within the past six weeks the leading in- 
terest has booked over 15,000 tons, mostly 12-lb. rails, 
for shipment to Japan. A shortage of ocean ship ton- 
nage is impeding the closing of further orders for 
export. 


sources. 


Standard railroad spikes, 3.35c. Pittsburgh. Track bolts 
with square nuts, 4.35c. Pittsburgh. Steel tie plates and iron 

gle bars, 2.75¢c. Pittsburgh and. Chicago; tie plates, iron, 
90c. f.o.b. makers’ mills. Light rails, 2.45c. f.0.b. makers’ 
nills, with usual extras. 


Wire Products.—Few producers are willing to take 
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new business and this is particularly true of the lead 
ing interest, which does not wish to burden itself with 
further commitments until mill operation gets bac 
into full swing. For mill prices see finished iron and 
steel Pittsburgh, page 1357. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Prices have advanced $4 a ton, 
making the present quotation on 4-in. water pipe $69.80, 
Chicago. Pipe foundries have well filled order books 
for this time of the year when they are usually en- 
gaged in adding to their stocks. 

We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, ex-war tax, as fol 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $69.80; 6-in. and above, $66.80 
class A and gas pipe, $2 extra. 

Old Material.—Scrap has fully recovered from the 
effects of the coal strike and is exceedingly active. 
Not only are consumers taking an interest in the 
market but dealers are accumulating all the material 
they can in anticipation of further advances. Ship- 
ments are being retarded, however, by the-restrictions 
of open cars to the movement of coal. Material ad- 
vertised by the railroads includes 2500 tons offered by 
the Rock Island, 600 tons by the Chicago & Western 
Indiana and 500 tons by the Grand Trunk, the latter 
amount being exclusively No. 1 rerolling rails. 





We quote delivery in buyer’s yards, Chicago and vicinity, 
all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 


OTN bi ce eu eee RS Oke ae VT ed $28.00 to $29.00 


TN ee ae ee 40.00 to 50.00 
Re a ok ae Oe ace aie ter haut 31.00 to 32.00 
Steel vals, FOTOS... ... cc cscssess 31.50 to 32.50 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........... 26.00 to 26.50 
ae Ea SS eee 22.00 to 23.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 22.00 to 23.00 
I OGD ais s oiiw + ké re eee Oe 21.50 to 22.00 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars......... $27.50 to $28.50 
beh. DIO BOs o 6k cde wese bere omes 22.00 to 22.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms........ 29.25 to 30.25 
I ale oc. datara: Sis, <0 6cd 0 34.00 to 35.00 
Sy (GU PN & tg da hacker o08  eLa oa 30.00 to 30.50 
Pee rts 19.50 to 20.00 
a ee ore re 13.50 to 14.00 
ee Ere eee es ee 21.50 to 22.00 
sk. 2. xe err ree ere 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought... .....ccscee 24.00 to 25.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought.........<«.. 21.50to 22.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers......... 22.50 to 23.00 


Ci MEE, . gi Gu Sch is pete tc a ain 23.50 to 24.00 
ee ae ee eer ee rere 33.50 to 34.00 
TUT INR nick ediccecsrawta 24.50 to 25.00 


Locomotive tires, smooth........... 21.50 to 22.00 
Machine-shop turnings ..+. 10.50to 11.00 
Cast borings ane gi ay hha helen’? cea 12.50to 13.50 
Stove plate . eenrene ik +See 27.00 to 28.00 
Grate bars . i Leta. coed 26.75 to 27.75 
Brake shoes ...... ean covcscss Be 86 BEG 
Railroad malleable ....... ctevsewss BORO Bee 
Agricultural malleable ... cébenecy Meee Bee 
ie ge” rr oe 17.50 to 18.50 


British Prices Still Advancing 


Tin Plates Soaring—Pig Iron and Ferromanga- 
nese Higher—Export Demand for Bar Iron 
(By Cable) 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Dec. 22. 


The steel market is very firm and the tendency of 
prices is higher, with traffic congestion and confusion 
growing. The tin-plate market is rampant, 55s. having 
been paid for early delivery, with 49s. obtained for 
April-June shipment. Inquiries are very large. Amer- 
ica is inquiring for black sheets for January-March 
delivery, but it impossible to obtain them. Galvanized 
sheets, No. 24 gage, are strong with £43 paid for March 
delivery and £45 asked. Enameling black plates are 
unprocurable and are nominally quoted at £50 to £51 
for circles, with £38 to £39 asked for rectangles. Fin- 
ished black plates are quoted at £42 to £43, with leading 
makers fully booked into September. 

In pig iron a small business has been done and mak- 
ers are reluctant to quote owing to uncertainty as to 
prices. Foundry grades are very scarce and it is ex- 


pected that the advance in railroad rates will add 
5s. 3d. to Cleveland prices. 

The ferromanganese market is strong because of the 
tight ore position and prices have been advanced to 
£28 10s. 

Bar iron is quoted at £23 to £23 10s. and there is a 
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arge unsatisfied export demand, including 50,000 tons 
for Holland. Steel bars are quoted at £21 15s. to 
:22 15s., with ship plates at £22 to £23. Boiler plates 


re quoted at £25 to £28. 
We quote per gross ton, except when otherwise 
ited, f.o.b. makers’ works, with American equivalents 
rured at $3.84 for £1 as foilows: 


£ s d £ s. d s 

es ar -- 22 0 Oto 23 0 O $84.48 to $88.32 

DIATES ..ccses 25 v0 0 to 28 0 0 96.00 to 107.52 

neve ecewes 18 15 0 to 19 15 ri} 72.00 to 75.84 

Pee eee 18 0 Oto 19 0 O 69.12 to 72.96 

tee e esas 18 15 0to19 5 0 72.00 to 73.92 

nd bars, % to 3in.21 15 0 to 22 15 ©O 83.52 to 87.36 

60-lb, and up.. 17 10 0to1715 0 67.20 to 68.16 

ts and sheet bars 16 7 6 to 1610 0 62.86 to 63.36 

} IPS wee vecses 25 15 0 to 26 0 0 98.88 to 99.84 
WIRES Sea eeuciss 049 O 9.40 

heets, 24 g #2 0 0 to 45 0 O 165.12 to 172.80 


Shipping Terms Defined at Convention 


The convention of delegates from trade organiza- 
tions and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, called by the National Foreign Trade Council 
for Dec. 16, at the India House, New York, formu- 
lated definitions of the principal abbreviations in for- 
eign and domestic trade usage. In defining f. o. b. 
car, mill, works or factory it was decided to limit as 
far as possible the number of terms, using instead, the 
name of the city, in order to avoid confusion. The 
abbreviation c. i. f., it was agreed, holds the seller re- 
sponsible for goods until delivered alongside the ship 
and an ocean bill of lading and insurance policy are 
delivered to the purchaser or his agent. 

The National Foreign Trade Council is preparing a 
booklet for distribution to Chambers of Commerce and 
other trade organizations, which will give the complete 
definitions decided upon as standard and agreed to by 
the representatives of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Among those represented were: 
The United States Chamber of Commerce; the Mer- 
chants Association of New York; the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum; the American Manufacturers Ex- 
port Association; the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York; the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers; the American Exporters’ and Importers’ 
Association and the New York Produce Exchange. 


Annual Sales Convention of Midwest Engine Co. 


The Midwest Engine Co., Indianapolis, held its 
annual sales convention in that city and Anderson, Ind., 
Dec. 2 to 6. More than 30 district representatives were 
present. N. McCarty, managtr and engineer of the 
Diesel engine division, explained construction details 
and production methods. At Anderson where the Hill 
pump division of the company is located, V. Shleyer, 
engineer in charge of the centrifugal pump department, 
lectured on the design and efficiencies of the Midwest- 
Hill centrifugal pumps. A test on a 10-stage tandem 
turbine-driven mine pump to operate against a 1400-ft. 
head, 606 Ib., was witnessed. H. H. Wait, designer of 
the Midwest Wait impulse-type steam turbine talked on 
the design and construction of the various units and 
tests of several sizes were witnessed. 





Booklet on High Speed Steel 


High speed steel, its manufacture and heat treat- 
ment, is discussed in a booklet issued by the Onondaga 
Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y. This company, founded in 
1915, specializes in the manufacture of high-speed tool 
steel marketed under the brand “ON.” The book gives 
useful information on quenching oils, and directions for 
heat-treatment which include temperatures and color 
charts. Under the heading of tool conservation 1s ex- 
plained the company’s plan for the reclamation of high- 
speed stee! scrap which is secured from the user of this 
product, converted into bars and tool bits and then 


returned. The selection of high-speed steel scrap using: 


the emery wheel spark method is explained and valuable 
tables such as sizes and weights of high-speed steel bars 
giving millimeters and kilograms in red and inches and 
pounds in black are included. 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Prices Rule Higher With the Passing of Coal 
Regulations 
NEw York, Dec. 22. 

iron and industrial stocks are consid- 
higher than they were a week ago, due to a 
combination of developments having a direct bearing 
industrial life. The removal of the fuel regu- 
leaving industries free to endeavor to catch 
h production, has been one of the leading mar= 
ket factors. Higher prices for products quoted by 
some of the independent steel mills have materially 
improved sentiment in financial circles. The market 
price for United States Steel, for instance, is higher 
than it has been before in more than a month. 

Republic Iron & Steel, however, has been the lead- 
ing feature of the steel group, largely due to its tech- 
nical position marketwise, although the partial re- 
sumption of its mills following a long period of inac- 
tivity has been a factor. Crucible Steel has continued 
to fluctuate widely, mostly on the up side, due in a 
measure to favorable earnings talk. The recent opti- 
mistic statements by C. M. Schwab partly account 
for the improvement in prices for Bethlehem B. 

Baldwin Locomotive and American Locomotive 
have been helped by the volume of foreign business 
being booked by these corporations. General Motors 
is materially higher than it was a week ago, but the 
other automobile stocks have not changed a great 
deal, possibly because operations by the companies 
have been more or less restricted of late. 

Generally speaking, the inclination of the foreign 
exchange market to advance has helped stock market 
sentiment and quotations for many industrial issues 
not already mentioned. A marked improvement in 
the foreign demand for the metal and higher prices 
for it are largely responsible for the better undertone 
of the market for copper stocks. 


Prices for 
erably 


on our 
lations, 
up wit 


The range of prices on active iron and industrial 
stocks from Tuesday of last week to Tuesday of this 
follows: 


week was as 
Allis-Chalm. com 43%- 47 Lackaw. Steel... 84 - 87% 
Allis-Chalm. pf - 94 Lake Sup. Corp.. 20%4- 21 
Am. Can com 53% Dy Midvale Steel.... 485%%- 49% 
Am. Can pf GR%- 99% Nat.-Acme --+ 36%- 37 
Am. Cr. & F. em. 136%-139% Nat. E. & St. cm. 85%4- 86% 
Am. Cr. & F. pf.113%4-114% Nat. E. & St. pf. — -101% 
Am, Loco. con 9314- 97% N. Y. Air Brake.108%-111% 
Am. Loco. pf 103% 104 Nova Scotia Stl. 71%- 73 
Am. Ship com 115 -124 Pittsb. Steel pf..— - 92 
Am. Stl. Wdr. em. 44%- 45% Pressed Stl. com. 981%4-101% 
1m. Stl Fdr. pf. 91%&- 92 Pressed Steel pf. — -1061 
Bald. Loco. com.107%-111% Ry. Stl. Spg. cm. 9514- 96% 
Reth. Stl com.. 89%- 911 Replogle Steel... 49 - 50 
Beth. Stl. Cl. B. 93%- 96 tepublic com....109%-115% 
Beth. Siecel, 8 per Republic pf..... 105 -1061 
cent, pf 110%-112 Sloss com....... TO%- 7334 
Case, J. L., pf. 97 - 99 Superior Steel... 43%- ag 
Chic. Pneu. Tool -103% Transue-Williams 62%4- 62% 
Colo. Fuel 39 41% U. S. Alloy Steel. 60 - 61 
Cru. Steel con 209 +218 U. S. Pipe com.. 21 ~- 22% 
Cru. Steel pf -100 U. S. Pipe pf....— - 63 
Gen. Electric 165%-169% U. S. Steel, com.102%-1051 
Gt. No. Ore. Cert. 37 - 39% U. 8. Steel pf....112%-11381 
Gulf States Stl.. 64 - 70% Van. Steel....... 57 - 59 
Int. Har. com...131 -134% Va. I. C. & Coke 76 - 81 
Int. Har. pf 112 -114 Westingh. Elec.. 52%- 63% 
Dividends 
The American Shipbuilding Co., quarterly 1% per cent 
d extra 2% per cent on the common, and 1% per cent 
the preferred, all payable Feb. 2 
The Brier Hill Steel Co., quarterly, 2% per cent on the 
ymmon and 1% per cent on the preferred, payable Jan. 1. 
The Canadian Locomotive Co., quarterly, 1% per cent 
the comm« ind preferred stocks, payable Jan. 1 
The Canadian Westinghouse Ltd., quarterly 1% per cent 
extra 1 per cent, payable Jan. 1 


The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., quarterly 1% per cent 
mmon, and 2 per cent on the preferred, payabie 


The Steel & Tube Co. of America, quarterly, 1% per cent 


preferred, payable Jan. 1. 


The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., 3 per cent, payable 
Jan. 2 

The Trumbull Steel Co quarterly. 1% per cent and 
extra 1 per cent on the common, and 1% per cent on the 
preferred, payable Jan. 1 


The Truseon Steel Co 
ible Jan. 15 


quarterly, 4 per cent on the 


commor pa 
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Industrial Finances 
The stockholders of the Bethlehem Motors Corpora- 


tion have ratified the plan to increase the capital from 
130,000 to 200,000 shares of no par value. 


The $6,000,000 Hydraulic Steel Co. 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock offered for public subscription is convertible 
into common stock at $45 per share before April 1, 
1920, and at $50 per share after April 1, 1921. 


On January 6, next, the stockholders of Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., manufacturers of 
hardware and cutlery, will be asked to approve an in- 
crease in the capitalization from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 
or from 200,000 to 240,000 shares, par $25. The corpo- 
ration has no funded debt. 


Action on the semi-annual preferred dividend of the 
Charcoal Iron Co. of America, due in January, has 
been postponed “to maintain the company’s financial 
position against the uncertainties of the future.” The 
company is well booked into 1920 on pig iron business. 


A suit has been filed in the United States District 
Court at Philadelphia by the Midvale Steel Co. to re- 
cover $275,142 the company was compelled to pay to the 
Government in taxes on its net profit from the manu- 
facture of rough shell and gun forgings in 1916. This 
sum is in addition to the $119,638 voluntarily paid the 
Government from profits on completed war munitions. 


The annual report of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh for the year ending June 30, 1919 shows cash on 
hand $1,447,077.60 and a total of $3,642,560.80 in Liberty 
Loan Bonds and other Government securities. Tle in- 
ventory of raw materials and supplies shows a value of 
$4,746,981.48. The net sales for the past year were $31,- 
265,012.37 as against $37,930,842.382 for the previous year. 
The net profit for the year after deducting for deprecia- 
tion of plants, extinguishment of mines and estimated 
income, and war profits taxes, was $2,771,546.75 as com- 
pared with $4,556,442.82 for the previous year. 


The annual report of the Carbon Steel Co. for the year 
ending Oct. 1, 1919, shows net profits for the year, after 
deducting an allowance of $3,225,000 for federal income 
and excess profit taxes, of $1,698,345.63. 


The income account of the Lackawanna Steel Co., Lack- 
awanna, N. Y. and subsidiary companies for the nine 
months ending Oct. 7, 1919 shows a net profit of $1,317,- 
350.25, a decrease of $8,521,752.63 compared with the year 
previous. The total net earnings for all properties was 
$3,629,422.80, from which was deducted for interest, 
bonds and other obligations of the Lackawanna Steel Co. 
and subsidiary companies $809,940.28 and for extinguish- 
ment of mines, mining investments, depreciation and ac- 
eruing renewals $1,502,182.27. Gross tons of unfilled 
orders for the nine months is 178,981, compared with 
451,405 for the previous year. 


On Jan. 1, next, the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. will 
redeem at 105 and interest its 20-year, 5 per cent sink- 
ing fund gold bonds, dated Dec. 31, 1901. 


The Smalley General Co., Ine., Bay City, Mich., 
machinery builders, has increased its capital stock from 
$50,000 to $525,000, paid up. The company has no 
bonded, mortgaged or other funded indebtedness. The 
new stockholders are: John W. Eddy, Skinner-Eddy 
Corporation, Seattle, Wash.; James G. Eddy, Ferry- 
Baker Lumber Co., Everett, Wash.; R. B. Eddy of the 
Eddy Investment Co., Bay City, Mich., and J. R. Deck- 
er, sales manager of the company. 


The Presteel Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, has reorganized 
and changed its name to the Prestoy Mfg. Co. 


Hammond & Irving, Inc., has leased the plant of 
the Bridgeport Steel Co., for six months with option 
to purchase at the termination of the lease. The plant 
will specialize in weldless steel rings for ball bearing 
races and will also make die blocks, forgings and 
shapes. Mr. Hammond is the founder of the Hammond 
Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y., and R.' M. Irving is of 
Barnes & Irving, Inc., Syracuse, mill supplies, tools 
and machinery. 
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American Engineering Standards Committee 


Supplementing the information given last week 
the reorganization of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, with A. A. Stevenson at 
its head, may be outlined the enlarged scope of 
the organization as explained by Prof. Comfort 
A. Adams, former chairman of the committee, who is 
now identified with the National Research Council, 
Professor Adams, at an industrial safety confer- 
ence held at the Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
Dec. 8, said that membership in the standards 
committee is now open to such organizations or groups 
of organizations of national scope as may be ap- 
proved; there shall be no more than three members 
from each such organization, and the annual dues are 
$500 for each representative. If an application for 
membership is approved by three-fourths of the com- 
mittee it is submitted to the organizations having mem- 
bership on the committee, and unless disapproved by 
more than one-fourth of these within 90 days it is 
considered to be ratified. Dr. P. G. Agnew, in the Bu- 
reau of Standards, will be permanent secretary, with 
headquarters at present at least at the Engineering So- 
cieties Building, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York. 

Committees to formulate standards will be or- 
ganized by suitable engineering societies, Government 
bureaus or other bodies which shall be designated as 
sponsors and shall be responsible for the carrying out 
of the work. Such a committee must include repre- 
sentatives of all interests concerned in the formula- 
tior. of a standard, and upon completion of its work 
and substantial agreement upon the same, shall report 
to the spousor body. If the latter adopts the standard 
i- is forwarded to the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee for approval, and when so approved 
shall be designated as either recommended practice, 
tentative standard or American standard. The stand- 
ards committee will not itself pass judgment upon the 
details of the proposed standards but rather upon the 
composition of the committee which has formulated 
the standard or approved it. 

A number of other organizations have already ap- 
plied to the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee for membership. These include the National 
Safety Council, American Mining Congress, insurance, 
utility and technical associations. To become a mem- 
ber an organization must be national in its scope. 


Joint Committee on Safety Codes 


The American Engineering Standards Committee 
was asked by the industrial safety conference to re- 
quest the International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boaras and Commissions, the Bureau of Standards 
and the National Safety Council to organize a joint 
committee on safety codes, that this joint committee 
report not lates than Feb. 1, 1920, to the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. 

In the discussion on this subject it was pointed out 
that the American Engineering Standards Committee 
was not primarily interested in safety matters, and that 
the committee contemplated might well serve as a 
steering committee on safety code work. The opinion 
was freely expressed that such a committee should 
be a permanent one, that it should contain representa- 
tives of a!] interests involved in safety codes and that 
it might well be called a National Safety Code Con- 
ference and hold annual meetings. Such a committee 
would be in position to co-ordinate work on safety codes, 
to arrange for necessary interpretations, to initiate 
new codes as they become necessary, and to form a 
central agency to insure co-operation. 


New Electric Steel Company 

The Waterhouse Steel Co., Lockport, N. Y., capital- 
ized at $350,000, has been organized to manufacture 
steel by the electrical process. It is headed by Dr. 
George B. Waterhouse, chief metallurgist of the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co., Buffalo, and Vere R. Decrow of Buffalo. 
A manufacturing site has been secured by the purchase 
of the former Holly Mfg. Co. property along the Erie 
Canal, Lockport, with water power rights of 3500 
hp. A plant will be erected at once. 
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(Prices quoted below represent as closely as they can be given those charged by mills to their regular 
trade for indefinite shipment. Owing to practical famine in supply of finished steel products and the 
heavy demand existing, tenders of new business are being made to the mills by jobbers and consumers at 

igher prices than those quoted below, but as a rule the miils are turning this offered business away.) 














Pai °, a} : 5 ic ; an . 
Freight rates — Pittsburgh on finished iron and Iron and Steel Bars 
teel products, including Ww rought iron and steel pipe, Steel bars at 2.35c. to 2.75c. from mill. Bar iron, 3.25c. 
vith revisions effective Nov. 1, 1918, in carloads, to 5 
points named, per 100 lb. are as follows: New York, Wrought Pipe 
27c.; Philadelphia, 24.5¢.; Boston, 30c.; Buffalo, 17c.; The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots On 
Cleveland, 17c.; Cincinnati, 23c.; Indianapolis, 25c.; eS a 
Chicago, 27c.; St. Louis, 34c.; Kansas City, 59c.; St — Butt Weld os 
G . ’ 7 . c : > : ee o 
Paul, 49.5%c.; Denver, 99c.; Omaha, 59c.; minimum Ir k Gal Inches Black Galv. 
arload, 80,000 lb. to four last named points; New Or- &, % and %& 4 % and \% 29% 2% 
leans, 38.5¢.; Birmingham, 57.5c.; Pacific Coast, $1.25; 2 sf 40 *s aoa wae 
mini varload, 80,000 lb. To the Pacific Coas a to iM 44 Me. 34% 1°? 
ninimum cariload, dU, ). o the Pacific Coast the & to 1% 30 23% 
rate on steel bars and structural steel is $1.315, mini- 1 Weld 
> or . . ap t 
mum carload, 40,000 lb.; and $1.25, minimum carload, aw ge 041 9% 
10,000 1b. On wrought iron and steel pipe the rate from_ : to | 1,4 tis . 314% 17% 
Pittsburgh to Kansas City is 50c. per 100 lb., minimum t i, 2 ' 32h 18% 
. Kn ee 12 ‘ ‘1 1 . r4ac 9 A 
‘arload 46,000 lb.; to Omaha, 50c., minimum carload ;° os LF he. BY, 49 SI 
: . : : = tag s i to dea 31% 18 
16,000 lb.; to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 49.5c., mini- 
mum carload 46,000 lb.; Denver, 99c., minimum ecarload = W extra strong, plain ends : 
. . . } ° = 1 } ‘ ) 1 a 9S i, ‘ 
16,000 lb. Jacksonville, Fla., all rail, car lots, 41.5c.; A , rad . s- 1 NG. --- SOO 208 
less, 59c.; rail and water, car lots, 34.5¢.; less, 46.5c , tol yt 13 % to 1%. 391, 24tg 
\ 3 per cent transportation tax applies. On iron and ~~ to 6% 44 
steel items not noted above, rates vary somewhat and Lap Weld, extra strong plain ends 
are given in detail in the regular railroad tariffs. 18% 37 11 . 25% 10% 
‘ ‘ ‘ 1() 11 31%, 17% 
Structural Material , ‘ 31g 20% 
I-beams, 3 to 15 in.: channels, 3 to 15 in angele to 6 i to § 16! ; 2} to 4 tS ‘ 23% 
on one or both legs, %4 in. thick and over, and zees i to tlh, 28 ‘% to 6... : 3414 2235 
ructural sizes, 2.45« . i to 8 26% 14 
7s > ’ to 12 L\% 9% 
Wire Products . 
Wire nails, $3.25 to $4.50 base per keg; galvanized. 1 in Pw obbing trade an additional 6 per cent is 
i longer, including large-head barbed roofing nails. taking = Sane pove @ ad ant whi 7 are subject to the 
n advance over this price of $1.50, and shorter than in ae . i. 20 weg oS eS 
$9 nn Bright basic w ie $3.10 to a ne ~ 100 Ay oR VU) itt ind ip weld sizes of blac k iron pipe, discounts 
; . ; * SS ~~. a fe ! load lots to jobbers have been seven (7) 
ce wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $3.10 to $3.25: galvanized wire. $3.95 > ; ; bu 
ralvanized barbed wire and fence staples $495 to $4.45 re nr { gher pri »} than carload lots and on butt 
uinted barbed wire, $3.75 adlished ao ae : te p nized iron pipe have been nine (9) points 
nt-coated nails $3.40 base these prices being subject } 
to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pitts- iler T re 
burgh, freight added to point of del very. terms 60 days net , Boiler Tubes ; j 
2 per ceeh Off fel chek tn 36 dave, Winkeents on wet sal ving are the prices for carload lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
wire fencing are 60 per ent off st for carload lot ) per ' 
ent for 1000-rod lots and 58 per cent off for mall t Lap Welded Stee Charcoal Tron 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh to 4 1014 3% to 4% in..... 16 
; 71 
; : , f ‘ } to 3% in 1% 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets { 24 to 2% in + 1 
: t } ' 191 > to 21 10 
Large structural and ship rivets $4.10 base P : a a * ¢ dy ag ea : 
Large ae sae si llc $4 20 1% GD Be Mec cectees +20 
Small rivets, 4 in., 5/16 in. and 7/16 in. diameter i lard Ct f al Seamless—Cold Drawn or Hot Rolled 
Machine bolts. hp. nuts, *% in. x 4 ir art 6 te Per N¢ tr s 13 rer Net ts 
Smaller and shorter, rolled thread 0 and 10 per cent off list fe ae . — ‘ te 1 
Cut threads 0 per nt off st . af vs 2 to 2% an 177 
PAR OR ss 0 sabe j 6 ee per cont off ii . 1% 257 2% to 3% in a ee 
Machine bolts. c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 ir F : ~ : _ ; a ser 
Smaller and shorter 10 and 5 per cent off list [72 0 9 on 
. Larger and longer 5 and 5 per cent off list Tl e pl s do not apply to special specifications for lo- 
Carriage bolts, % in. x 6 in . , motive tubes 1 to special specifications for tubes for the 
Smaller and shorter. rolled threads..45 and 5 per cent off list Na Ly hich will be subject to special negotia- 
Cut threads : {0 and 5 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes ‘ ;0 and 10 per cent off list ° Sheets 
Law bolts ........ : ss 0 and 10 per cent off list 7 ‘ 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 0 per cent off list M el price for mill hipments on sheets of United 
Plow bolts. Nos. 4 to 10 : 0 plus 20 per cent off list State da rage mn carload and larger lots are as fol- 
Hot pressed nuts, sq blank 2. 50¢ pe r lb. off list . » 
Hot pressed nuts, hex, blank . .2.500e pe r lb. off list Blue innealed Besseme . . 
Hot pressed nuts, sq. tapped 2.25 per Ib. off list Ce nts per Ib. 
Hot pressed nut hex. tapped per Ib. off list 5 neayv . = 44 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank per Ib. off list . : G { DASS ) : Teas , 3 yb 
C.p.c. and t. sq and hex. nuts, tapped...2.25c. per lb. off list aa ; ° 60 
Semi-finished hex. nuts os ais or 
50 in. and larger 65 per cent off list NO , and if 3.75 
ones 7 SS eee ‘ a 10 and 10 per rier ipe bom Rox Annealed. One Pass Cold Rolled—Bessemer 
Stove bolts in packages 75 er cent off list 
Stove bolts in bulk : 75-10 2%, per cent off list No li to l . 4.15 
Tire bolts state ae See od ...60-10 per cent off list NOs ~ t ! ' <0 
The above discounts are from Nov. 1 1919 ~ = “* anc <0 . , : = 
All prices carry standard extras, Pittsburgh basis ae a / ek, 1.30 
in NO x (pase) 4.35 
Wire Rods N 4.45 
No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- N v 1.55 
sumers, $52 to $65: chain rods, $65 to $70 screw rivet and . - ed lene ¥ ¥ , . 
bolt rode and other rode of that character, £65 te $76. Prices Galvani l, Black Sheet Gage Bessemer a 
on high carbon rods are irregular They range from $75 to aoe d 1.70 
$100, depending on carbons ‘os. 12 to 14 ; 0 
‘ : NO ia 1 16 95 
Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts Nos. 17 to 21 5.10 
Railroad spikes, % in., 9/16 in. and larger, $3.35 per 100 +p ee ae 
lb. in lots of 200 kegs of 200 lb. each or more; spikes, % in., ‘A 2 d 2 = 40 
7/16 in. and smaller, $3.85 to $4 per 100 Ib. in lots of 200 No . <2 eS eee ee ee ORL ee). ae ae 5.56 
kegs of 200 Ib. each or more; track bolts, $4.35 to $4.50 per wo 4 A DABO) eee wee sesseereces sanay ; 70 
100 Ib. in carload lots of 200 kegs or more, with the usual A 3-20 
extras for small lots Boat and barge spikes, $3.85 to $4 per NO. SO wc ccc n eer n rece receeneseenaetes 6.20 
100 lb. in carload lots of 200 kegs or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Tin-Mill Black Plate Bessemer 
Terne Plates Nos. 15 am@ 20si0. sdk0 saceedioste dbus 4.15 
Prices of terne plates are as follows: 8-lb. coating, 200 Ib., Nos. 1% to Bho eee esse eeereccecesrunmsssctens 4.20 
$13.80 per package; 8-Ib. coating, I. C., $14.10; 12-lb. coat- Nos. 22 to 4 
ing. I. C., $15.80; 15-Ib. coating, I. C., $16.50; 20-ib. coating, Nos. 25 to 
I. C., $18.05: 25-lb. coating, I. C., $19.30: 30-lb. coating, No 28 (base) 
I. C.. $20.30; 35-Ib. coating, I. C., $21.30; 40-Ib. coating, L C., NO. 29 nceccccesccercscocosccvesasssesenags 
$22.30 per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to No ov £200 6 6 FAS eRe se ees SESS eee ee 4.40 
point of delivery. .» 08 30% and 31. eeoeeesoseseeceseoeeecssebseese 4.45 
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Non-Ferrous Metals 
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Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 


Copper, 
New York * Lead Spelter 
$A. ~ in, - - — ——__—— 
Electro- New New St. New st. 

De Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
17 ~ 19.25 18.75 54.00 7.20 6.95 8.50 8.15 
18 19.25 18.75 54.00 7.25 7.00 8.55 8.20 
19 kee 18.75 54.00 7.25 7.00 8.55 S.20 
20 .19.00 18.75 7.30 7.05 8.55 8.90 
22 19.00 18.75 55.50 7.85 7.10 8.55 8.20 


NEw YORK, Dec. 22. 

The markets are generally dull and prices are firm. 
Exchange values continue to be a prominent factor. 
Copper is unchanged in an inactive market. Tin is 
higher, due to higher exchange values and advancing 
quotations in London. The lead market is the strongest 
of all and prices are still ascending. Demand for zinc 
has fallen off and prices are slightly easier. Antimony 
is unchanged. 


New York 


Copper.—Electrolytic copper for December and Jan- 
uary delivery is in light demand owing to the approach- 
ing holidays. Buying has been fairly heavy in the last 
four weeks both for domestic and foreign account. 
Prices are steady at 18.75c. to 19c. for electrolytic for 
early delivery, with Lake at 19c. to 19.25c. for the same 
position. 


Tin.—The tin market has been quiet and less metal 
has been sold than there was a week ago. Sterling 
exchange values continue to be the biggest factor in 
the changes in prices from day to day. The London tin 
market also is a factor, values jumping there by leaps 
and bounds almost daily. Corresponding, however, to 
British prices, quotations on this side are not as high in 
proportion. Due to a much higher London market to- 
day and a firmer tendency in exchange values, spot 
Straits tin is quoted at 55.50c., New York, an advance 
of 2c. per pound over a week ago. In London to-day 
spot Straits was selling at £325 5s. per ton, equivalent 
to about 55c. per pound with exchange at $3.80. Tin 
arrivals thus far this month have been 4008 tons, of 
which 2818 tons has come in at Atlantic ports. The 
quantity afloat is still high at 3975 tons. 


Lead.—The lead market is exceedingly strong. A 
good demand with a widespread scarcity of the metal 
as well as higher prices abroad are the principal fac- 
tors. On Dec. 18 the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. advanced its price again from 7c. to 7.15¢c., New 
York, or 6.75c. to 6.90c., St. Louis. The outside mar- 
ket continues to keep ahead of the leading interest and 
to-day lead is quoted and sold at 7.35c., New York, or 
7.10c., St. Louis. It is stated that production is begin- 
ning to be larger and it is believed that by spring there 
will be more abundant supplies and possibly lower 
prices, although the market may go considerably higher 
between now and then. 


Zinc.—There has been a slackening in foreign de- 
mand and there has been no increase in domestic buy- 
ing, but the market remains fairly firm and quotations 
have eased but slightly. Prime Western for early de- 
livery to-day is quoted at about 8.20c. to 8.30c., St. Louis, 
or 8.55c. to 8.65c., New York. Producers are generally 
comfortably sold up for some little time to come. 
Fluctuations in sterling exchange have checked foreign 
buying, but the London market is higher at £53 5s. per 
ton for spot delivery, equivalent to about 9c. per pound 
with exchange at $3.80 per pound sterling. 


Antimony.—Wholesale lots for early delivery are 
unchanged at 9.62%c., New York, duty paid. 


Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is 
quoted at 32c. to 33c., New York, for early delivery in 
wholesale lots. 
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Old Metals.—The market is firm. Dealers’ sel! ng 
prices are reported as follows: 


Cents pe 
Copper, heavy and crucible........e++eeeee. 19.00 
Copper, heavy and wire...........+.++. erga e0 
Copper, light and bottoms......... jeveseds. BECO 
CED, sos acd We wie. w oe HUES Ht eee a he . 13.0 
eee: ee ee ee ee ees ee a 9.00 
Heavy machine composition. ............5555 18.04 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings..........+-. 11.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings...... 15.00 
Cee. TO 4. ken cite te Chebh were ce seesanewnee 6.50 
OGG, COR icvue cee sats eae’ er. . 4.50 
PE: 2a Vike wb Gk cee ehalable se biG se een tian opel 


St. Louis 


St. Louts, Dec. 22.—The non-ferrous markets have 
been firmer with lead in carload lots selling at 7c. bid 
with some holders asking 7.15c. Zine in carload lots 
has been selling at 8.25c. In less than carload lots 
quotations are: Lead, 7.25c.; spelter, 8.75c.; tin, 60c.; 
copper, 20.5¢c.; antimony, 11.5c. In the Joplin ore dis- 
tr'et prices have been decidedly firmer, as a result of 
conditions in the metal markets, and zinc blende, was 
moved up $2.50 per ton, on the top grade. Calamine 
was firm at slightly better prices with lead ore also 
strong, at $88 to $90 per ton, basis 80 per cent. On 
miscellaneous scrap metals we quote dealers’ buying 
prices as follows: Light brass, 8c.; heavy red brass, 15c.; 
light copper, 13c.; heavy yellow brass, 10c.; heavy cop- 
per and copper wire, 16c.; zinc, 4c.; lead, 4.50c.; pew- 
ter, 35c.; tinfoil, 43c.; tea lead, 3c.; aluminum, 22c. 


A New Non-Ferrous Alloy 


A new alloy containing aluminum, magnesium and 
vanadium is covered by a patent (U. S. 1,305,166— 
May 27, 1919) granted to William J. Reardon, Pitts- 
burgh and assigned to the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. It is claimed as suitable for casting without 
the formation of blow holes and black specks and to 
have a tensile strength of 28,000 lb. per sq. in. The 
alloy may be compounded in various proportions. Ac- 
cording to one method, the inventor first prepares 
an alloy of aluminum and vanadium containing 20 per 
cent vanadium and 80 per cent aluminum, then an 
alloy of 92 to 93 per cent aluminum and 7 to 8 per 
cent of magnesium. One-fourth of one per cent of 
aluminum vanadium alloy is added to 99.75 per cent 
of the aluminum-magnesium alloy, resulting in a final 
alloy containing only 0.05 per cent of vanadium. 





Carborundum Refractory Cements 


Cements composed principally of carborundum for 
high temperature furnaces are being manufactured by 
the Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. The prin- 
cipal uses specified for these cements are as follows: 
For laying-up firebrick, for patching broken brick or 
brickwork, tile, muffles, retorts, saggers, etc., patching 
holes or defects in furnace linings and arches, for 
making rammed-up furnace linings and hearths, linings 
for combustion chambers, ladles, etc. They are also 
made to be used as protective coatings or washes for 
furnace or kiln lining and for coating electrodes. 

The cements are said to be particularly adapted for 
construction and repair work in oil and gas burning 
forge,-heat treating and annealing furnaces, for plate 
and angle heating furnaces, non-ferrous metal melting 
furnaces, crucible furnaces of all kinds, open hearth 
steel furnaces above the metal and slag lines, pottery 
kilns, rotary kilns, and boiler furnaces. 

It is explained that the mortar used for laying up 
bricks usually burns out first, thereby exposing the 
edges of the brick to the flame action, which causes 
them to burn out. The manufacturer states that these 
carborundum refractory cements will prevent this, as 
after they have once been fused they will produce a 
joint which is more refractory than ordinary firebrick. 


The name of the Cleveland Osborn Mfg. Co., maker 
of molding machines, Cleveland, has been changed to the 
Osborn Mfg. Co. 
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Directors of the Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, on Dec. 19, accepted the resignation of William A. 
Thomas as president, effective Jan. 27 and of A. E. 
Adams, president of the First National Bank, Youngs- 
town, as a member of the board. James H. Grose was 
named a director to succeed Mr. Adams. The directors 
also announced the intention to elect Mr. Grose as pres- 
ident. This statement was issued: 

“At a meeting of the directors of the Brier Hill Steel 
Co., the request of W. A. Thomas to be relieved of the 
duties of the president at the next annual meeting of 





W. A. 


THOMAS 


stockholders was considered and it was the sense of 
the board that such request should be granted. A. E. 
Adams tendered his resignation as director of the com- 
pany, which resignation was accepted and such vacancy 
was filled by the election of James H. Grose. While 
the election of Mr. Thomas’ successor as president can- 
not take place until a vacancy exists, the board an- 
nounces that it is the intention to elect James H.-Grose 
as president of the Brier Hill Steel Co. to succeed Mr. 
Thomas. Mr. Grose is now general superintendent of 
the Youngstown district of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
having jurisdiction of the Ohio works, Upper and Lower 
mills, the McDonald works, the Niles furnace and 
Greenville works.” 

Mr. Grose has been district superintendent of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. at Youngstown since Jan. 1, 1916, 
when he was appointed to succeed Thomas McDonald, 
who became consulting manager. Since January, 1912, 
Mr. Grose had been assistant district superintendent, 
going to Youngstown from Pittsburgh, where he served 
as superintendent of the Howard Axle Works at Home- 
stead, Pa., and the Schoen and Slick Wheel Works, 
both subsidiaries of the Carnegie Steel Co. He is a 
practical man who has worked his way from the bottom. 
Mr. Grose started many years ago in the blacksmith 
department of the Youngstown Car Works. 

Among those mentioned to succeed Mr. Grose with 
the Carnegie company are I. Lamont Hughes, now 
president of the Lorain Steel Co., with headquarters 
at Johnstown, Pa.; Louis N. McDonald, assistant dis- 
trict superintendent and in direct charge of the Ohio 
Works and A. W. Griffith, superintendent of the Upper 
and Lower Union Mills. 


Frank O. Wells, president Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corporation snd one of the prominent figures in the 
screw thread industry in the United States, has sold 
his entire holdings to Frederick H. Payne, vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Wells retires as president and member of 
the board of directors and Mr. Payne has been elected 
president in his place. F. G. Echols, vice-president and 
general manager, has been elected a director of the 
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corporation to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Mr. Wells, but Mr. Wells will remain with the 
corporation in an advisory capacity. 

_ Roy Brakeman, who has been chief engineer of the 
Fairfield Works of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
Fairfield, Ala., has been appointed chief engineer of 
the Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, and will assume his new 
duties Jan. 1. 


William S. Richardson, United Shoe Machinery Co., 
is on his way to Mexico, where he will supervise the 
setting up of a number of plants. Later he will visit 
Central and South America in the same capacity. 

Lloyd Booth, president Falcon Steel Co., Niles, Ohio, 
announces the appointment of George E. Harris as sales 
manager. Mr. Harris will assume his new duties the 
first of the year. He has been director of sales of the 
Hawkridge Bros. Co., Boston, and was previously super- 
intendent of the steel department of Peter A. Frasse 
& Co., Inc., at Buffalo, N. Y. W. W. Lewis, formerly 
general superintendent of the old Western Reserve 
Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, and for a time superintendent 
of the works after the plant was absorbed by the 


Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has been 
named superintendent of the Falcon company. Ma- 
chinery and equipment are now being installed. The 


mills were furnished by the United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, electrical equipment by the 
General Electric Co. and cranes by the Morgan En- 
gineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. Paul Wick is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the company. 

To give D. K. Moore, general manager of. the axle 
division of the Standard Parts Co., Cleveland, addi- 
tional time for executive duties, Lewis P. Kalb has 
been named assistant manager of the Stan-Par axle 
plants. Mr. Kalb is well-known in S.A. E. cireles. 
Since doffing the major’s uniform which he wore in 
1918, he has been a member of the engineering staff 
of the Standard Parts organization. 

E. S. Hare, president Mercer Motor Co., is to be 
president of the reorganized Locomobile Co. of America, 
sridgeport, Conn. Associated with him will be O. E. 
Hunt, H. S. Church, Henry Lansdale and C. L. Guyman, 
until recently chief engineer of motor cars, chief en- 
gineer of motor trucks, car sales manager and: Govern- 
ment distribution manager, respectively, of the Packard 
Motor Car Co. 


American Manganese Mfg. Co., Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, has opened a Pittsburgh sales cffice at 
Rooms 940 to 944, Oliver Building. L. S. Kerchner, 
formerly general manager of the company’s Dunbar, 
Pa., furnaces, has been placed in charge of this office. 
Matthew J. Scammel, formerly assistant general man- 
ager of the Sparrow’s Point plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., is now general manager of the Dunbar fur- 
naces. 


The Torbensen Axle Co., Cleveland, has three new 
executives: J. D. Smith, formerly works manager for 
the Timken company, who becomes manufacturing man- 
ager of the Torbensen plant; G. W. Veale, production 
supervisor at the T'mken plant, to be production super- 
intendent for Torbensen; G. W. Carlson, engineer for 
Timken, who will assume the same title at the Tor- 
bensen works. 


J. C. Ward, director Edgar Allen & Co., Ltd., Im- 
perial Steel Works, Sheffield, England, who has been 
in New York recently, is now in Chicago and will sail 
Jan. 16 from San Francisco for Japan, Australia and 
other countries on a tour of inspection of the branch 
offices of the company. 


Henry P. Thompson, Cincinnati, a district represen- 
tative of the American Steam Conveyor Corporation, 
Chicago, has added to his sales engineering staff Albert 
A. Casey, who will push the sale of the American steam 
jet conveyor in that territory. Mr. Casey is a mechanical 
engineer and a graduate of the Ohio State University. 


H. G. Bain, until recently attached to the San Fran- 
cisco sales office of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 
sales organization, has joined the Tacony Steel Co., Phil- 
adelphia, and will represent it in the upper part of 
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New York State. Mr. Bain, in addition to a long sales 
experience, has had considerable practical experience 
with tool steel, alloy steel and forgings. 


Ray. P. Farrington, who has for the past several 
years been the sales representative for Philadelphia 
and surrounding territory of the Trumbull Steel Co., 
Warren, Ohio, has resigned to assume the Eastern 
agencies of the Falcon Steel Co., Niles, Ohio, and the 
Newton Steel Co., Newton Falls, Ohio, both of which 
companies have their plants under erection and expect 
to commence operations about February. 


D. M. Howell, formerly with a large New England 
scrap dealer, has joined Luria Bros. & Co., Inc., New 
York, iron and steel scrap, taking the place of William 
H. Hundt as manager of the Boston office, covering New 
England. Mr. Hundt will return to the New York office 
in the capacity of buyer. 


William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce for 
seven years, has associated with H. P. Wilson in the 
investment security business under the name of Redfield 
& Wilson, with cffice on the sixteenth floor of 50 Broad 
Street, New York. 


E. D. Clarage, who has been manager of the Cleve- 
land branch of the Columbia Tool Steel Co. since July, 
1905, has tendered his resignation, to take effect Jan. 1. 
Mr. Clarage expects to spend a month or two in Cali- 
fornia and then will return to Cleveland and probably 
enter business for himself. 


Myron T. H. Blanchard, lately with the Hydraulic 
Pressed Steel Co., Cleveland, is a recent addition to the 
Cleveland sales force of the Tacony Steel Co., Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Blanchard has had considerable metal- 
lurgical experience, having been in the metallurgical 
departments of the Bethlehem Steel Co. and the Canton 
Spring and Axle Co., Cleveland. 


B. B. Schwartz, who has been with the engineering 
department of the C. W. Hunt Co., West New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y., for several years, has been 
appointed purchasing agent, superseding H. P. Fletcher. 

Samuel M. Vauclain, president Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, sailed this week for Europe on 
a business trip. 

James A. Green of the Matthew Addy Co., Cincin- 
nati, has left for Florida to spend a part of the winter. 

John B. Partridge, Jr., for 14 years manager of the 
Philadelphia branch of the Charles Dreifus Co., Pitts- 
burgh scrap dealer, has resigned to engage in the iron 
and steel scrap business with Allen R. Hoffer. Mr. 
Hoffer has been doing business under the name of 
Allen R. Hoffer & Co. The name will be changed to 
the Allen R. Hoffer Co. and articles of incorporation, 
with capital stock of $100,000, were filed this week. 
The company has offices at 1216-17 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. Mr. Partridge’s successor with the 
Dreifus company has not been appointed. 

P. D. Wagoner, Harrisburg, Pa., has resigned as 
president of the Elliott-Fisher Co., manufacturer of 
billing machines, etc., to become connected with the 
General Motors Co. at New York, effective Jan. 1. He 
will remain on the board of directors. K. B. Schley 
has been elected president to succeed Mr. Wagoner. 

A Government infantry and cavalry board, com- 
posed of Col. Thomas R. Dugan, president; Col. Albert 
E. Phillips,’ Lieut.-Col. Claude B. Sweezy, Lieut.-Col. 
Julian S. Hatcher and Lieut.-Col. Lee O. Wright, have 
just paid a two days visit to the Springfield, Mass., 
armory with a view of standardizing all the products. 

The Hill Clutch Co., Cleveland, has appointed D. F 
Collins as its Eastern representative in charge of its 
New York office, 50 Church Street. Mr. Collins has 
been with the general sales department at Cleveland 
since receiving his discharge from the service last 
summer. 

Gustav A. Merkt, since 1917 chief engineer for the 
American Tube & Stamping Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has 
been appointed chief engineer of the Clinton-Wright 
Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., with headquarters in that 
city. 
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HENRY R. REA, a well-known resident of Pittsburgh 
died in New York on Friday, Dec. 19, of pneumonia. 
He was a son of William Rea, for many years of the 
firm of Robinson-Rea Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, builder of 
rolls and rolling mill machinery. He was also a son-in- 
law of the late Henry W. Oliver of Pittsburgh, his wife 
being a daughter of Mr. Oliver. During the war, Mr. 
Rea served as a $l-a-year-man on the Committee on 
Production of the Council of National Defense. Mr. 
Rea was a director of a large number of Pittsburgh 
institutions. He was a trustee of the Henry W. Oliver 
estate, director of the Union Trust Co., the Mellon 
National Bank, the Oliver Iron & Steel Co. and the 
Calumet & Arizona Mining Co. 


J. HARTLEY WICKSTEED, who was president of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 1903 and 1904, 
died in England last week. He had long been chairman 
and managing director of Joshua Buckton & Co., Leeds, 
England, who have been noted for the manufacture of 
machine tools, armor plate finishing machines, large 
lathes, drilling and boring machines and chain and 
anchor testing equipment. The firm have been makers 
of the Wicksteed universal testing machine. Mr. Wick- 
steed headed the delegation from the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers which came to the United States 
in May, 1904, for the joint meeting of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers and the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. He was also a member of the 
Iron and Steel Institute and the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 


J. M. WHILE, a well-known British steel manufac- 
turer, news of whose death comes this week, was for 
many years general manager of the Barrow Hematite 
Steel Co.’s works. Previous to that he had charge of 
roll turning at the Gorton works of Bolckow, Vaughan 
& Co., and had a contract for the entire manufacture 
of steel rails there. For a time he was connected with 
the Dowlais Iron Co. He patented a system for rolling 
tram rails, a vertical rail being placed on the same 
axis immediately between the journals of the horizontal 
rolls. He was first to use skids for conveying rails 
along the hot bank and introduced a number of other 
mechanical improvements at Barrow. 


W. H. H. Wooster died at the St. Raphael Hospital, 
New Haven, Conn., Dec. 17. Mr. Wooster was presi- 
dent of the Seymour Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn., vice- 
president of the Seymour Water Co., and vice-president 
of the H. A. Matthews Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn. He 
served as a Connecticut senator in 1905. 


EUGENE L. CUSHMAN died at his home in West Hart- 
ford, Conn., Dec. 18, aged 65 years. Mr. Cushman was 
chairman of the board of directors of the Cushman 
Chuck Co., Hartford, Conn., having formerly been presi- 
dent of that organization. 


R. MARSHALL Fox, whose death is noted in our 
British cables, was at one time chairman of the Harvey 
Steel Co. : 


Coke Oven Accidents 


Reports received by the Bureau of Mines from 
operators of coke ovens show a slight decrease in the 
number of fatalities and an increase in injuries during 
the year 1918 as compared with 1917. The number of 
men killed in 1918 was 73; in 1917 it was 76. The total 
number of men reported employed for 1918 was 32,389 
as compared with 32,417 in 1917. The fatality rate in 
1918, based on the number of 300-day workers, was 
2.06 per 1000; in 1917 it was 2.14. The injury rate in 
1918 was 219.64 per 1000 men employed; in 1917 it was 
188.59. The reports represent 59,661 beehive ovens 
and 8,137 by-product ovens. In 1918 the average num- 
ber of days active was 329, the same as in 1917. The 
increase in accident rates is attributed to the keeping 
of more careful records. 











SUSTAINED BUSINESS 


No Abatement Due to the Holidays 


Automobile Makers Buying—Burlington List 
May Be Closed—Higher Priced 
Castings Predicted 


The machine-tool business being booked is every- 
where of large volume and shows no abatement with 
the approach of the holidays. No halting is reported 
either, because only deferred delivery, generally three 
months or more from date of order, is promised. Man- 
ufacturers are in many cases sold well into next year, 
and the makers of the larger-sized machines are un- 
willing to give any guarantee as to the delivery of 
these tools. 

Automobile and accessory makers continue to be 
steady buyers, and along with car and locomotive build- 
ers are the most important purchasers at this time. 


The most prominent prospective buyers among them 


New York 


New York, Dec. 23 

Instead of the customary lull in machine-tool business 
during the holiday season, buying keeps up at a rate that 
is almost unprecedented for this season of the vear One 
of the largest machine-tool houses reports that its business 
in 1919 will be fully 75 per cent of 1918, and this is a 
record volume for any like period in its history except for 
the war years. 


largest week are the 
Locomotive Co., the American Car & Foundry 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. and the Magor Car 


Corporation. The American Locomotive Co. is buying tools 


Among the 
American 
Co., the 


buyers of the past 


for nearly all of its plants, some of its requirements being 
very heavy machines. The American Car & Foundry Co. is 
buying principally plateworking machines for its Chicago and 
Depew, N. Y., plants. The Mergenthaler Linotype Co. has 
bought lathes, multiple spindle drills, ete., and still has 
some equipment which will probably be ordered this week 
The Magor Car Corporation, Passaic, N. J., will build an 
addition to its plant and has purchased about $80,000 worth 
of new equipment. This company has orders for cars that 
will take more than a year to fill. 

The Otis Elevator Co., New York, has issued a list of 
about 35 machines, incliding radial drills, drilling and tap- 
ping machines, turret lathes, etc., for its Buffalo plant. C. H. 
Johannson, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is about to release 
orders for quite a large list of tools. Another Poughkeepsie 
company, the Liberty Starters Co., continues to buy The 
Apollo Magneto Co., Brooklyn, has been buying equipment 
and the Simms Magneto Co,, East Orange, N. J., is reported 
to be about to enter the market soon for a small list of 
tools. The Doehler Die Casting Co., Brooklyn, has bought 
afew machines. The S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. has also 
bought a small list of new equipment for its plant at Princ- 
ess Bay, Staten Island. The High Speed Tool Steel Corpo- 
ration will build a manufacturing plant at Green Island, 
Troy, N. Y., and has bought several tools. The Neptune 
Meter Co., New York, will soon buy a small list of tools 
The Buffalo Steel Car Co., Buffalo, is in the market for 
several plateworking machines. 


New financing of the Locomobile Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
discloses what is virtually a merger of this company and the 
Mercer Automobile Co., Trenton, N. J. The Mercer com- 
pany is buying new equipment and has re-designed its 
motor. The machine-tool trade expects that more new 
equipment will soon be inquired for by both the Locomobile 
and Mercer plants. The Locomobile company will place a 
light, medium-priced passenger automobile on the market. 
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are the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; the Mercer Automobile Co., Trenton, N. J., 
and the Locomobile Co. of America, Bridgeport, Conn. 
The H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, will manu- 
facture motor trucks in addition to its pleasure car 
line. 

There is a notable amount of industrial expansion 
either under way or in contemplation, 1920 programs 
of many manufacturers in all parts of the country call- 
ing for substantial plant enlargement. 

It is rumored at Cincinnati that foundries will raise 
the price of castings on Jan. 1. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad has re- 
vived the list it withdrew last spring, and it is believed 
will purchase the equipment specified, before the first 
of the year. 

The crane business is somewhat brisker than for the 
The Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, is inquiring for 11 of from 
2 to 50 tons capacity for an addition to its South Phila- 
delphia plant. 


past two or three weeks. 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation, New Brunswick, 

N. J whose t of about 200 machine tools was published 

Lex lS issue of Tue IRON AGE is at present occupy- 

ng the former plant of the Wasson Piston Ring Co. at New 

Brunswick, but will build a new plant somewhere in New 

Jerse Ch ompany will manufacture Hispano-Suiza mo- 
tors and Simplex automobiles 

Among export inquiries is one from the Japanese Navy 

for several tools Commander Weston of the British Navy, 

whose temporary headquarters in New York is at 21 East 


Fortieth Street, is sending out inquiries for a large list of 
\n improved 
demand for machine tools for shipment to England comes as 
the result of the scarcity of British tools due to the pro- 
tracted strike of molders in that Some of the 
machine-tool plants are shut down on account of 


equipment for a naval air station for Greece 


country 
Britis 
inability to get castings 

Alfred Herbert, Ltd 54 Dey New York, has 
opened a department for second-hand machinery in England 
and is in the market for used tools of standard makes in 
good condition for shipment to that country 


Street, 


The demand for used tools is reported by New York deal- 
rs to be exceptionally brisk. For some time there has been 
a searcity of large tools such as planers and boring mills, 
but now there is a good demand, which apparently cannot 
be satisfied, for medium-sized machines of certain standard 
Inon AGE has received inquiries for various 
including Norton and Heald 
grinders, Hendey lathes, Fellows gear shapers, Landis bolt 
cutters and Bullard vertical turret lathes 


types THE 


machines, these inquiries 


Business in the crane fleld shows an improvement over 
the past two or three weeks. A few export inquiries are in 
the market from countries where the exchange rate is either 
low or against the United States. The Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, is inquiring for 11 electric 
traveling cranes, ranging from 2 to 50 tons, for the Essington 
plant, te which an addition is being built. The city of St. 
Louis is in the market for two 2%-ton double track gantry 
cranes for the North Market Street Municipal Docks. The 
city of Seattle, Wash., has a commission investigating vari- 
ous types of cranes in use, and will probably soon be in the 
market. A set of standard specifications to submit for bids 
is being prepared by the Material Handling Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association, New York, for the Pan-American Dock 
& Terminal Co., for which the city of New York is construct- 
ing two pliers at Staten Island. 


East 


The Standard Oil Co. has purchased for the Bayonne plant 
a 30-ton locomotive crane with 50-ft. boom for standard gage 
From Manning, Maxwell & Moore, the Great Western 
of California has purchased a 175-ton electric 


track 
Electric Co 
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traveling crane for its Caribou station. The Pier Machine 
Co., a subsidiary of the Barber Steamship Line, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has purchased from the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist 
Co. two 10-ton overhead traveling cranes for a new machine 
shop. The Sun Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Pa., has pur- 
chased four 15-ton and two 20-ton cranes for its new ship- 
ways from the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co. 


Several large orders have been placed for Connecticut 
universal grinding machines. J. F. Renfro & Co., manufac- 
turers of auto parts, ordered 200 machines. Other large 
orders were secured from Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Garvin & 
Co., and Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. The Middlesex 
Machine Co., Middletown, Conn., reports enough orders booked 
to keep operations at capacity until 1921 


The Bayles Shipyard, Inc., Port Jefferson, L. I., acquired 
some time ago by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, has been 
purchased by Arthur Allen for a consideration of $2,225,500. 
The yards have an area of about 7% acres, with facilities for 
the construction of steel vessels up to 5000 tons capacity 


Mr. Allen has heretofore been connected with the Shipping 


Board as assistant to Robert L. Hague, and has tendered his 
resignation It is understood that he will act as manager at 
tn ird 
Charles D. Barney & Co., 15 Broad Street, New York 
1d ociates, have acquired property of the American Metal 
Co., Lt 61 Broadway, recently offered for sale by the Alien 
Propert Custodian The acquisjtion represents $5,750,904 
The American International Steel Corporation, 120 Broad 
New York, a Delaware corporation and subsidiary of 
the American International Corporation, has filed notice of 
ange of nan to the International Steel Corporation. The 
comp has leased the entire third floor of the building at 
( ber Street and will establish new offices there about 
“eb l = Allied Machinery Corporation i subsic iry al 
ent organization, has quarters in the ameé 
TI Chat ! Machi & Tool Works, 128 Mott Street, 
yew \Y is filed no of dissolution 
The Western Electric Co., 195 Broadway, New York, has 
I f tory building 537-545 Greenwich Street for 
tel ul tan aggregate rental of $300,000, for a new 
il establishment 


The F. N. Dubois Co., New York, has been incorporated 


with capital stock of $350,000 by A. D., F. D. and F. W. 
Blauvelt, Catskill, N. ¥ to manufacture steam specialties, 
gas fittings, et 

The Collir Motors, Ine., Huntington, L. I. is planning 
i new one- and two-story assembling plant. 80 x 340 ft. to 
cost $75,000, and a general works building to cost $25,000 

The Quarnstro Automatic Reverse Machine & Mfg. Co., 
Brooklyr has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000 by A. Quarnstrom, G. Boquist and H. Peterson, 11 


Kast'Fourth Street 


The Brooklyn Pulley Co., Brooklyn, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000 by F. A. Chappel, A. C 
Greenfield and F. E. Chattaway, 867 Seventy-first Street, to 


manufacture pulleys and hangers 


Francis P, Garvan, Alien Property Custodian, 110 West 
Forty-second Street, New York, has arranged for the sale 
of property of the Perfection Furnace Pipe Co., 602 Broad- 
way, Toledo, Ohio, manufacturer of tin pipes, metal goods, 


ete., on December 30 


The Segal Lock & H-rdware Co., 155 Leonard Street, 


New York, has increased its capital stock from $175,000 to 
$275.000 
Improvements and extensions to cost about $10,000 will be 


made in the machine shop of the LeRoy Holding Co., 214 
Fulton Street, New York, at 129-137 Leroy Street 

The W. M. Levett Corporation, New York, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $105,000 by W. M. Levett, J. W. 
Collins and L. E. Valcourt, 441 East Twenty-third Street, to 
manufacture tools, implements, etc 


The Ward Leonard Electric Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., manu- 
icturer of electrical products, has been reorganized with an 
active capital of $147,000 


William J. Millard & Co., Ine., New York, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25.000 by William J 
Millard, R. F. Tillmanns and H. P. Miller, 113 Fulton Street, 
to manufacture hardware products 


The Weber Electric Co., Campbell Avenue, Schenectady, 
N. Y., has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000 


The Vitreous Enameling & Stamping C’o., 11 East 167th 
Street, New York, has completed plans for a one-story plant, 
70 x 172 ft... on Sedgwick Avenue and 17l1st Street, to cost 
$80,000. 

The Stern Container Co., New York, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $36,500 by I. E. Meller, C. L. Raskin, 


51 Chambers Street, and H. P. Smith, 406 Seventh S: 
Brooklyn, to manufacture metal containers, etc. 


The Giant Engineering & Commerce Corporation, 
York, has been incorporatd with a capital stock of $10) 
by M. F. Cavalion, 601 West 151st Street, New York; J 
Merle and J. R. Wemlinger, 7610 Fourth Avenue, Broo! 
to manufacture machinery and equipment. 


The Radium Co. of Colorado, Inc., 50 Union Square, N 
York, has increased its capital stock from $600,00/ 
$1,200,000. 

The International Motor Co., 252 West Sixty-fourth Street 
New York, has leased the Frederick Tench plant at Borde: 
and Review avenues, Long Island City, for a new repa 
and motor service works. 

The General Machine Co., Paterson, N. J., has been i: 
corporated with a capital stock of $250,000 by I. B. Heben 
streit and Hugh Townsley, Caldwell, N. J., to manufacture 
machinery and parts. 

The Wall Rope Works, Beverly, N. J., has awarded 
contract to the Turner Construction Co., 1713 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia, for a four-story addition, 60 x 170 ft., to cost 
about $150,000. 

Fire, Dec. 15, destroyed the works of the Hackensack 
Auto Service Co., Hackensack, N, J., with loss estimated at 


$50,000. 


The Simms Magneto Co., North Arlington Avenue, East 
Orange, N. J., has had plans prepared for a two-story addi- 
tion, 30 x 151 ft., to cost $29,000. 

The Ordnance Department, Washington, is considering 
the erection of a number of new industrial buildings at the 
Picatinny Arsenal, near Dover, N. J., including a new shell 
sectioning works to cost $10,000; addition to machine shop, 
$15,000; magazine buildings, $25,000; power plant extensions, 
$25,000, and extensions and improvements to a number of 
works buildings to cost about $75,000. A number of powder 
buildings at the plant were destroyed by fire, following an 
explosion Dec. 18. 

The plant and equipment of the Motor Compressor Co., 
»2 Dickerson Street, Newark, N. J., has been acquired at 
a public sale by Clifford A. Gould, 115 Lafayette Street, 


for a consideration of $55,000. 


The Advance Metal Stamping Co., Newark, N. J., which 
recently acquired a plant building now occupied at 156 
Leslie Street, has acquired additional property, 75 x 100 ft., 
at 158-162 Leslie Street, for expansion, 

The Duratex Co., 768 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, 
N. J., manufacturer of rubber products, has filed plans for 
a one-story manufacturing works, with machine shop, to 
cost $179,000. 


Lipman Schumacher, 1124-28 First Avenue, New York, 
operating a machine and repair shop, has had plans prepared 
for extensions in the present two-story building, 25 x 65 ft., 
to cost about $20,000. 


The Thompson Vehicle Spring Co., Inc., New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by J. S. 
Epstein, A. J. Brothers and I. Esmond, 2 Rector Street. 

Phe Van Dyke Smelting & Refining Works, 94 Van Dyke 
Street, Brooklyn, has increased its capital stock from 
$300,000 to $500,000, 


Plans have been drawn for a machine and repair shop, 
124 x 153 ft., one story, to be erected by B. Hennessey, 
Albany. 


The Lewis & Weller Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y., has let con- 
tract for a two-story factory addition on Lincoln Avenue, to 
cost $15,000. 


VanSlyke & Horton, 471 Broadway, Albany, have let con- 
tracts for a three-story factory building on Orange Street, 
34 x 103 ft. to cost £40,000. G. W. Horton is president. 

The Barnet Leather Co., 81 Fulton Street, New York, is 
building a three-story boiler house addition at its Little 
Falls, N. Y., plant, to cost $7,000. 


New England 
Boston, Dec. 22 

A number of orders for machine tools have been 
booked by local representatives the past week for use in 
the Providence, Worcester, Springfield and other districts. 
Enough new business is expected to be closed within the 
next few days.to bring the value of December bookings 
up to a much larger figure than was anticipated the early 
part of the month. An excellent demand from textile 
machine interest continues, especially for production ma- 
chines needed to reduce the cost of labor, the Saco- 
Lowell Shops being the most active buyer at present. Sales 
of screw machines have been few and far between of late, 
but many inquiries are in the market. There is a big 
demand for screw machine products, one of the largest 
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ers having been obliged to cut into its reserve stocks 
ily. Deliveries on standard makes of pipe machines 
lly six months behind. 


rhere has been a noticeable slowing up in the demand 
second-hand machines, but prices hold strong. Many 

nes with parts missing are on the market and dealers 
finding it expensive to replace these. 


Some crane manufacturers have notified local representa- 


hat prices will advance after Jan. 1, owing to the 


st of labor and materials At this writing there is 
prospective crane order in the market 

Rolls-Royce Co. of America is moving machiner 
Cleveland, where it was engaged on aeroplane engins 


} 


during the war, to the plant 
: gfield, 


ng in and out of the building it will be 


recently purchased at 


Mass. Owing to the congestion of machinery 
some weeks 
it is installed and the production manager. who is 


s way here from England, can look it over and de- 


ne what is needed The management is asking for 
ogs of machine-tool manufacturers The Stevens 
ea Co. is also requesting catalogs The past weel 


ght a few lathes and other equipment to round out 


ises made earlier in the year and will do no more 


ntil a thorough inspection of machines now owned 
en made. R M Wyatt has been assisting M 
n tool purcnases 
Greenfield Tap XN Dis Co Greenfield Mass 
rket for lathes drilling n ( nes. threading and tap 
equipment, but wants prompt deliveries It is : 
up some second-hand machines The | n & 
Railroad is again in the rket for a small amount 
pment The Collyer Insulated Wire Co Pawtucket 
s building an addition and n the market for auto 
machines The General Fi Extinguisher Co., Pr 
ce ; asking prices on ‘ il machines 
gz Paper Co., Holyoke M n the market for 
The Mead-Morrison Mfs Co., Bostor 
for forge shop equipment The General Elect ( 
ontinues to buy odd mac nes iving contracted for 
rh-priced ones since last reports it is intimate 


company will not place it 1920 requirements on the 


irket before February or Marc! The American Steel & 
Wire Co Worcester, has just bought a small am 

scellaneous equipment The National Equipmer 
Springfield, Mass has bought two &-ft. boring mills or 


gear cutter and miscellaneous tools The Good 


laners, a 


Pratt Co., Greenfield, Mass., has bought a Norton grinder 


ph Benn & Sons, Ine., Graystone mm woolen go 
ntly bought a shaper. The ompa plans to ere 
ther mill abroad. The Osgood Bradley Car C Worceste! 


In which is manufacturing front and rear assembles 
Standard Motor Car Co., 
John Bath & C 


t placed orders for mis 
Worcester, have -been 
vet beer 


Mass has 





laneous tools 

lathes and their requirements have not 
lled The Lapointe Machine Too! Co Hudson 
rdered two grinders, and the Dial Needle Co., T 


n small second-hand grinders, as well 


as lathes, drills, « 


Contrary to report, the American Tap & Die Co., Greet 
eld, Mass is not in its new plant is ye The company 
extremely busy and behind on deliveries and is working or 
ome orders placed as far back as 191% 

The Standard Worcester, Mass 


which has been making a planer, is preparing for the manu 


Plunger Elevator C 


facture of other machine-tools on a much larger scale 


Plans are being worked out for a substantial increase to 
ts plant. 

The General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass., will erect a 
‘ilding on East Street opposite the foundry to be used 
ready for 


‘ 


or wire enameling work. It is expected to be 
ccupancy April 1. 

The National North Main 
Springfield, Mass., manufacturers of metal goods, has awarded 


Equipment Co 560 Street, 
. contract to the Adams Ruxton Construction Co., 33 Lyman 
Street, for the erection of a one-story addition, 150 x 154 ft., 
to cost $30,000 

The Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn., manufac- 
turer of drop forgings, ete., has had plans prepared for the 
erection of an addition to its plant to cost about $25,000, in- 
cluding equipment. The company has increased its capital 
stock from $750,000 to $1,000;000 
will build 
including 


The United Shoe Machinery Co., Boston, Mass., 
a new plant at Beverly to cost about $450,000 


equipment 


' Buffalo 


The Ellicott Machine Co., Buffalo, recently incorporated, 
has established a machine shop at 160-162 Ellicott Street. 
David Wilkinson, W. Bush and J. E. Kulkowski are the pro- 
moters. 
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TI Selden Motor Vehicle Co 
Avenue 


Probert Street and East 
Rochester, has had plans prepared for a two-story 
idditior 100 x 140 ft., to cost $58,000. 


A one-story foundry addition, 37 x 96 ft.. is te be built 


by the Galusha Stove Co., Thirteenth Street and Glenwood 
AY e, Rochester. Plans have been drawn. 

rt Niagara Radiator & Boiler Co., North Tonawanda, 
N. ¥ I g plans for a plant addition at Oliver Street 
ind ¢ erie Railroad. E. C. Andrews is president. 


er Malleable Iron Works, Erie, Pa., is planning for 
t 1ddition, 60 x 40 ft 

Buffalo, has been incorporated with 
tock of $25.000 by E. M, Bailey, E. S. Pease and 


W. R. Daniels, 903 D. S. Morgan Building, to manufacture 


Avenue, Buffalo, 
has increased its capital 


Ss vood Mfe. C' 1710 Elmwood 


1 business of the Hession Tiller & Tractor 


( t \W Avenu Buffalo, has been purchased at a 
I t M. D. BR. Smith and associates, comprising a 
holders, for $130,000. The property has 
I t $1 624 

Mf { ’ Ha id Street Rochester, 

wo i rof ob parts, ha iwarded a con- 
S r ’ Eexchatr Place, for 

Rockwood Street to cost 

W ce l Binghamt N..Y has been in- 
$50,000 1 H. H., W. Hi. 

I Ww. W x, to I ture rete-mixing equipment 

_ me 5 M South Gedde Street, 

j ‘ itomotl planning 
i ict ‘ ot motor 
f operatior it p ined to 

t tired truck ind to inaugurate 

manu ture in enti: eparate plant designed for this 
pur] e the on b ear. Jame L. Yarian has been 

f ens ' harge if th new department 
ged for i one-story iddition at its 
nt ma ft John Wilkinson is vice-president 
Spraye Cc Middleport, N. ¥ manufac- 
iving and other machinery, has acquired 
property on Telegraph Road, Medina, for a new plant It has 
tal from $500,000 to $3,000,000 

I Fra n Die Casting Corporation, Syracuse, N Y., 


has ‘ ! orated with a capital stock of $25,000 by H. lL 
Franklit \. B. Pailea and H. C. Skinner 
I Brow Co 213 Bellevue Avenue, Syracuse, N Y 
I ifacturer f automobile bolts, et will build a two- 
tory plant on Chester Street, 50 x 98 ft., to cost about 
Plans are it for a plant addition 40 x 100 ft., two stories, 
for e Sed vick Machine Works, Sedgewick, N. Y 
Rochester Mf Co Ine 29~—s Hialstead Street, 
R is 1 plar drawn for a three tory factory 
} 178 ft of reinforced concrete which it will 
erect oT Reo od Street it an estimated cost of $100,000 
Plar ire being prepared for a machine shop to be erected 
by f General Electric Co. at its plant at Erie, Pa 


Works, Ogdensburg, N. Y will erect a 
fact )x 100 ft., for which plans have been prepared, 

Buffalo, has awarded con- 
addition, 100 x 220 ft., two stories, 
Elmwood Avenue and 


Radiator Co., 
tract tof} L macnine shop 


to ecst $35,009, at its 


Pierce plant,’ 


the New York Central Belt Line 
I Amer in Car & Foundry Co., 1€5 Broadway, New 
York, is taking bids for an addition to its car building shops 
Buffalo, 100 x 827 ft und requires 1500 tons of structural 
stee including crane runways 


Buffalo, has been awarded con- 
of the Puf- 
Liberty Building, Buffalo, at its new 
plant, Walden Avenue, the New York Central Railroad and 
the Niagara Falls Power Transmission Line, East Buffalo. 


The John W 
tract for erection of the Initial unit. 80 x 300 ft 


Cownpe r Co., 


falo Steel Car Co., 





Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 22 


The Gomery-Schwartz Motor Car Co., 128 Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, has filed plans for a new eight-story, brick and 
reinforced-concrete machine works and automobile service 
building. 137 x 446 ft., at Twenty-fourth and Market streets, 
to cost about $1,000,000, including equipment. 


The Maimin Cutting Machine Co., Philadelphia, has leased 
the building at 616 Arch Street for a local works. 
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The Phil-Fibre Board Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000 by Chester A. 
Simmons, 6035 Columbia Avenue; Esther Newman, 4562 
Merion Avenue, and I, George Levene, 6037 Columbia Avenue. 


The plant of John M. Smith & Sons, 1423-27 Spring Gar- 
den Street, Philadelphia, manufacturers of tanks, has been 
disposed of to other interests. The property has been held 
at $110,000. 

The Philadelphia Sash Weight Co., Greenwood Avenue, 
near Twenty-second Street, Philadelphia, has filed plans for 
a one-story addition to cost about $4,000. 

A boiler plant, 31 x 79 ft., to cost about $25,000, will be 
erected by the Kensington Hygeia Ice Co., Sepviva and Hunt- 
ingdon streets, Philadelphia. 

The Standard Garage, 1205 North Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, has arranged for a two-story machine and service 
works, 107 x 200 ft., at Rockland Avenue and Sixth Street, 
to cost about $90,000, including equipment. 

The Ceramic Equipment Co., Trenton, N. J., recently in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,000, has established a 
local plant for the production of drying and other clay 
machinery David Crossley of the Crossley Machine Co., 
State and Monmouth streets, is president; Joseph L. Buckley 
is general manager. 

The Mercer Automobile Co., Trenton, N. J., recently 
acquired by new interests, is planning to increase its plant 
capacity from 1000 to 3000 cars per year.. The present fac- 
tories will be doubled in size at a cost of about $650,000, 
and equipment provided for the employment of about 1000 
men instead of 450 as now. It will be closely allied with the 
Locomobile Co. of America, Emlen S. Hare being president 
of both organizations. This latter organization will be reorg- 
anized as the Locomobile Co., and the works at Bridgeport 
Conn., will be enlarged to include the manufacture of medium 
and high-priced pleasure automobiles, as well as commercial 
trucks of from 1 to 5-ton capacity. 

The Delaware Shipbuilding & Repair Co., 308 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, is planning rebuilding its machine shop 
and other buildings at Beach and Erie streets, Camden, N. J., 
recently destroyed by fire. The work is estimated to cost 
about $50,000 

The American Wire Fabrics Co., Mount Wolf, Pa., has 
placed its plant on a five-day week operating schedule. 


Fire, Dec. 9, destroyed a section of the plant of the United 
States Asbestos Co., Manheim, Pa., with loss estimated at 
$50,000. 


R. Shipman, Sunbury, Pa., is planning the erection of a 
three-story machine shop, 60 x 70 ft., on Susquehanna Ave- 
nue, near Reagan Street, to cost about $60,000, 


A number of electric light and power companies in Penn- 
sylvania have made application to the Public Service Com- 
mission, Harrisburg, for permission to issue bonds and stock 
for proposed extensions and betterments, as follows: Penn 
Central Light & Power Co., Altoona, bonds, $129,000; Eastern 
Pennsylvania Railways Co., Pottsville, bonds, $42,500; Sub- 
urban Gas & Electric Co., Philadelphia, bonds, $4000; Lehigy 
Valley Light & Power Co., Allentown, stock, $46,900; State- 
Centre Electric Co., Clearfield, stock, $100,000: Chester 
Valley Electric Co., Coatesville, bonds, $630,000, and the 
Lehigh Industrial Power Co., Philadelphia, bonds, $33,500. 


The Reading Bottle Stopper Co., Reading, Pa., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 by Hyman and 
Joseph Liever, Samuel Furman and David Lipman. 


The Nazareth Foundry & Machne Co., Nazareth, Pa., has 
commenced the erection of a new machine shop, the equipment 
to be largely motor-driven. The company is devoting produc- 
tion to sugar-mill machinery, and is said to have orders for 
the next 24 months. 


The Bethlehem Motors Corporation, Allentown, Pa., is 
arranging for plant enlargements to increase its capacity in 
1930 from about 4500 motor trucks to 8000 trucks per year. 
Arthur T. Murray is president. 

Property of the Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co., 
Easton, Pa., will be sold by Francis P. Garvan, Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, on Jan. 5 

The Ajax Rubber Co., Breunig Avenue, Trenton, N. J., 
manufacturer of automobile tires, is considering plans for a 
branch plant at Jackson, Mich., to cost about £500,000. The 
proposed works will provide for the employment of over 700 
men. 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 22. 
The Liberty Tool Corporation, 1318 Munsey Building, 
Baltimore, has been incorporated with $600,000 capital stock 
by Stanton Ennes, E. Oliver Grimes, Jr., and Harry R. War- 
nock, to manufacture tools and mechanical equipment. 
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J. H. Gerahty, rear of 1022 Cathedral Street, Baltim 
will establish a tool and machine shop. 


The Curtis Bay Copper & Iron Works, Curtis Bay, Ba 
more, will build an addition, 75x 230 ft. J. W. Lehr is 
manager. 

The Fleigh Motor & Tire Co., Hagerstown, Md., will build 
a garage to cost about $25,000 and will install lathes, d: 
presses and other machinery, upon which prices are wanted 
Robert B. Fleigh is proprietor. 

Edward A. Whaley & Co., Norfolk, Va., will install add 
tional machine-shop equipment. 

M. A. Glasser, Norfolk, Va., is said to be planning for 
machine shop to cost about $6,000. 

The Charlotte Electric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C., wi 
build a plant to cost about $60,000 and will install_ machinery) 
for heavy electrical repair work. 

The Eastern Shore Shipbuilding Co., Sharptown, Md 
has been acquired by John H. Smith, Salisbury, Md., an 
associates. 

Edward A. Whaley & Co., Norfolk, Va., are planning t 
install machine tools, motors and other equipment for ir 
creased capacity. 

The Unger Storage Battery Co., Twelfth and Madison 
streets, Wilmington, Del., has filed plans for an addition to 
cost about $8,000. " 


The plant and equipment of the Artillery Fuse Co 
Chureh and F streets, Wilmington, Del., have been acquired 
at a public sale by the Manufacturers’ Contracting Co., 
representing the duPont interests, for about $80,000. 

The Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, S. C., is having plans 
prepared by Lockwood, Greene & Co., Atlanta, Ga., for an 
addition to its cord fabric plant for automobile tire manu- 
facture to cost about $3,000,000. The machinery and equip- 
mgnt installation is estimated at $1,000,000. The entire 
output of the enlarged plant will be used by the United 
States Rubber Co., which has a contract with the Winnsboro 
company until 1927. Arrangements have been made for a 
preferred stock issue of $4,000,000 for the work. 


The American Sugar Refining Co., 117 Wall Street, New 
York City, is perfecting plans for its proposed sugar refinery 
in the Locust Point district, Baltimore, to be one of the 
largest in the country, and estimated to cost over $6,000,000, 
including equipment. 

The Agricultural Implement Co., Athens, Ga., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by P. S. John- 
son, W. H. Chafin and C. N. Hodgson. 


The Carolina Shipbuilding Corporation, Wilmington, N. 
C., affiliated with the George A. Fuller Co., 175 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, is arranging for the continuance of the 
yard as a private enterprise, following the completion of 
contracts with the Government. The yard is equipped for 
the production of fabricated steel vessels and was built at 
a cost of about $3,500,000. Lorenzo C. Dilks is president. 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, Dec, 22. 

The only large inquiry before the local machine tool trade 
is that of the Chicago, Burlington & Qunicy Railroad. This 
list, which was first issued last spring, then withdrawn, and 
again revived this fall, will finally be purchased, it is now 
believed, before the first of the year. The aggregate of busi- 
ness booked by Chicago dealers has not decreased materially 
with the approach of the holidays. Inquiry continues active 
and numerous orders are being written despite the fact that 
practically no manufacturers will promise delivery inside 
of three months. 

The Hurley Machine Co., West Twenty-second Street and 
Fifty-fourth Avenue, Cicero, Ill, has purchased four milling 
machines and two hand screw machines. The Union Special 
Machine Co., 400 North Franklin Street, Chic go, has bought 
miscellaneous equipment, including four upright drills and 
two hand screw machines. The Knight Light & Soda Foun- 
tain Co., 351 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago, is buying equip- 
ment, and the Buda Co,, Harvey, IIl., and the Chicago Coated 
Board Co., 420 East North Water Street, Chicago, have made 
small purchases. 

The Packard Auto Open Body Co. has awarded a con- 
tract to the E. W. Sproul Co. for the construction of a 
three-story plant, 120 x 400 ft., at 104th Street and Erickson 
Avenue, Chicago, to cost $1,100,000. 


The Elgin Motor Car Sales Co., 2427 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, has let a contract to the Barrett Construc- 
tion Co., for the erection of a three-story automobile service 
station, 50x150 ft., at 2316-18 Indiana Avenue, to cost 
$48,000. 


J. H. Goldberg, 3535 West Twelfth Street, Chicago, hag 
let contracts for the construction of a one-story plant, 50x 
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125 ft., to 820-22 South Tripp Avenue, to cost $12,000. He 
will manufacture moving picture machines and accessories. 
The Continental Can Co., 111 West Washington Street 
hicago, has awarded contract to the E. W. Sproul Co. for 
construction of a plant, 90x 175 ft., at 3815-3821 South 
,\shland Avenue, to cost $150,000. 
The Jewell Electrical Instrument Co., 1650 Walnut Street, 
hicago, has let contracts for the erection of a three-story 
tory, 50x 100 ft., at 1640-42 Walnut Street, to cost $50,- 


) 


Edward H.. Wachs & Co., manufacturer of machinery, 
29 Dayton Street, Chicago, has let a contract for the con- 
ruction of a one and two-story addition, 100x126 ft., to 
ost $50,000. 

The Western D-G Storage Battery Co., Ogden, Utah, re- 
ently incorporated with $200,000 ‘capital stock, will erect a 
rge plant in that city. 

The Advance Machine Co., 4645 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, has let contracts for the erection of a second-story 
op addition, 58x 100 ft., to cost $12,000. 

The Donaldson & Fisher Mfg. Co., manufacturer of 
1654 Besley Court, Chicago, has leased the main 
the building at 1427-43 Carroll Avenue, for a term 
from Jan. 1. 


ma- 
hinery, 
floor of 

years 

The Roszell Ice Cream Co., Peoria, Ill, will com- 
mence the construction of a four-story factory at Washing- 
Oak streets. The ground floor will be used as a 
and will be equipped with a complete repair 

The Mechanical Equipment Co., Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
ago, a subsidiary of Swift & Co., has completed plans for 
1 new three-story plant, 52x112 ft., at Thirty-ninth and 
Loomis Streets, to cost $40,000. 

The Jones Electrical Co., South State Chi- 
‘ago, is having plans prepared for the construction of a one 
plant, 125x125 ft., at Twenty-ninth Place 
ind Calumet Avenue, for the manufacture of electric auto- 
mobile devices. The works will about $60,000 

The Anderson-Clausen Motor Co., 4701 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, has arranged for the erection of a one and 
machine and automobile service works, 50x 175 
4633 West Washington Street, to cost about $60,000 


soon 


and 


=} 
garage sn0p 


2837 Street 


ind two-story 


cost 


two-story 
t.. ma 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, has increased 
its capital stock from $7,500,000 to $13,000,000. 

The Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co., 328 West Kinzie Street 
Chicago, manufacturer of electric fuses, ete., has completed 
plans for a one-story and basement building, 130 x 264 ft., 
at 2707-21 Greenview Avenue, to cost about $135,000, includ- 
ing equipment. 

The 
Racine 


Chicago Malleable Castings Co., 120th Street and 
Avenue, Chicago, has closed contracts for an addi- 
tion to its plant at West Pullman, increasing 
output about 40 per cent. Orders for equipment, in- 
fuding tumbling barrels, core ovens and molding machines 
placed. buildings are to 
over by the contractors 


its tonnage 
new 


Contracts specify the 
Feb. 1. 


have been 


be turned 


Catalogs Wanted 
The Nebraska Aircraft Corporation, Lincoln, Neb., desires 
and price lists from manufacturers and jobbers 
making and handling sheet sheet copper, aluminum 
brass, smooth iron wire, copper and steel wire cable, brass 
and copper tubing, steel and bar iron and other metals. 

The Twin City Steel Mfg. Co., 2652 Thirty-fourth Ave- 
nue, South, Minneapolis, Minn., has incorporated for $100,- 
000 to manufacture pipe nipples, perforated extension bar, 
pipe straps, etc., and desires catalogs from concerns hand- 
ling material for this line of work. 


catalogs 


steel, 


machinery and 





Detroit 


9 


DetTrRoIT, Dec. 22. 
2arts Co. has purchased from the 
factory at the corner of 
It has about 35,000 


The Standard Motor 
Denizer Mfg. Co. the four-story 
Catherine and Hastings streets, Detroit. 
sq. ft. of floor space. 

The former service building of the Ford Motor Co., at 
Woodward Avenue and the Grand 3oulevard, has been 
leased by the Fisher Body Co. for five years. It will be 
used for finishing automobile bodies. 

The American Spring & Wire Co., Camden, N. J., has pur- 
chased a factory in Holly, Mich., which it will use for the 
manufacture of wire springs in automobile valves. Within 
a few months the cempany expects t~ erect a plant of its 
own at Holly. 

The H. P. Co., Detroit, a $200,000 corporation, manufac- 
turers of toy pistols and abrasive wheel truers, is moving to 
Midland, Mich., where it will commence operations within a 
short time. 
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A. H. Stokes, St. Johns, Mich., will move his factory for 


the manufacture of bent tubing and stamping machinery to 
Owosso, Mich. 


The Melling Forge Co., Lansing, Mich., will spend $30,000 
in the next few months for an addition, 60x 80 ft., and for 
new equipment 

The Irvington 
N.E., Grand 
facture a new 


Machine 
Mich., 
tloor-swing 


Works, 1515 Plainfield Avenue, 
has been incorporated to manu- 
cut-off saw for wood-working 


Rapids, 


shops 


The Wolverine Tube Co., formerly located at Thirty-third 


Street and McGraw Avenue, Detroit, has moved into its 
new plant at 611-625 Central Avenue, where it has larger 
facilities for producing its line of seamless brass and copper 
tubing. The works cover two and one-half acres and have 


30,000 ft. of floor space 


The business of the Smalley General Co., Bay City, Mich., 
has grown so rapidly that a larger capitalization has become 
necessary to plant and other facilities. The 
capital has been raised from $50,000 to $525,000. all paid up. 


increase its 


It has no bonded mortgage or other funded indebtedness, 
nor any floating indebtedness save current accounts. The 
management and officers remain unchanged The new 
stockholders are: John W. Eddy, of the Skinner-Eddy Cor- 


poration, Seattle, 


Baker Lumber Co., 


Wash James G 
Everett, Wash. ;: 
Investment Co., Bay City, Mich 
Pipe Co., Bay City, 
Co., Chatham, Ont., and J. R 
the Smalley General Co 


Eddy, of the Ferry- 
R. B. Eddy, of the Eddy 
Howard F. Smith, of the 
Mich., and Dominion Sugar 
Decker, sales manager of 


Michigan 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 22. 


Local machine tool builders are still busy trying to catch 


up on deliveries, which are still several weeks behind. Or- 
ders continue to come in at a steady rate, and for the 
larger tools especially no guarantees of delivery ‘will be 
given. Manufacturers report their output sold well into next 
year No advance in prices has been announced the past 
week, but it is rumored that foundries will raise the price 


of casting the first of the year, which will naturally affect 
Automobile companies continue steady buyers, 
an order for 17 radial drills having been received from a De- 
troit house coming from all sections of the 
electrical and ice-making machinery 


also report conditions exceptionally brisk, and deliveries far 


tool builders. 


Orders are 


country Builders of 


behind Some export orders are being secured, and one 
concern is making steady shipments to France, Belgium, 
South Africa and Australia 

The Peerless Foundry Co,, Cincinnati, has increased its 
capital stock from $200,000 to $500,000. 

E. E. Elford, Commercial Building, Columbus, Ohio, was 


awarded the contract for the erection of the plant for the 
Knox Tire & Rubber Co., Mt. Vernon. The building will 
be 100x225, three will cost about $170,000. 
Work immediately. 


The Light Co., Dayton, Ohio, it is un- 
derstood, will double the capacity of its power plant at Mil- 
ler’s Ford O. H. Hutchings, associate general manager, is 
now in New York to place contracts for a 30,000-hp. steam 
turbine and two large boilers. It is understood that this 

with the cost of installation, will entail an 
$800,000. 


and 
is expected to commence 


stories, 


Dayton Power & 


extra equipment 
expenditure of 


It is reported that the Austen Western Road Machinery 
Co., Chicago, has secured an option on a large tract of land 
at Columbus, Ohio, and will build a branch assembling and 
display plant The company manufactures road-making ma- 
chinery 

The Standard 
to build a 
derstood, has not yet 


The Miami Brass & Foundry Co., Dayton, will build a 
three-story, concrete factory, 75x 120 ft., to cost with equip- 
ment about $100,000 Ben Semmelman is president. 


tegister Co., Dayton, has secured a permit 
$37,000. The contract, it is un- 


awarded. 


factory to cost 
been 


Michael Conway & Co., machinists, Cincinnati, have pur- 
chased property on the west side of Harrison Avenue, south 
of Queen City Avenue, and will soon commence the erection 
of a brick building, 60x 100. The company ts tn the market 
for various machine tools, shop trucks, and a hardening fur- 
nace 

The Advance Machine Co., Van Wert, Ohio, is in the mar- 
ket for one planing machine, 42x42 in., 12 to 14-in. bed, 
and one 36x 36-in. planing machine, 10 to 12-in. bed, the 
machines to be fitted with two heads on the cross rail and 
two side heads. The company also wants for prompt ship- 
ment one 4, 5 or 6-ft. radial drilling machine, second-hand 
preferred. 
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St. Louis 


St. Louis, Dec, 22. 

The Holmes County Oil Mill Co., Lexington, Miss., will 
equip a plant to cost about $50,000. M. W. Warren and 
others are interested 

The Century Electric Co., St. Louis, will erect a six-story 
addition, 90x 120 ft. 

The Emerson Electrical Mfg. Co., St. Louis, will erect an 
eight-story addition, to cost with equipment $600,000. 

The Christopher & Simpson Iron Works Co., St. Louis, 
will erect a building 135x500 ft., install 20-ton traveling 
cranes and quadruple the capacity of the plant. 

The Butler Locomotive Safety Appliance Co., Fort Tow- 
son, Okla., C. C. Cutler and others interested will equip a 
$50,000 plant for the manufacture of special devices. 

F. P. Johnson, 140 West Main Street, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., will equip a three-story machine shop, 75x 140 ft. 

The Citizens Ice & Fuel Co., Conway, Ark., will equip a 
35-ton ice-making plant. W. C. Daugherty ts manager. 

The Clacasieu Mercantile Co., Lake Charles, La., will 
install about $25,000 worth of ice-making equipment. 

The Medford Ice Co., Medford, Okla., Earl S. Henry, pro- 
prietor, will install oil engines, compressor, and other equip- 
ment. 

The Somerville Iron Works, Somerville, N. J., manufac- 
turer of cast iron soil pipe, fittings, etc., has awarded con- 
tract to the Austin Co., Cleveland, for the erection of a new 
plant at Chattanooga, Tenn., on a site aggregating 30 acres 
The proposed plant will have an initial annual capacity of 
about 50,000 tons and with equipment is estimated to cost 
in excess of 31,000,000, 

The Gadsden Pipe Co., North Ninth Street, Gadsden, 
Ala.. will build a new one-story foundry, 25x 500 ft., with 
installation to include a 90-in. cupola, motor-driven blower, 
etc. 

The Western Petroleum Co., Louisville, Ky., is planning 
for the erection of additions to its local plant to cost about 
$300,000. The work will include a new machine shop, coop- 
erage works, pumping and boiler plants and other buildings. 

The Rex Motor Car Mfg. Co., New Orleans, La., is plan- 
ning for the construction of a new plant for the manufacture 
of pleasure cars. It recently increased its capital from 
$250,000 to $1,000,000. Robert Booth is president 

The Ignition Plug Co., Louisville, Ky., manufacturer of 
spark plugs, ete., has increased its capital from $50,000 to 
$100,000. 

W. H. Rucker, Itta Bena, Miss., will install gravel re- 
covery machinery at Columbus, Miss., including steam 
shovels, locomotive, ete 

fhe Saint Louis Machine Tool Co., 932 Loughborough 
Avenue, St. Louis, is building an addition to its plant, which 
will about double its capacity, giving 13,000 sq. ft. additional 
floor space This enlargement was made necessary by its 
increasing business in grinding, polishing and tapping ma 
chines 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 22 


The Standard Wheel Works, Terre Haute, Ind., has been 
reorganized as the Standard Wheel Co. with $600,000 capi- 
tal stock. The officers are: President, Carl D. Fischer; 
vice-president, Emil Fischer; secretary-treasurer, Walter C. 
Clark. Other directors are Gavin L. Payne, vice-president 
Fletcher-American Trust Co., Indianapolis, and Theodore 
Stempfel, vice-president of the Fletcher-American National 
Bank 

The contract for the General Electric Co.'s new factory 
at Decatur, Ind., has been let to the Ferguson Construction 
Co.. Cleveland. It will be 260x360 ft.. and is to be com- 
pleted in 60 days. Another building of the same size may 
be erected. 

Sheller & Co., Portland, Ind., manufacturers of steering 
wheel rims, have let the contract for an addition to cost 
$25,000 It will have 16,000 ft. of floor space and the force 
will be increased to 300. 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, will build a 
power plant at Kokomo, Ind., to cost $800,000 


The Instant Starter Co., Terre Haute, Ind., has been in- 
corporated with $25,000 capital stock to manufacture auto 
mobile starters and other devices The directors are Ray- 
mond W. Nichols, March W. Haynes and Charles C. Kerlin. 

The Multi-X-Aircraft & Motors Co., incorporated under 
the laws of Delaware, with $3,000,000 capital stock, has 
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established headquarters at 112 East Market Street, 
dianapolis, and announces that it will manufacture 
types of airplanes as soon as suitable sites can be obt 
for factory buildings. Dan B. Jesse is manager of the f 
cial department. 

The Muncie Malleable Foundry Co., Muncie, Ind 
new $1,000,000 corporation which bought the plant of 
Whiteley Malleable Castings Co., has elected the follow 
officers: President, J. N. Klock, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
presidents, Governor William Sleeper of Michigan; J. | 
Kimbrough, Muncie; secretary, F. E. Crawford, Benton H 
bor; treasurer, H. C. Udell, Benton Harbor; general man 
A. L. Minoski, Muncie; superintendent, W. E. Robi: 
Muncie. 


The factory of the Barber Mfg. Co., Anderson, Ind., 
destroyed by fire Dec. 16 with an estimated loss of $75, 
It manufactured automobile and bed springs. 

The Cole Motor Car Co., Indianapolis, is erecting a fi, 
story concrete building, 175 x 223 ft., on the corner of M 
ket and Davidson streets and the Big Four tracks, at 
estimated cost of $350,000. It is planned to build in t} 
spring a four-story and basement concrete structure, 16 
225 ft., with L 35x50 ft., at the corner of East Washingt: 
and Davidson streets, at a cost of about $300,000. 

The Faultless Caster Co., Garvin and Eichel avenu 
IXvansville, Ind., is erecting a one-story addition, 65x 1 
ft., and will also bulid a one-story addition to its machin 
shop, 65x 125 ft. 

The Advance Stove Works, Evansville, Ind., is having 
plans prepared for additions to its plant. 

The Jenkins Vulcan Spring Co., Washington Avenu 
Richmond, Ind., manufacturer of automobile springs, is hav 
ing plans prepared for the erection in the spring of a two 
story addition, 75x 400 ft., on North Eighth Street. 


The William Small Co., 33 West Eleventh Street, In- 
dianapolis, manufacturer of automobiles, is having plans pre- 
pared for a one-story plant, 70x 480 ft., at Fifteenth and 
Belmont streets. William Small is president. 


The Dean Brothers Steam Pump Works, 323 West Tenth 
Street, Indianapolis, is having plans drawn for a two-story 
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machine shop, 27 x 120 ft., to cost about $20,000. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 22. 

Machine-tool dealers report a good business and a 
heavy volume of inquiry. Orders include 14 lathes from a 
Detroit automobile company, but most of the business is in 
single machines in lots of two or three. Several new in- 
quiries are for lots up to a dozen, with many from companies 
that want to place orders at once, but much of the prospec- 
tive business will not be closed until after the holidays. 
Activity is confined largely to the automobile and rubber-tire 
industry. It is stated that approximately $100,000 worth of 
equipment will be required for the new plant to be built in 
Cleveland by the Eaton Axle Co, for the manufacture of 
uutomobile axles 


The Ohio Blower & Body Co., Cleveland, has placed a con- 
tract for the construction of two reinforced concrete build- 
ings, each five stories, 60 x 300 ft., and a one-story building 
100 x 250 ft. They will be used to increase the capacity for 
the manufacture of automobile bodies. 


The Enamel Products Co., Cleveland, plans the erection 
of a one-story addition, 60 x 100 ft. 


The Rubay Co., Cleveland, manufacturer of automobile 
bodies, will erect a one-story addition, 88 x 216 ft. 


The Bridgewater Machine Co., Akron, Ohio, has acquired 
a site in Cuyahoga Falls on which it contemplates the erec- 
tion of a new plant, largely increasing its present capacity 
H. H. Bridgewater is president. 

The American Stove Co., Cleveland, will erect a three- 
story addition, 60 x 152 ft. 


The Eaton Axle Co., Cleveland, has been organized by 
J, O. Eaton, formerly president Torbensen Axle Co., Cleve- 
land, and others, and will build a one-story plant, with a 
floor space of approximately 150,000 sq. ft., for the manufac- 
ture of automobile axles. It will be erected on a 15-acre 
site at the New York Central Railroad and East 149th Street. 
The company has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5,000,000. 


A plant for the manufacture of automobile forgings is 
being established in Cleveland by the Buckeye Forging Co., 
which has been recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000, and his acquired a site on Harvard Avenue. D 


Copeland, Frank R. Merchant and others are the incorpo- 
rators., 


The Toledo Steel Products Co., formerly the Lewis Steel 
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will move about Jan. 1 from its present location 
Detroit Avenue to its new plant on Summit Street 
Wire 


stock 


lucts Co., 


Toledo Enameled Products Co. has beer 


reor- 
1 and its capital increased 
0, and will engage in the 


The company 


from $15.000 to 
insulating of 
plant a short 

Carroll Place and until recently has been engaged largely 
perimental work Harry 

vice-president, secretary and 


with 
time ago 


wire 
established a 


Jerome Ackerman is president; 
and Seymour Hirseh, 


Arctic Ice Machine Co., 
hine shop and power house 


Canton, Ohio, will 


It is in the market for steam 


erect a 


plant equipment and expects to buy additional ma 
tools. 
Che Knox Tire & Rubber Co., Mount Vernon. Ohio, has 
d contract with the Elford Construction & Engineering 


(‘o., Columbus, Ohio, for a brick and reinforced 
crete plant, 100 x 225 ft. 

Stamp Metal Co., 
Galion, Ohio 


manufactures stamped 


three-story 


The Plymouth 
plant to 
lired It 


The Ohio Steel 


Plymouth, 
where a factery 
metal 
Mineral 
ging its plant by the erection of 
and 70 x 280 ft., respectively. 


will 
been 


Ohio, 
ve its has 
products. 

Products Co., Ridge, 


two buildings, 60 x 400 


Ohio, is en- 


The Ashland Tire & Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio. has placed 


contract with the Hicks Construction Co., Springfield, Ohio 
a new plant for the manufacture of tires 
Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Dec. 22 
The Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has commenced the 
construction of new machine shops at its Edgar Thomson 


Works, Braddock, Pa. 

The Interstate Steel & Iron Co., Pittsburgh, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by James Timms, 
615 Kirtland Street; David Caplan and Max Jaffe, 914 Jancey 
Street, to manufacture iron and steel products 

The 
one -story 


has filed 
automobile 
near 


Pittsburgh 
concrete 
Avenue, 


Oldsmobile Co. of 
brick and 
Center 


plans for a 
service and works 
Negley Street, to 


building on cost 


$29,000. 


The McClintic-Marshall Construction Co., Pittsburgh, con- 
its realty holdings in the vicinity of its 
Fair Oaks Station, and has purchased about 15 
The site adjoins its other property and the holdings 
American Bridge Co., between Leetsdale and Ambridge 


tinues to add to 
works at 
acres. 
of the 

J. S. D. Morgan, 525 Homeward Avenue, Pittsburgh, will 
build a one-story plant, 50 x 100 ft., on Tioga Street, for the 
manufacture of sheet-metal products 

The Penn Public Service Co., Pittsburgh, has arranged 
for a bond issue of $4,000,000, to be used in part for exten- 
sions and improvements in its power plant and system. 


The Pittsburgh Knife & Forge Co., Ridge Avenue 
Chateau Street, Pittsburgh, has awarded a contract to the 
Memphis Steel Construction Co., Magee Building, Pittsburgh, 
for a one-story plant at Coraopolis, 60 x 450 ft., 
$500,000 


and 


to cost about 


The Charleston Industrial Corporation, Charleston, W. Va., 
has acquired the Government explosive works at Nitro, 
W. Va., recently offered for sale, for a consideration of 
$8,551,000. The plant was constructed at a cost said to be 
$75,000,000 by the War Department. 

The United States Window Glass Co., Morgantown, W. Va., 
is arranging for rebuilding its local plant, destroyed by fire 
Nov. 30, with loss estimated at $200,000. 


The Wheeling Corrugating Co., Sixteenth Street, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., subsidiary of the Whitaker-Glessner Co., has 


acquired the plant of the Wheeling Ceiling & Roofing Co., at 
Warwood, and planning to convert it into a 
machine shop. 


The Virginian Rubber Co., Odd Fellows Building, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., is planning for a new two-story plant, 100 x 
260 ft., of brick and concrete, for the manufacture of cord 
The initial works will have a capacity of about 
500 tires and 1000 tubes per day, and is estimated to cost 
$200,000, of which over $100,000 will be used for equipment 
\. A. Lilly is president. 


is said to be 


tires, ete. 


Texas 
AvusTIN, Dec. 22 
The Central Texas Electric Co., Waco, which plans to 
construct an interurban electric railroad between Belton and 
Austin, about 50 miles, and between Waco and Temple, a 
distance of 60 miles, has appointed B. A. McCarthy, of the 
Central Texas Engineering & Construction Co., chief en- 


gineer. The project involves the construction of a large 
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will probably be located at 


Texas Independent Pips 


" [000-bbl 


Laredo, has be- 


to cost about 


Line Co., 
oil refinery 
Products Co., has awarded 
refinery at 


Waxahachie, 


ne ! ct for tl 3000-bbI 


e construction of a 


that place to the Bootah Engineering Corporation, Detroit. 
It tated that the capacity of the plant will be brought 
im of 50,000 bbl. per day as rapidly as the 
busine expands G. Carl Fisher, Chicago, is president; 
Robert J. Fisher, Fort Wayne, Ind., vice-president, and 
¢ 1 G. Fr Detroit, secretary-treasurer. 
Goose Creek Light & Power Co., Goose Creek. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $75,000 and will 
construct an electr light and power plant The 


incorpora- 


rs are W W Sloar R. S. Sterling and T. D. Joiner, Jr. 


I Ww t Iro Works, East Lamar Street, Sher- 
I Tex planning for the construction of a new ma- 
} shoy 
Havas Spring Wheel Co., Dallas, has been incor- 
with a capital of $400,000 by R. EF. L. Sane®, R. B. 
St ! ind B. Cornelison, to manufacture special metal 
Ww s for automobiles 
H & Croft, Mineral Wells, Tex., are planning for the 
f a two-story machine works and automobile serv- 
plant, 100 x 200 ft., to cost about $25,000 
The Texas Eagle Producing & Refining Co., Main Street, 


Fort Worth, will build a new 
10,000 bbl Frederick 


iging director of 


refinery with capacity 


and E. E 


of about 


Cook is Peacock 


president 
refineries 
Mfg Co., 


iutomobiles, has 


The Stroud San José, Tex., manufacturer of 


arranged for the erection of a new plant 


about $550,000, including equipment 
Howard Tool Works, Eastland, Tex., 

ited with a capital of $50,000 by D. M 

Wolfe and H. L 


The 


corpo! 


has been in- 
Howard, P. 8 
Durlin, to manufacture tools and machine 

The Ballard-Martin Plectric Co., 
pleted plans for the erection of a 


Fort 
new 
facture of electrical equipment to cost 


Worth, has com- 
plant for the manu- 
about $100,000 


The Pacific Northwest 


SAN FRANctsco, Dec. 16. 

The Sumas Farm Implement Co., Sumas, Wash., will es- 

plant for the manufacture of farm implements. 
W. V. Vanette is manager 

The Pacific Box Co., Tacoma, has increased its capitali- 

$200,000 to $300,000, the additional funds to be 

extensions and improvements. Cc. A. Prass is 


tablish a 


from 
used for 


zation 
secretary-treasurer 

The B. C. Fir & Cedar Lumber Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. 
C., plans the new band mill, with a daily 
Burley is president. 


erection of a 
80,000 ft. W. 8. 


capacity of 
The North Portland Box Co., Portland, Ore., whose plant 
was recently destroyed by fire with of - $25,000, will 


rebuild immediately for larger capacity. The machinery will 
operated 


loss 


be electrically 
The American Foundry Co., 
its plant, 30x 150 ft., 
equipment will be installed. 
J. W. and P. L. Newton, Roundup, Mont., will erect a 
new ice manufacturing plant, to cost about $15,000 and to 
daily capacity of 15 tons. It will be 


Seattle, will construct an 


addition to at a cost of $5,000 New 


have a electrically 
operate d 


The 


opened 


teliable Iron & Wire Works, 
quarters at 579 Raitroad Avenue, 


Seattle, 
where a 


recently 
general 


sheet metal works and manufacturing plant will be con- 
ducted Fred Herz is president. 
The Associated Lumber & Box Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., 


will construct a planing mill and box factory ai 
have an annual capacity of 25,000,000 ft 

Louis D. Stoff will 
O'Farrell streets, 
$10,000 

The Jewell Steel & Malleable Co., San is call- 
bids on a one-story concrete addition to its factory 
t about $10,000 
The Woodward Way Mfg. Co., Sacramento, has been in- 
with a capital stock of $100,000, to manufacture 
automobile appliances and parts, and immediately erect 
a building at a cost of $20,000 and purchase machinery. 
H. A. Woodward, E. B. Rutherford and aasociates are the 
incorporators. 

Contract has been let by the Best Steel Casting Co., Oak- 
land, for a pattern shop to cost $25,000 and a foundry to 
cost $10,000. 


Dorris, to 


build a machine 
Francisco, at an 


shop on Polk and 


San estimated cost of 
Francisco, 
ing for 


to co 


corporated 
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Canada 


TORONTO, Dec. 22. 

The McClary Mfg. Co., Montreal, has secured property 
adjoining its plant and will start work immediately on the 
erection of a four-story addition. J. C. Newman is man- 
ager. 

The Dominion Bridge Co., Montreal, is having plans pre- 
pared for the erection of a foundry at Lachine, Que., to be 
used in connection with its new manufacture of turbo ma- 
chinery and paper mill equipment. 

The Dominion Road Machinery Co., Goderich, Ont., will 
build an addition to its plant to cost $25,000. 

Douglas Bremner Co., 10 Cathcart Street, Montreal, has 
the general contract for the erection of a factory at Browns- 
burg, Que., to cost $50,000, for the Dominion Cartridge Co., 
120 St. James Street, Montreal. 

The Frid Construction Co., Clydé Building, Hamilton, 
Ont., has been awarded the general contract for the erection 
of a factory in Hamilton for the Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., to cost $75,000. 

The W. H. Yates Construction Co., 17 Main Street East, 
Hamilton, Ont., has been awarded the general contract for 
the erection of a manufacturing building for the B. Green- 
ing Wire Co., 55 Queen Street, North, Hamilton. B. H. 
Prack, 50 Bay Street, Toronto, is the engineer and archi- 
tect. 

The Wayagamack Pulp & Paper Co., Three Rivers, Que., 
will build an addition to its mill to cost $3,000,000. Frank 
I. Ritchie is manager. 

J. B. Nicholson, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., is moving its head 
office to the Excelsior Life Building, Toronto, and will also 
establish a plant in that city. It specializes in the design 
and construction of circular reinforced concrete bins for 
coal, grain and oil storage. It will retain an office and 
plant at Hamilton. 

The Jansen Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., has taken over the 
Dale Machine shop at Walkerville, Ont., and will manu- 
facture binding grips for auto upholstery. 

The Federal Cement Co., Owen Sound, Ont., will make 
improvements in its plants and install machinery for a 
daily capacity of 2000 bbl. 

The Canadian Kron Scale Co., Montreal, will establish a 
plant there for the manufacture of automatic industrial 
scales and Stuebing lift trucks. Arrangements and plans 
have not yet been completed. 

The Buhl Stamping Co., Detroit, Mich., has secured the 
premises of the Hiram Walker cooperage mill, on Walker 
Road, Walkerville, Ont., where it will manufacture its line 
for the Canadian market. 

The Scientific Experimenter, Ltd., Montreal, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 py Colville Sin- 
clair, Shirley G: Dixon, Ralph E. Allan and others to 
manufacture wireless telegraph instruments, signals, appli- 
ances, machinery, electrical goods, etc. 

The Dominion Engineering & Machinery Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $3,000,- 
000 by Linton H. Ballantyne, Francis G. Bush, George R. 
Drennan and others to manufacture machinery, castings, 
power and hydraulic equipment, etc. 


Circular No. 80, of the Bureau of Standards entitled 
“Protective Metallic Coatings for the Rust-Proofing 
of Iron and Steel,” discusses the various classes of 
protective metallic coatings (including oxide and 
similar coatings) as to production, structure, and 
methods of testing. In genegal, when protection rather 
than finish is desired, zinc should always be depended 
upon. The advantages of the various types of zinc 
coatings for particular purposes are pointed out. No 
general rule can be laid down for the testing of coat- 
ings; each type must be considered by itself. The salt 
spray test, while being far from entirely satisfactory, 
approximates service conditions quite closely and is 
preferable to the other methods of testing which have 
been proposed and used. 


F. G. Coburn, Boston, has been awarded a contract 
to construct a paint house and storehouse for the Gov- 
ernment Arsenal at Watertown. A storehouse is badly 
needed there, inasmuch as several hundred thousands 
of dollars worth of machine tools and other machinery, 
a large portion equipped with motors, is exposed 
to the weather. Many of the machine tools have de- 
teriorated to a degree that it is possible they cannot be 
consigned to anything but the scrap heap. 
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The general offices of all the Hillman interests at 
Pittsburgh are now located on the 20th and 21st floors 
of the First National Bank Building in that city 
The Hiliman interest now own and operate the com- 
panies named below as follows: J. H. Hillman & 
Sons Co., Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Hecla Coal & Coke 
Co., Thompson Connellsville Coke Co., Clarksville Gas 
Coal Co., Luzerne Coal & Coke Co., Belle Vernon Coke 
Co., West Penn Coke Co., Hillman Transportation Co. 
and Dravosburg Dock & Construction Co. For the 
present the offices of the Diamond Coal & Coke Co. will 
remain in the House Building and the Unity Supply Co. 
in the Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, these being also 
Hillman interests. 


M. L. Goldberg & Son, 1302 West Washington Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind., dealers in iron and steel scrap, sec- 
ond-hand electric machinery and dismantlers of obso- 
lete plants, who were formerly. located at Princeton, 
Ind., have completed their new scrap iron yard with a 
siding for 10 cars. 


The Fulton Foundry & Machine Co., 1209 Marquette 
Road, Cleveland; has removed to 7500 Morgan Avenue 
in that city. 

The Gandy Belting Co., Baltimore, Md., has opened 
a Chicago branch at 549 Washington Street. The Chi- 
cago branch will handle all orders from that district. 
Fielder I. Schillinberg, Jr., formerly of the New York 
office, is in charge. 


The Findlay Engineering & Mfg. Co., Findlay, Ohio, 
organized on May 12, this year, has made a specialty 
of building automobile, truck and tractor parts for 
manufacturers, and has enjoyed such a large amount 
of business that it has become necessary to acquire 
more floor space to take care of its work. The com- 
pany has just purchased the property and buildings of 
the Findlay Iron & Coal Co. at Findlay. It is erecting 
a gray iron foundry, will specialize in making light 
gray iron castings for the trade, and is also installing 
a large amount of additional equipment to take care of 
its inereased business. It will be in its new quarters 
in 30 days, and will have a plant containing 25,000 ft. 
of floor space, equipped and devoted exclusively to parts 
manufacturing and contract work. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, has 
taken a contract from the Western Maryland Railway 
Co. for the erection of the new car dumper at Balti- 
more, Md. This will be a direct loading and direct lift- 
ing dumper with a capacity of 40 100-ton cars per hour 
and it is stated that it will be the first dumper to be 
built that is fully electrically equipped. The dumper 
will be designed to turn a car over at 83 ft. above 
water or 10 ft. higher than any dumper previously 
built. It will be equipped with mule haulage. In addi- 
tion to the dumper an electrically operated moving de- 
vice will be provided for moving a vessel along the dock 
at the side of the dumper. 


The Automotive Products Corporation, New York, 
has been appointed foreign sales agent for the prod- 
ucts of the Standard Roller Bearing Co., Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of roller and ball bearings, and the New 
Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
maker of automobile tires and inner tubes. The Auto- 
motive Products Corporation gives special attention to 
metric sizes in automobile equipment, which is in de- 
mand in the foreign markets. 

Fred R. Kanengeiser, general manager, announces 
that foundations are being installed at Bessemer, Pa., 
for the new cement plant of the Bessemer Limestone & 
Cement Co., Youngstown, Ohio, to cost $1,000,000. Con- 
tracts for equipment have been awarded the Allis- 
Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis., whose engineers de- 
signed the plant. It will have a capacity of 3000 bbl. 
of cement daily. Awards for buildings will be let. 
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The Truth About the Rock Island Plan 


(Continued from page 1329) 


Arsenal Orders Committee, 
Production .Committee, 
Employment Committee, 

Rates of Pay Committee, 
Promotions and Discharge Committee, 
Working Conditions Committee, 
Recreation Committee, 

Shop Discipline Committee, 
Safety and Sanitation Committee, 
Instruction Committee, 

Inventions Committee, 

Statistics Committee. 


It will be noted that there is a committee to con- 
sider rates of pay and this brings to mind the rumor 
that the Rock Island employees had fixed 4000 new 
piece work rates. This report is entirely without foun- 
dation. As previously outlined, the employees may 
recommend changes in their wages, but their recom- 
mendations are by no means the equivalent to adoption. 


Do Not Elect Own roremen 


Another newspaper report was to the effect that the 
Rock Island employees elect their own foremen. This 
is also untrue. If the men are dissatisfied with a fore- 
man, they are privileged, under the central council plan, 
to bring the matter to the attention of the management 
through the proper industrial departmental committee 
or the standing committee on shop discipline. The ad- 
vantage of providing machinery for the filing of com- 
plaints of this character is that it insures the higher 
executives of the arsenal more complete information 
regarding the conduct ef their subordinate officials than 
was possible under former conditions when workers 
hesitated to bring such grievances to the attention of 
the management for fear of being misunderstood and 
subsequently discharged or subjected to the petty 
tyranny of the foreman criticized. 


Council Did Note Vote Short Hours 


The press report to the effect that the Rock Island 
employees have voted themselves a 44-hr. week and an 
annual vacation of one month is also in error. They are 
entitled to 30 days’ leave of absence with pay under the 
provisions of existing statute law; executive orders of 
long standing have decreed that eight hours constitutes 
a day’s work at practically all Government establish- 
ments in peace time, and also that for 13 Saturdays _in 
the summer four hours constitutes a day’s work. Neither 
the workers themselves nor the management repre- 
sented by the Arsenal Commander, the Chief of Ord- 
nance, or the Secretary of War himself have any pow- 
ers to set aside or to extend these provisions of law or 
executive order. 


The Solicitation of Business for the Arsenal 


It has been charged that the Arsenal Orders Com- 
mittee is being utilized to secure business for the ar- 
senal in competition with private manufacturing plants 
to the injury of the latter. The arsenal, which is sup- 
ported by taxes, coming in part from private indus- 
tries, has no capital upon which it must earn a profit. 
It is decidedly unfair, according to the press state- 
ments to force private companies to contribute to the 
support of a Government institution and thereby make 
it that much more difficult to meet the latter in open 
competition. The allegation regarding the solicitation 
of business by the arsenal is true insofar as govern- 
ment needs are concerned. It is felt by both the man- 
agement and the employees that a fair sized working 
force should be maintained in peace times so that the 
transition from a peace to a war basis of operation can 
be made with a minimum of lost motion. Their ex- 
perience in connection with the late war was a convinc- 
ing lesson in the value of preparedness, some parts of 
the arsenal not having reached the point of reasonable 
operating efficiency until shortly before the armistice. 

During the war the arsenal had as many as 
14,000 and 15,000 employees; the present work- 
ing force is about 7000. It is the hope of the 
management and workers to render more gradual the 
further reduction in working force which will naturally 
follow from the great reduction in appropriations for 
the manufacture of ordnance, by soliciting orders from 
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other Government departments. The arsenal, be it un- 
derstood, is not venturing into the field of private busi- 
ness, but is merely trying to keep informed as to needs 
of the various Government departments so that it can 
bid on work it is equipped to handle. 


Positive Results Achieved by Council 


Attention having been directed to what the council 
has not done, the question arises, what positive results 
has it achieved. In this connection it should be pointed 
out that the arsenal organization is still young and 
both officers and employees have been largely occupied 
in familiarizing themselves with the operation and 
scope of the plan. Whatever may have been the hopes 
or purposes of the employees when they first embraced 
the council scheme, their assumption of responsibility 
has tended to make them conservative. They do not 
expect to attain any of the illusory panaceas of radical 
agitators, but rather to co-operate earnestly with the 
management in the interest of all concerned. The coun- 
cil serves as a barometer of the morale of the em- 
ployees. In the event of any complaints by employees, 
every effort will be made to examine into their justifica- 
tion and to take appropriate action to remove the causes 
thereof. 

Thus far the positive achievements of the council 
plan include the amicable adjustment of several minor 
differences with the management, and the provision of 
new entertainment features for the benefit of all em- 
ployed in the arsenal. Among the latter is an em- 
ployees’ band, which plays on the campus of the arsenal 
during lunch hours when the weather permits. The 
council also arranged the first dance ever held on the 
arsenal grounds. 


Council Plan Introduced Last Summer 


To inaugurate the plan, the first elections were held 
last summer under the direction of a temporary central 
council appointed by the management. This body se- 
lected two representatives in each department, who, 
with the departmental timekeepers, acted as judges of 
election. At subsequent elections the Central Council 
will appoint the election judges to act with the time- 
keepers. Election is by secret ballot and; upon .re- 
quest, ballot boxes and blank ballots are provided by 
the management. Notice of elections must be distrib- 
uted or posted at least one full week prior to voting. 

No employee less than 18 years of age nor with less 
than six months service in the arsenal is entitled to 
vote. The judges of election are charged with prepar- 
ing and posting in each department in a conspicuous 
place a list of workers eligible to vote. 

The election ballots are counted by the department 
judges of election, and lists in triplicate showing the 
number of votes cast for each person are prepared by 
them and signed by each judge,—one of which is posted 
in a conspicuous place in the department, one for- 
warded to the commanding officer and one sent to the 
Central Council. The three persons receiving the high- 
est votes in each department are the representatives of 
that division for the ensuing year, or until their suc- 
cessors are elected. 

The election judges are required to seal and hold 
in safe custody for a period of 10 days the ballot 
boxes containing the election ballots. In case of an 
appeal signed by not less than two-thirds of the voters 
of any department within the 10 day period, question- 
ing the validity of the count, the judges will deliver the 
sealed ballot boxes to the Joint Conference Committee, 
by which a recount will be made from which no further 
appeal can be taken. If in the judgment of the con- 
ference committee the irregularities are such as to de- 
mand a new election, it is authorized to arrange for a 
second vote. 

As time is required to gain sufficient knowledge of 
the conditions of woik in a department to insure intel- 
ligent representation of the employees, all persons 
elected as representatives must have a record of at 
least one year’s employment at the arsenal. , 

There is provision in the council plan for both the 
recall and the referendum. If the services of any rep- 
resentative become unsatisfactory to the department 
by which he was elected, he may be recalled as follows: 
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A petition of recall signed by not less than one-third 
of the employees of the department shall be filed with 
the central council. Under the direction of the council 
there shall then be held a special election in the depart- 
ment to decide whether the representative in question 
shall be recalled or continue in office. A decision either 
way becomes effective through a majority vote. As 
team work is the only guarantee of a successful works’ 
organization and may be impeded through the activities 
of individuals temperamentally inclined to obstruct 
necessary business, the recall may be initiated by either 
the management or the central council. The request 
will be presented to the Joint Conference Committee in 
writing, giving full and specific charges. When the 
evidence warrants, appointed representatives shall be 
removed and elected representatives recalled by refer- 
endum. 

If any department representative leaves the service 
of the arsenal or is recalled, or is absent from more 
than three consecutive meetings of the committee upon 
which he serves without securing an excuse from the 
joint conference committee for such an absence,, his 
membership in the central council shall immediately 
cease. Vacancies so created will be filled at once by 
special elections conducted in the same manner as reg- 
ular elections. 

Questions may arise in the joint conference com- 
mittee on which it may seem desirable to have an ex- 
pression of opinion of the department directly affected 
or the employees as a whole. In such cases a request 
for referendum may originate either with the manage- 
ment or the council or the constituencies. When the 
request has been presented in writing to the central 
council, it will refer the question, as formulated by the 
joint conference committee, to the department or de- 
partments interested. 


Complete Gas Combustion a Boiler Fuel 
Saver 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 22.—Interesting data concerning 
boiler efficiency has been secured by the Bureau of 
Mines, in conjunction with the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, as the result of tests and temperature meas- 
urements of gases in the setting of a boiler which has 
been under test by the corporation at Erie, Pa. O. P. 
Hood was in charge. 

The results obtained, according to the report, clear- 
ly indicated that sufficient air cannot be admitted 
through the fuel bed of a hand-fired furnace to provide 
for complete combustion, 20 to 32 per cent of combus- 
tible gases always escaping with no free oxygen to 
burn it. This fact is independent of the kind of fuel 
or the rate at which air passes through it. While in 
ordinary furnace practice there are so many holes in 
the fuel bed and so many leaks around furnace doors 
and in boiler setting that an excess of air commonly 
exists in the flue gases, this condition does not usually 
bring about complete combustion, because the air is not 
properly mixed with the combustible gases, nor is it 
under control as to quantity. In other words, for proper 
combustion, excess air should be introduced above the 
bed in such a way to bring about a complete combus- 
tion of the gases. Another point revealed was that the 
baffles should be designed from exact determinations, 
not as commonly done from empirical data. 

As a result of the information obtained from tem- 
perature measurements and gas analyses, the design 
of the boiler was so modified that six tons of coal were 
enabled to do the work of seven. 


A motor operated letter opening machine is being 
marketed by the Bircher Co., Rochester, N. Y. The 
machine occupies a small space and can be placed on 
a table or desk, and one operator can, it is stated, open 
500 letters per minute. The current is taken from 
an ordinary lamp socket. 

Stages in the construction of the large army supply 
base at Philadelphia are illustrated and the work is 
described in a bulletin “Development” Book 2, No. 2, 
published by the supervising engineers, Day & Zimmer- 
mann, Inc., 611 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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_ IRON ORE LANDS 


Assessed Value in Minnesota Shows Decrease 
Compared With Last Year 


The 1919 assessed value of all land in Minnesota 
containing merchantable iron ore is $282,109,811 as 
compared to $295,102,890 in 1918. The decrease is 
$12,992,079. 

Iron ore is assessed for taxation purposes at one- 
half of full value in accordance with the provisions of 
the classified assessment law. Other property is 
assessed at from 25 to 40 per cent of full value accord- 
ing to class. 

In 1918 the number of tons of merchantable iron 
ore in the ground reported for taxation was 1,430,711,- 
297, and the 1919 figures are 1,394,923,451, a decrease 
of 35,787,846 tons. This is the largest loss in tonnage 
reported for any year since 1907. 

These figures were compiled and issued recently by 
the Minnesota Tax Commission which has just com- 
pleted its work of equalizing mineral valuations. The 
decrease in merchantable tonnage reported, as well as 
in valuation, has been due to the fact that little explor- 
ing for new ore was done during the year ending 
May 1, last, the date of assessment. Only 7,900,000 
tons of new ore were found during this period while 
the shipments from Minnesota aggregated 45,000,000 
tons. 

In addition to the merchantable tonnage measured 
by the tax commission, there are approximately 175,- 
000,000 tons of iron ore of record in the tax commis- 
sion’s office, the grade and character of which are such 
that present market standards and conditions make it 
non-merchantable. At some future time, this ore may 
have a market value. 

Iron ore in stock pile at the mines, that is mined 
iron ore, is assessed as personal property, also at 50 
per cent of full value. The amount on hand May 1 
varies considerably from year to year, due to shipping 
and market conditions. This year 4,912,403 tons of 
mined iron ore were reported and the assessed value 
is $6,827,419. Last year 7,025,787 tons were reported 
and the assessment was $8,237,586. 

In 1906, the year before the tax commission was 
created, the total assessed value of all mineral prop- 
erties was $64,486,409. No tonnage records are avail- 
able. The first assessment equalized by the tax com- 
mission in 1907 revealed 1,191,969,757 tons and the 
assessed value was placed at $191,706,682. Since that 
date, approximately 420,000,000 tons of iron ore have 
been shipped from Minnesota. Despite this large deple- 
tion, the 1919 record of merchantable ore in the ground 
is 202,953,694 tons larger than that of 1907 and the 
assessed value is $97,233,693 greater, due to the devel- 
opment of new ore bodies and increased tonnages dis- 
covered in mines already operating. 


Natural Gas At Pittsburgh 


A very large gas well has recently been drilled near 
McKeesport, Pa., the gage indicating a daily production 
from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 cu. ft. of gas every 24 hrs. 
This is the third large gas well recently struck in this 
field, one of them causing considerable damage in the 
vicinity where it was struck, owing to the high pressure. 
The outlook is that the supply of natural gas in the 
Pittsburgh and nearby districts, for the coming winter 
will be larger than for some years. 


Technologic Paper No, 121, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards entitled “Strength and Other Properties 
of Wire Rope,” presents the results of tensile tests 
upon 275 wire rope specimens selected under the specif- 
ications of the Isthmian Canal Commission. The speci- 
mens ranged in diameter from % in. to 3% in. and 
comprised five of the more common classes used in 
engineering practice. The laws of construction of the 
specimens were determined and were used as the basis 
of the analysis of their physical behaviors under stress. 
Numerous comparative physical and chemical tests were 
presented of the wires, fibers and lubricants used in 
wire rope construction. 
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Export orders for Japan and France for complete 
ing machines, including tin pots, conveyors and 
nning and polishing units are being filled by the 
na Foundry & Machine Co., Warren, Ohio. French 
| Japanese sheets makers are also in the market for 
vanizing equipment. The company recently ap- 
nted an American engineer to represent it in France 
d Belgium, with headquarters in Paris. The com- 
iny is preparing to build a galvanizing machine of a 
y type. Representatives of a British corporation 
.bout to erect a tinplate plant in Toronto, Can., have 
egotiated with Aetna company officials for their com- 
» tinplate machinery. 


[The Truscon Steel Co. announces that ground has 
been broken for a building, 50 x 150 ft., at its Youngs- 
wn, Ohio, works. The company has a plant in course 
of construction in Japan and is considering erection of 
inother at Singapore, Straits Settlements, Asia. This 
ompany is concentrating its energies to capture trade 
the Far East. 


The Youngstown Silica Sand & Sand Products Co. 
ias been formed at Youngstown, Ohio, with a capital 
»f $200,000, all common stock, to develop leased hold- 
ings consisting of 114 acres four miles south of Mer- 
er, Pa., tapped by the Pennsylvania railroad. Contour 
survey of the property is now being made and machin- 
ery for removing the deposits is being designed by R. 
C. Krause, in the engineering department of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., who is the Silica company’s chief engi- 
neer. It is planned to install a plant with a capacity 
for handling 500 tons of silica sand daily and to have 
it in operation in time for the summer trade. The 
company’s silica deposit is a soft rock formation over 
90 ft. deep that covers 50 acres, with an exceptionally 
high percentage of silica. Directors are Ray T. Miller, 
G. E. Burke, Robert E. Holway, J. R. Riley and Fran- 
‘is M. Van Esbeck. The rest of the company’s prop- 
erty contains rich deposits of molding and building 
sand. 


The General Electric Co. has taken the property 
occupied by the munition works of the Mead-Morrison 
Co., Gloucester, Mass., and additional land adjacent, on 
which a large building will be erected. The plant is 
served by the Gloucester branch of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, and has a considerable water frontage. The 
na also has bought the plant of the D. & W. Fuse 

Providence, R. I., where small devices will be 
mé anuhesaal 


The Waldorf System has agreed to install and oper- 
ate restaurants at the plants of the Acme Wire Co., 
New Haven, Conn., and the Carpenter Steel Co., Read- 
ing, Pa. 


The blast furnace plant of the Wharton Steel Co., 
Wharton, N. J., is to be rebuilt by Arthur G. McKee 
& Co., Cleveland. The work will involve the remodel- 
ing and enlarging of the two existing furnace stacks 
and installing new equipment. The Weirton Steel Co., 
Weirton, W. Va., has arranged to equip its existing 
furnace with a McKee revolving stock distributer, 
making, it is stated, a total of 112 distributers of the 
McKee type operating or under construction. 


The United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, 
will erect a building which will be equipped for a restau- 
rant and a store for its employees. The restaurant will 
e of sufficient capacity to serve meals for 3000 men. 


The Walcott Lathe Co., Jackson, Mich., has opened 
display rooms at 1316 Ontario Street, Cleveland, under 
the direction of Frank H. Wheaton, and will keep on 
display a line of Walcott lathes and shapers, Jackson 


duplex die sinkers, and cherrying cutters. 


The A. W. Kilbourne Co., a new $1,000,000 corpora- 
tion, will erect a brass and copper smelting and refining 
plant at Clinton Road and the Big Four Railroad, 
Cleveland. The building will be 150 x 300 ft., and the 
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plant will have a capacity of 60 tons a day. E. 1. Hein- 
sohn, president United Copper Products Corporation is 
president, Ralph H. Parish and Edward A. Noll, the 
latter president National Tool Co., are vice-presidents 
Lloyd H. Pool secretary, and R. H. York treasurer. 

Freyn, Brassert & Co., engineers, Chicago, have been 
been retained by the Shelton Iron, Steel & Coal Co., 
Stoke-on-Trent, England, as consulting engineers in conr 
nection \ ith blast furnace and rolling mill improve 
ments. 


The Milton Mfg. Co., Milton, Pa., manufacturer of 
nuts, bolts, ete., resumed operations at its bar and 
puddle mills, Dec. 5, after a shutdown, due to a strike, 
for the past 10 weeks. 

Effective Dec. 10, the Bryden Horse Shoe Works, 
Catasauqua, Pa., closed three of its four mills due to 
bituminous coal shortage; No. 2 mill is being kept in 
operation under single shift and the hammer depart- 
ment with double shift. 


Building operations at Gary, Ind., are the largest 
in Indiana. In eleven months 1144 permits have been 
issued for buildings to cost $5,263,142, exclusive of 
$10,000,000 for the new tin mills and $300,000 for addi- 
tion to the gas plant of the Gary Heat, Light & 
Water Co. 

The G. M. C. Engineering Co., Worcester, with a 
capital of $25,000, has been granted a Massachusetts 
charter to deal in blowers, stokers and power equip- 
ment. John L. Gallivan, Worcester, is president, 


November sales of machines and chucks by the Heald 
Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., were larger than those 
for any previous month this year. Part of the shop 
is working overtime until 9 o’clock, and there has 
been an all-night force for several weeks. 


The Gray Iron Foundry Co., Reading, Pa., has 
awarded a contract for the erection of a $22,000 addi- 
tional foundry building. A. L. Frame is president. 


Consolidation of the Youngstown Furnace Co. at 
Youngstown, Ohio, with the Victor Stove Co., Salem, 
Ohio, will take place as result of the sale by A. K. 
Kimmel, president of the Youngstown company, of his 
interests to the Victor company. Mr. Kimmel will retire 
from the Youngstown Furnace Co. Jan. 1. 


The West Virginia Manufacturers’ Association, 
Wheeling, W. Va., will hold its annual meeting at that 
city Jan. 29-30. Plans are now being arranged for the 
event, including a program of prominent speakers on 
important subjects. Among those affiliated with the 
organization are the J. E. Moss Iron Works, LaBelle 
Iron Works, Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling Stamp- 
ing Co., Wheeling Bronze Casting Co., Wheeling Mold 
& Foundry Co., Merchant & Evans Co., and J. L. 
Stifel & Sons. 


On Dec. 10 the Norma Co. of America, manufacturer 
of precision bearings, moved its factory from the Bronx, 
New York, to Anable Avenu-, Long Island City, N. Y., 
where a modern four-story reinforced concrete building 
has been acquired, giving largely increased factory 
space. 

With a November payroll in the Youngstown, Ohio, 
district of $6,190,417, total distribution for 11 months 
in 1919, exceeds $76,000,000. The November distribu- 
tion compares with $4,965,179 for October and $7,792,- 
350 for September. 

“How Thermit Cured My Diseased Neck” is the 
subject of a folder being distributed by Metal & Ther- 
mit Corporation, 120 Broadway, New York. It shows 
how the worn parts on the end of a 16-in. diameter 
neck of a large roughing mill pinion used by the Uni- 
versal Rolling Mill Co., Bridgeport, Pa., was built up 
with thermit steel. 

Commercial explosives is the subject of bulletin N>. 
28 of “Safe Practices” issued by the National Safety 
Council, 168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. The 
pamphlet gives important Saeed and state regulations 
relative to the manufacture, transportation and use 
of explosives. 

Production of bituminous coal in the second week 
of the strike was 33 per cent of normal, as compared 
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with 29.4 per cent for the first week. The output of 
the seven days was 3,990,000 net tons, according to the 
compilation of the United States Geological Survey, an 
increase of 438,000 tons over the preceding week. 


“Reciprocating Engines and Turbines” is the sub- 
ject of a series of articles appearing monthly in “The 
Travelers Standard” published by the engineering and 
inspection division of the Travelers Insurance Co. and 
the Travelers Indemnity Co., Hartford, Conn. Causes of 
accidents and preventive measures are discussed in 
detail. 


A suggestion how manufacturers may get before 
their employees a concrete idea of what are the over- 
head charges against the products being manufactured 
was contained in an address presented before the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., at a recent meeting in 
Chicago, by Charles Piez, president Link-Belt Co., Chi- 
cago. The address has been put into leaflet form and it 
is possible that a copy may be had by addressing the 
Link-Belt Co., 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

A new storage battery jar is announced by the Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Co. Philadelphia. The manufac- 
turer states that tests have shown these jars to stand 
a pressure of 2000 lb. at their weakest point, whereas 
the old type jar broke at less than 1000 lb. This in- 
creased strength is emphasized as making the jar par- 
ticularly desirable for batteries in mine locomotives, 
industrial trucks and tractors. 

By substituting oil for coal the plant of the Steel 
Forge Co. at Ellwood City, Pa., continued in operation 
during the coal shortage. 

A monograph on “Advertising American Goods in 
Japan” has been issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington. It amounts to a mimeographed article by Al- 
fonso Johnson, business manager of the Japan Adver- 
tiser, covering conditions of advertising and putting 
forth an argument why it is desirable. Included is a 
list of magazines by classes and information as to adver- 
tising rates. It is probable that a copy of the mono- 
graph may be obtained by applying to the bureau, ask- 
ing for the article by title and number, which is FE-51. 

“Manufacture and Testing of Large Chains for the 
Fenders in the Panama Canal Locks” was discussed by 
Henry Goldmark, consulting engineer, New York, and 
late designing engineer, Isthmian Canal Commission, 
in a paper presented before the Western Society of En- 
gineers, Chicago. A description of the chairs, methods 
and results of testing and specifications were given. A 
copy of the paper can doubtless be secured by address- 
ing Edgar S. Nethercut, secretary of the society, 1735 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


Pulverized coal systems are to be installed at the 
Marion Malleable Iron Works, Marion, Ind., the Grand 
Rapids Malleable Iron Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
the Franklin Steel Work:, Franklin, Pa., the last cover- 
ing 1700 hp. in boilers, by the Bonnot Co., Canton, Ohio, 
according to information received from C. F. Herington, 
listrict manager of the company in Chicago. 


The receivership of the Groton Iron Works, New 
London, Conn., has been continued six months dating 
from Dec. 7. Authority has been granted by the court 
for the payment of $43,312.30 in bonuses to forty-nine 
workmen employed by the corporation. The company 
2mploys 2600 men and has three ships on its ways. 


A new publication of the Bureau of Standards, Tech- 
nologic Paper No. 137, entitled “The Coking of Illinois 
Coal in Koppers-Type Ovens,” gives the results of some 
of the tests that demonstrated that some Illinois coals 
‘an be coked in the Koppers type oven without radical 
shange in operating methods for producing coke for use 
in blast furnaces. The yield of gas and by-products 
from the Illinois coal is proved excellent both in quan- 
tity and quality. The Bureau of Mines was responsible 
for the sampling and weighing, including the handling 
of the coke, analyses of coal, etc. The subject of costs 
was not discussed in the report, since this depends upon 
local conditions. 


“Trucks and Wheelbarrows” is the subject of No. 30 
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of “Safe Practices” issued by the National Safety 
Council, 168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. It j!\ys. 
trates and describes devices for the handling of bulk 
material such as sand, ore, coal, umber, castings, finish- 
ed and unfinished parts. 


A towing chain for the auto owner is being marketed 
by the Chain Products Co., Cleveland. The links are 
made of 5/16 in. stock and are hot galvanized. The 
chain is 18 ft. long, has a forged hook at each end, and 
the ends are covered to protect the finish of the car. 


The Malleable Steel Range Mfg. Co., South Bend, 
Ind., has almost completed a furnace and other equip. 
ment for the manufacture of the Bower-Barff rust 
resisting treatment used on its polished malleable range 
tops. With the completion of this plant the company 
will be in a position to furnish this protective finish to 
outside manufacturers. The department will be under 
the supervision of William R. Swan. 


The Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa., 
has recently issued a new bulletin on drop forgings 
containing illustrated descriptions of many new parts 
added to its range of product, more particularly in 
heavy forgings for trucks such as axles, spindles, 
knuckles, brake bands, etc. It has installed six addi- 
tional steam hammers up to 6000 lb. in the last six 
months and now has a capacity of 1500 tons of forgings 
per month. It has also equipped for completely machin- 
ing crank shafts ready for assembly. 


The Worcester Machine Works, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., is making plans for the building of new shops 
to contain some 60,000 sq. ft. of floor space. The 
company builds internal grinding machines, the de- 
mand for which is so great that order books are filled 
for months ahead. The present 12,000 sq. ft. of manu- 
facturing space is wholly inadequate. Ralph L. Morgan 
is the president of the company, L. M. Crittsinger, 
manager and treasurer, and Edwin Churchill, chief 
engineer. 


Sweden exported during last July 483,000 tons of 
iron ore, and during August 406,000 tons, as against 
a monthly average of about 151,700 tons in the first six 
months of the current year, and 693,000 tons in August, 
1918. Her pig iron exports last July were 8856 tons, 
and 4682 tons last August, as compared with a monthly 
average of about 8000 tons during the first half of the 
current year, and 13,992 tons in August, 1918. Her 
exports of other descriptions of iron and steel were 
12,377 tons in July, and 11,376 tons in August last, 
as compared with a monthly average of about 12,000 
tons during the first six months this year, and 16,150 
tons in August, 1918. 


Concrete shipbuilding has been practically aban- 
doned in the United Kingdom, according to a cable- 
gram received by the United States Shipping Board 
from the American Embassy at London. 


An air-operated chuck known as Lavoie and which 
embodies all the component parts in one unit is being 
manufactured by the Frontier Chuck & Toal Co., 30 
Letchworth Street, Buffalo. A lever and wedge, which 
control the action of the jaw, are emphasized as orig- 
inal with this chuck and as making for positive clamp- 
ing, long life and simplicity. 


A tool for reboring and burnishing the cylinders of 
Fordson tractor engines and Ford model T engines is 
announced by the Michigan Machine Co., Detroit. 


Adjustable shell reamers, taps and high speed and 
carbon steel have been added to its line by the Maddaus 
Tool Corporation, 90 West Street, New York. \ 


The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. has just bought 
large timber tracts at Sunny Brae, Pictou County. 


The Osaka Steel Works have lately bought a good 
deal of steel scrap in the United States, says the Lon- 
don Ironmonger. The new Yawata steel plant is ready 
to operate. The equipment will include a tin-plate 
mill with capacity large enough to supply the greater 
part of the Japanese demand. The works are manned 
with a Japanese technical staff and operatives, the 
Germans employed in their construction having been 
dismissed. 
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Open-Hearth Furnace.—McLain-Carter Furnace Co., 
vaukee. Catalog, 17 pages, 9 x 12 in. lllustrates and 
ribes a stationary open-hearth furnace designed for 
acid and basic melting. The complete unit consists of 
hearth, uptake flues, checker chambers, reversing valve, 
< and charging floor. Views show installations of fur- 
in customers’ plants. Furnace production figures and 
vyses of heats run are included 


Photographic Lenses.—Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
hester. Catalog with the title “What Lens Shall I 
Explains the adaptability of the company’s line of 
ses for various classes of photographic work. Repro- 
tions of photographs indicative of the capabilities of the 
es are included. 
Machine Tools and Shop Accessories.—Alfred Her- 
Ltd., Dey Street, New York. Bulletin 101. Introduces 
1 line of special machine tools and accessories made in 
ventry, England. The machines illustrated and described 
lude a combination turret lathe, hexagon turret lathe for 
bar work, No. 4 universal turret lathe, Lumsden oscillating 
| grinder, Gardner crank pin turning machine, Hiloplane 
or Lancashire-Stirk planer, Muir puncher slotting machine, 
Webster and Bennett profiling and cam milling machines, 
Coventry concentric chuck, Coventry self-opening die head 
ind die grinding fixture. A list of brands of high-speed 
ol steel made by Moses Eadon & Sons, Sheffield, and a 
line of high-speed twist drills and milling cutters made by 
E. G. Wrigley & Co., Ltd., England, are included. 
Screens,’ Elevators and Conveyors.—George Haiss 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 141st Street, New York. Booklet 619. De- 
voted to coal,. stone and sand elevators, conveyors, screens 
ind gates. The devices illustratéd and described include 
revolving screens, screen chutes and gates, portable belt con- 
veyor, car unloader, semi-portable loading bin, crushed stone 
elevator, centrifugal discharge elevator, hanging elevator, 
take-up boxes and elevator boots. 


Dock Cranes.—Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland. 
Bulletin 38, 16 pages, 8%x11 in. Illustrates and describes 
the company’s dock cranes, and shows how the cargoes are 
mechanically handled by these cranes at the U. S. Army 
Supply Base, Boston. 

Milling Machines.—Ingersoll Milling Machine Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill. Folder. Shows how the six surfaces of block cast- 
ings for Knight motors are milled in one pass at the plant 
f the Willys Overland Co., on an Ingersoll fixed rail mill- 
ing machine, 

Line Shaft Couplings.—Smith & Serrell, 90 West Street, 
New York. Bulletin 103 Describes and shows how to apply 
a rigid coupling on line shafting. The coupling consists of 
i cast-iron sleeve with holes drilled in it and fitted with 
i set of hardened steel cup-ended pins which are driven 
home with a hammer, cutting their own seats in the ends 
if the shafts. 

Semi-Trailer Coupling.—J. Bryant Olds Co., Inc., Mas- 
peth, N. Y. 
1utomatic support by means of which the trailer couples to 
the truck body without its being necessary to jack up the 
body 


Folder. Describes a semi-trailer coupling and 


Shop Construction.—Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 
Inc., 37 Wall Street, New York. Folder. Lists a number 
of firms for whom the company has designed and built shops 
and shows views of a number of the shops constructed. 

Cement and Glass Tile Roofs.—Federal Cement Tile 
Co., 110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. Folder with the 
title “Capitalize the Sunlight.” Shows an installation and 
explains the advantages of roofs made with the company’s 
cement tile and glass tile. 

Heat Insulations.—Franklin Mfg Co., Franklin, Pa. 
Catalog F. C. 7-19, 77 pages, 7% x 11 in. Describes heat 
insulations including 85 per cent magnesia, asbestos, wool 
felt and vivrified products. Packing and shipping data, en- 
gineering information, numerous tables and data, instruc- 

ns for the use of the product and concrete examples are 

luded 

Production and Inspection Tools.—Taft-Peirce Mfg. 

Woonsocket, R. I. Bulletin 110, 23 pages, 8x 10% in. 
Devoted to production and inspection tools including taper 
Sst gages, sine bar, sine-bar fixture, V blocks, equalizing 
iws, steel parallels, box parallels, toolmaker’s adjustable 
ee, toolmaker’s knee, slotted angle irons, universal right 
‘ingle irons, measuring irons, bench plates, indicators, uni- 
ersal squares, boring equipment for milling machine, etc. 
The tools are illustrated. 


Friction Clutch.—Medart Patent Pulley Co., St. Louis. 
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Catalog with the title “The Clutch that Clutches.” Describes 
a V-groove friction clutch, built either in solid or split con 
Struction. It has an interchangeable extended sleeve upon 
which can be mounted either a pulley, a gear, sprocket wheel 
or rope sheave. Numerous applications of the clutch are 
shown, 

Pneumatic Drills and Grinders.—Independent Pnew 
matic Tool Co., 600 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Leaflet. Illustrates and deseribes portable drills made it 
capacities of 4 in. to 9/16 in., also a portable grinder. The 
tools can be operated from an electric lamp socket 

Reflectors and Lamp Guards.—Harvey Hubbell, Ine. 
Bridgeport, Conn. Two folders. One illustrates and de 
scribes a line of lamp guards including some provided witt 
lock and key; the other is concerned with reflectors for in- 
candescent lamps. 

Wrenches and Pliers.—Lakeside Forge Co., Erie, Pa 
Catalog P, 54 pages, 5x 7% in. Concerned with drop forged 
wrenches, adjustable wrenches and pliers. The drop forged 
wrenches include single and double end wrenches with open- 
ings at different angles and S wrenches; general purpose, 
spark plug, structural, construction, track, automobile, too 
post and milling machine wrenches: 
wrenches 


all-around handy 
The pliers are made in sizes of 6, 8 and 10 in.; 
the adjustable wrenches in sizes from 4% in. to 18 in. 


Industrial Truacks.—Howe Chain Co., Muskegon, Mich 
Catalog 4, with the title “Howe Trucking System.” Con- 
cerned with trucks for the storage and interdepartment 
transportation of commodities. The truck consists of a plat- 
form equipped with two malleable iron wheels at the rear, 
and a malleable iron draw bar in front; a second unit is 
the jack tongue, which when lowered exerts a cam action 
on the draw bar, elevating the leg off the floor and placing 
the forward weight of the truck on the jack tongue wheed 
instead of on the leg. The trucks are made with various 
types of bodies. The catalog is illustrated. 


Balancing Apparatus.—Vibration Specialty Co., Harrt 
son Building, Philadelphia. Booklet. Describes the com- 
pany’s balancing machines, which are used for the study and 
elimination of vibrations, and illustrates and explains the 
company’s facilities for testing parts such as steam turbine 
rotors, crankshafts, etc., for balance. 


Refractory Brick.—Harbison-Walker Refractories (Co. 
Pittsburgh. Booklet Concerned with metalkase magnesite 
brick. The refractory brick, it is stated, is especially acapted 
for service in open hearth and electric furnaces. The ad- 
vantages are pointed out and installations in the backwalls 
bulkheads and ends of the basic open hearth furnace and 
the sidewalls of the electric furnace, are shown 


Air Compressors and Pneumatie Towls.—Ingersoll 
Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York. Five bulletins dene 
with air operated tools, air compressors, etc. BPulletin 
describes a coal mining machine. Illustrations show 
machine shearing, over-cutting and under-cutting Bulleta 
8707 is concerned with pneumatic drills, grinders and saws 
Various sizes and models of the different machines are illus 
trated and a detailed description concerning the particular 
tool to use for a given purpose is included. Tables give the 
air consumntion of the tools. Bulletin 963 describes the 
various uses for compressed air in the saw mill Sulletir 
945 is a leaflet which shows two of the company’s com- 
pressors -installed in small machine shops, power houses o1 
garages. Bulletin 954 is a folder dealing with the air lift 
method of pumping 


Space Heaters.—Cutler-Hammer Mfg Co Milwaukee 
Pamphlet 479, with the title “Miscellaneous Applications of 
Electrical Heat.” Enumerates numerous applications of flat 
standardized heaters, 2 ft. long, 3/16 in. thick and 1% in 
wide. Methods of mounting and connecting, dimensions, wat- 
tages, weight, code numbers and prices are included 


Microscopes.—Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. Catalog, 110 pages, 6% x10 in. Illustrates and de 
scribes an extensive line of microscopes and accessories 
New apparatus included are two microscopes, each with re- 
volving stage, binocular microscope with parallel eyepleces 
and single objective, a binocular microscope stand useful for 
work with large objects, a camera lucida for the drawing 
of gross materials, and a centerable condenser for the com- 
plete substage. 


Industrial Syatems.—McCaskey Register Co., Alliance, 
Ohio. Six Bulletins Bulletin 1 describes the McCaskey 
industrial system and how it applies to various departments 
of different manufacturing companies; bulletin 2. a per- 
petual inventory system designed for the Osborn Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland: bulletin 3, the company’s fire resisting cabinet 
and a system used by the Massillon Rolling Mills Co. ; bul- 
letin 5. the uses and advantages of the system which is de- 
scribed as the “One Writing’ method; bulletin 6, = tool 
record system. 








Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City.by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing 
orders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 





{ron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 





de Per Ib. Base PRICE* ON No. 9 @aGB AND COARSER Per Ib, 
rs: eG bathe i: csikieis’s ccs cbs eee 7.50¢ 
Refined iron, base price ..................04. 4.00c. nee me a Oe EF ee re 7.50¢. 
Swedish bars, base price.............sseeeeee 20.00c. Galvanized annealed ..............ceeseeeeee ++ 8.000. 
SGN «ok 5's bo an db abems aeasmeieekee. 8.00 
Soft Steel: BET OES OMNOMEOE ona ccc cc 00000 keadands kee 9.506 
%io 1% in., round and square........ 8.52c. to 3.62c. eps 
1 to 6 in. x % tolin...........sceees 3.52c. to 3.62c. “Regular extras for lighter gages. 
1 to 6 in. x % to 5/16 ........ cee eeees 3.62c. to 3.72c. Brase Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
Rods—% and 11/16............eeeeeees 3.42c. to 3.67c. : BASE PRICE 
eal BA TP To ++ ons0 ec ctbas seen 27Y4c. to 28%c. 
Bands—1% to 6 x 3/16 to No. 8........ 4,22c. to 4.32c. Hioh Brass Wire..............c0000 Tike. to 28g. 
Shapes: KEE de) c's 0:60 6.9'0.0:0.65,6 Soe 25%c. to 28 «¢, 
Beams and channels—3 to 15 in. .............. 3.47c. Brass Tube ....... e352 °5" BS Sheer we dl‘ac. to 43 
Angles: Copper Sheets 
aS . Sheet copper, hot rolled, 16 oz., 32c. per lb. base. 
3 in. x % in. and larger. eee ee Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 1%c. per lb, advance over hot 
Sh. KX BPRS. Ms OD Bil. dc coe cc cccck 8.72c. to 3.97¢. rolled. 
Rie OO Be Wi Oe ad asin nn o0.0.0.0,8 8.52c. to 3.77c. Tin Plates 
1% to 2% in. x 3/16 in. and thicker... .3.47c. to 3.72c. Bright Tin Coke—14x20 
BO Ae, Bk Ue ein ais 062 sec ccces 8.52c. to 3.77c. Grade aed | Primes Wasters 
ie Ae le ae He WA Utd 0.09 00 0000ans 8.57c. to 3.82c. “AAA” | 80 lb.... $9.30 $9.05 
OE ee as ed eee 8.62c. to 3.87c. Charcoal Charcoal | 90 Ib.... 9.40 9.15 
PEG ae sala anon sana 3.67c. to 3.92c. 16EOB, tAxs0 | 100 Ib.... | 9.50 9,25 | 
ae ae Se bettcnanctaesascntceke ss’ 4.07c. to 4.72c. IC...$15.00 $13.00 | IC... 10.00 9.75 
a I Co nde wad eceaséesvenwee’ 5.17c. to 5.42c. IX... 17.25 15.00 | IX... 11.25 11.00 
IXX... 19.00 16.75 IXX... 12.26 12.00 
Tees: IXXX... 20.75 18.50 | IXXX... 13.26 18.00 
1x % in..... RT SOY Te eT 8.87c. to 4.12c. FARA: .. SE36 20.25 | IXXXX... 14.25 14.00 
Lh’ te; SE Be OIG Oh sk ce cece ats 3.77c. to 4.02c. Terne Plates 
a TCE, Sec aec cos ccccneccan 8.57c. to 3.82c. 8-lb. Coating 14x20 
1% to 2% & S/MG in... 5... ceed cee eves 3.57c. to 3.82c. 200 Vhs oc. 020. cbs da wacle cbs oe ce $9.35 
3 in. and larger...........seeereeeeceeecennes 3.52¢ BD aikin bic s isc cisGecccvnse dgndc luapasennnn 9. 
: Ee Nvawcce'c ov cc cede ccc sb eudee oh cue ai 10.50 
rat Sener Per Ib Fire door stock ........00ciesiede0sdeeneenne 12.75 
ee Ee 8 errr ae 8.52c. Tin 
Toe calk, % x % in. and larger ................ 4.35e. OURENS Bh ow. oc ccvecccucdts 0 euhVas nee 56c. to 58e. 
Open-heafth spritig steel ..... 2. ccc cess ccccee 7.00c. AG awd oc denndeescccctudvstcnss ae 62c. to 65c. 
Standard cast steel, base price..............++:. 14.00c. American pig, 99 per cent.........0.ce000. 56c. to 58c. 
nn 55 b's FUSS ob Soccccesée 18.00 to 20.00c. Copper 
PGMSt atoel.... 0. ccscccccccceess 23.00 to 25.00c. CTO icin ccscccsccadeunashanen 20%e. to 21 «. 
Cintate dtaaniiiminiia Electrolytic .........sseseeseeeeseces 20 c. to 20%. 
— 7 Per Ib. Casting eRe co eceseccsecesceeee ee eseee 19%e. to 20 c. 
. . Spelter and Sheet Zine 
NN Pee Oe eee 3.67c. Wels hile ...... ee 9%c. to 1c. 
Sheets Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks .......... 13¢c.; open 13%c. 
Blue Annealed Land, ane Sele 
Per Ib. sna phe lend. os«.tncseteneamnans ine - cae 
DIE 5 oo aik.o:s 5:0 0094 <p e kee c. to ¢. 
_ “4 PO ek oe Cee oe “a yt Solder % and % guaranteed................:eeeenee 8Te. 
Sa Me he ee to ee 17. ‘O0c. Ee ee eae 83c. 
BOS Be Bis debe vis ccccdosseccsuscccws 5.17¢. to 5.90c. : 
i Se ade 8nd 5.27. to 6.00c. MGOG GREED 6 ov vcticccdsccccavescdesce seem 28c. 
*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
Box Annealed—Black ing to composition. 
Soft Steel Wood's Best p d r Ib Babbitt Metal 90¢ 
; Dane. eat Wrnds, per ID... 0000052005 60d5000 secs eee . 
" eth oT — Commercial grade, per Ib.......cccsseccccccsscee 50c. 
ene: A BOs «ssa 0 3's x CR 6.05c. to 6.80c. Antimony 
Nos. 22 atirO6: .... 6 s..00e 6.10c. to 6.85c. 7.80c. TERMED o.9.04.0.0,.0-0.00 0neeCswatinats wits neal 10c. to Ile. 
SS Sere 6.15¢e. to 6.90c. 7.85c. Aluminum 
De: We. See hb so ow wince eke 6.25c. to 8.00c. 8.00c. No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
No. 30 ..... Settee eee ee ees 6.35c. to 7.20c. pure), in ingots*for f@melting, per lb... .35e. to 38c. 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. ota: Ietais 
: The market is firm. Dealers’ buying prices are 
Galvanized nominally as follows: 
Per Ib Cents 
No. 34. .<c&i PE 6.50c. to 8.10c. Per |b 
No. 16 ..2cshee--- ...+6.75c. to 8.25c. Copper, heavy and crucible...............+ee0e 16.75 
OE aera 6.90c. to 8.40c. Copper, heavy and Wire......0..csescoccssesceie 15.50 
Nos. 22 and 24....... : posccscces 7.05c. to 8.56c. Copper, light and bottoms .............+.eeeeee 13.75 
BOO, BO nc cn dts cs sc crc cecsscsescveen 7.20c. to 8.70c. ee eee ae ee 10.25 
NO. 27 ....-5.---- Peete eee eeees 7.35¢. to 8.85c. DS Rene eee 7,25 
Bs Be» on ndue Why - se gis> + oe ..++..++7,50e. to 10.00c. Heavy machine composition...............+ee0. 15.50 
No. 30 ..... yee eee sevccees sts eereseees 8.00c. to 9.50c. No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings...............++ 9.25 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.........- 12.50 
BOGE ROGUE. - 0.0 vette vecaddnee «sheds smennen .. 6.00 
Corrugated Roofing, Galvanized EAL, BOD. ccdiinans dyin sd.s boo conegtenantiteaneel 4.00 
2% in. corrugations, 10c. p flat sheets. BESET ss. vah dldimennces pata aw sncheiiciien cee 5.00 








_..On a number of articles the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold by 
manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in. the market reports appéaring in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general headings of 
‘Iron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets.” 
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Steel Wire 
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